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ABSTRACT 

Studies concerning Hispano-Arabic literature have 
rarely gone beyond the collapse of the Almohad dynasty 
in the middle of the 13th century. As the Arab presence 
in Spain continued for about tuo and a half more 
centuries and since the literature of this remaining 
period forms an important part of Hispano-Arabic 
literature, this thesis examines some aspects of that 
literature, appertaining mainly to Nasrid Granada (1238 - 
1492). A quick survey of this literature shows that the 
bulk of it dealt and was closely involved with the 
political life of the state. The conflict between the last 
Muslim state in Spain and the Spanish states seems to have 
dominated every aspect of life in Granada. As a result of 
that prolonged conflict, the Granadines, both rulers and 
subjects appear to have lived with a constant political 
crisis, or complex. Granadine literature, in turn acutely 
sensitive to the political crisis reflected the peoples 
consciousness and anxieties, just as it followed the 
fortunes of the nation on the battlefield. This study is 
an attempt to describe how literature and literary life in 
Nasrid Granada interacted with political developments, and 
to examine and assess the resulting literary output. 

The first chapter gives, by way of introduction, a 
historical background to the main political events in Nasrid 
Granada»In the second chapter the interaction between 
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literary life and political developments is examined in 
some detail. The third chapter describes hou literature 
portrayed the state’s military victories over the 
Spaniards, and hou it made use of them to inspire a 
spirit of confidence and steadfastness. The repeated 
Granadine appeals for aid to Muslim peoples and govern- 
ments inside and outside Granada, invariably made. in the 
form of long odes or letters, are examined in the fourth 
chapter. The fifth chapter attempts to shou hou the 
literature under discussion dealt uith the political 
decline, the military reverses and the final fall of 
Granada. The sixth and last chapter outlines the technical 
characteristics of Granadine literature and attempts to 
give an assessment of it. A chapter on the social life in 
Granada uas not found to constitute an integral part of 
the literature discussed in this thesis and has been 
included as an appendix. 
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CHAPTER I 


The Historical Background 

Throughout the first five centuries of their 
presence in Spain, the Spanish Muslims had not suffered 
a more disastrous defeat than that sustained at Las Navas 
de Tolosa (Al- *lqlb) in 609 / 1212. The Spanish Christian 
victory against the Muslims in that year is seen by some 
analysts as the result of the reaction by the Spanish 
Christians to their last defeat at Alarcos in 591 / 1194 
and, to a certain degree, to the Christian (crusader) 
defeat at Hittln at the hands of Saladin in 583/1 187. 


In 609 / 1212 Alfonso VIII of Castile, whose 

army was suelled by large numbers of volunteers from 
* ( 7 ) 

neighbouring countries, ' 1 * 3 4 met the Almohad Caliph al-Nasir 
at Las Navas de Tolosa, where the Almohades were decisively 
routed, and feu of their large army^^ managed to escape!^ 


(1) Reconquest , pp. 119-124. 

(21 Scott, p. 324; Raud, p. 109. 

(3) It is said that the Almohade army numbered 600.000 
men. See: Ohakhlra , p. 41; Nafh, vol. 1, p. 446 4 
vol. 4, p. 383; Crestomatia^ j pT 75; Moors , p. 217. 

(4) For details see: DhakhTra, p. 41; Bayan , vol. 3, p. 
240; Mu» nis , p. 118; Raud , pp. 109 4 138; A ‘mal , 
vol. 7~ f p. 382; Marquma , p. 222; Sundusiyya , p. 
1009; McCabe, pp” 1 53-156; Murphy^ pT 128; Scott, 
p. 323; Nafh , vol. 1, p. 446 4 vol. 4, p. 383; 
Crestomatia , p. 75; Mu *jib , p. 401. 
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This defeat, which affected the power of the 
Almohades both in Andalusia and Africa, encouraged and 
helped the Spanish Christians to advance upon the 
disintegrating Muslim territories by capturing one city 
after another* This state of affairs encouraged 
different governors in several cities to declare their 
independence, seeking, in the process, the help of Castile 
for the defence of these cities one against the other* In 
return for the help offered, most of the governors pledged 
the payment of an annual tribute to the Christian kings. 

The most eminent of those governors was Muhammad 
Ibn Hud, an Arab descended from the kings of Saragossa. He 
proclaimed himself king of Murcia in 626/1228 and pledged 
allegiance to the 4 Abbasid caliph in Baghdad* He then 

( i ) 

extended his rule over Seville, Cordova, and Granada. v ' 

In the meantime, a civil war broke out in Morocco 

( 2 ) 

among the members of the ruling family there. ' ' Many weak 
contenders succeeded each other on the throne of Morocco. 
The last Almohad caliph was al-Uathiq, who was killed by 
Ya^qub Ibn 4 Abd al-Haqq al-Marlnl in 668 / 1270 


(1) For details see: Muqhrib , vol. 2, p. 251; Bayan , vol. 
3,_pp. 255-295 & 335-369; Actual , vol* 2, pp. 319-321; 
Ihata , vol. 2, p. 128; 4 Ibar , vol. 4, p. 361; Rawd , 
p7Tl8; Scott, p. 391; McCabe, p. 156; Reconquest , ~p. 
140; Arabic Spain , p. 279... 

(2) In this state of anarchy some of the Almohade princes 
sought the help of Castils ( 4 Ibar , vol. 4, p. 395). 
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after the fall of Marrakesh, the Almohade capital, into 

- - 

the hands of Banu Marin.' ' 

At the same time, a number of new states were 
established in Africa; Abu Zakariyya al-HafsI, the viceroy 
of Tunisia, declared his independence from Almohade rule in 
625/1227. Ya^hgmrlsan Ibn Zayyln, established the 
Zayyanid dominion in Tlemcen in 633 / 1 235, while the 
strongest kingdom to emerge was the Marlnid, which after- 
wards replaced the empire of the Almohades. It was founded 

- T - (A) 

by Banu Mann, a Berber pastoral tribe from Zenata.' 'They 
entered Fez under the command of Abu Bakr Ibn c Abd al-Haqq, 
and proclaimed it their capital in 646/1248.^^ 

At the same time, the internal strife in Andalusia 
encouraged King Ferdinand . Il^of Castile to attack Cordova 
and wrest it from Ibn Hud( while Oaime I, king of 
Aragon, advanced towards east Andalusia, attacked Valencia, 


(1) Subh, vol. 5, p. 194; Mawshiyya , p. 129; MuQib , p. 

41 yi 

(21 * Ibar , vol. 7, p. 154. 

(3) ftauda , p. 45, Buqhyat al-Ruwwad , vol. 1, p. 104; 

Ma* athir , vol. 2, p._110. 

(41 Dhakhlra , p. 10; Masllik/Africa , p. 134. 

(5) See: AnTs , p. 198; Bay an , vol. 3, p. 351 & 415; 

Dhakhira , p. 10; Mawshiyya , p. 127; Sundusiyya , p. 
1016; Rawda , p. 8; Jadhwa , p. 101; Raqm , p. 76; *1 bar , 

vol. 7, p. 8; Subh , vol. 5, p. 194; NaTh , vol. 4, p. 
285; Istiqsa 1 , *vol. 3, p. 5; Reconquest , p. 134. 

* I bar, vol. 4, p. 360; Nafh,vol. 4, p. 472. 


( 6 ) 
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and forced it to capitulate in 636/1238. The Arab 
presence in Spain appeared to be seriously menaced. 

In the course of these developments, the star of 

Muhammad Ibn-Yusuf Ibn Nasr, known as Ibn al-Ahmar was 

• • • 

rising in the sky of west Andalusia. He was an Arab 
chief, whose complete lineage is usually given as, 

Muhammad Ibn Yusuf Ibn Muhammad Ibn Ahmad Ibn Khamls Ibn 

• • • 

*Uqail Ibn Nasr Ibn Qais al-Ansarl al-Khazrajl, a 
descendant of Sa*d Ibn MJbada, a favoured companion of 
the Prophet Muhammad and the chief of the Anslr.^^ 


Although a great number of poems written in praise 

of the Nasrid kings are in agreement concerning this 
(3) 

lineage,' 7 one cannot, nevertheless, accept this claim 
as an authentic one, as it seems to be a political 
incentive which has led to the claim that the founder of 
the Nasrid dynasty was a descendant of the Ansar, the 
early supporters of the Prophet Muhammad. This was at a 


(1) Bayan , vol. 3, pp. 244, 292, 436, 344 4 345; Dhakhira , 

pp. 53, 59, 164 4 165; Ihata , p. 178; A<mal , vol. 2, 
pp. 312-318; Rawd, pp. 48, '57, 59, 60, 63, 128, 136, 
149, 158, 1617 T"9 t 4 196; *Ibar , vol. 4, pp. 360, 368 
4 392, vol. 7, pp. 392-393; Nafh , vol. 4, pp. 456-473; 
Raqm , p . 108. ' 

(2) See : Lamha , p. 32; Nuzha , pp. 102 4 111; Ihata , vol. 

2, p. 92; *Ibar , vol. 4, p. 366; ^ubh , vol^ 5 , p. 260 
Nafh , vol. 1, p. 294 4 vol. 7, p • 1 86; Qal^id al - 

, . 3um3n, p. 94. 

(3) None - of the writers of these poems dared, it would 
seem, to refute this claim. 
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time, when the Andalusians were looking for the best of 

several choices from among the many chiefs, such as Ibn 

Hud in Murcia, Ibn Mardanlsh in Valencia, the Almohades 

in Seville and Cordova, and Ibn al-Ahmar in Arjona, who 

would be worthy of their allegiance. Each of these masters 

wanted to gain the sympathy of the Andalusians by all 

possible means, and it seemed useful and expedient to 

appeal to the religious consciousness of the Andalusian 

Muslims, who were concerned about the destiny of Islam in 

Andalusia. It must have been felt how much a policy of 

tracing their lineage to the Ansar would further the cause 

of Banu Nasr, whose jurists and court writers produced 

many hadlths of the Prophet purporting to stress the 

- ( 1 ) 

superiority of the Ansar and their progeny.' 1 2 3 * * * 7 This was 
also probably intended to turn the attention of the 
Andalusians away from the common desire to pledge their 

allegiance to the ^Abbasid^^ caliphs in Baghdad as Ibn 

- ( 3 } 

Hud, for example, had done.' 7 

There are some sources which throw some light on 
this matter. Ibn Sa<id, who was a contemporary of Ibn 
al-Ahmar, mentions the latter* s name as Abu *Abd-Allah 

(1) See: Nuzha, p. 113. 

(2) Ihata , vol. 2, p. 95. 

(3) West and south-west Andalusia were at that time 
inhabited by Yemanite tribes among whom were the 

An§Ir. Ibn al-Ahmar must have been aware of this 

situation and must have tried to exploit it. An 

examination of the names of people in that period 
in Granada would reveal that most of them ended 

with "Anslrl” and with Yemanite tribe names. 
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" ^ ( 1 } 

Muhammad I bn al-Ahmar al-Maruanl.' ' 


The name Maruam 


does not usually appear in Ibn al-Ahmar’ s lineage, and 
it is mostly used for persons uho were descended from 
the Umayyads. 


Ibn Khaldun indicates that Ibn al-Ahmar was 

(2} * 

descended from the Umayyads.' ' On the other hand, 

Al-Qalqashand! says: n I have not found a single reference 

- - ( 3 ) 

to Ibn al-Ahmar*s descent from Sa<d Ibn ‘Ubada .' ' Ibn 

al-Khatlb, the prime minister of tuo Nasrid kings, reports 

• • 

that the strongest evidence on uhich authors relied in 
ascertaining this lineage uas the account of al-RazI uho 
reports that tuo grandsons of Sa<d Ibn ‘Ubada entered 
Andalusia. One, he says, settled in Takurunna and the 


other in al-Khazraj village, in the outskirts of Saragossa; 


( 4 ) 


Although many sources are in agreement that Ibn al - 

Ahraar, the founder of the Nasrid dynasty, uas born in 592/ 

• • 

11 95, and brought up at Arjona in the province of Cordova 


(11 Muqhrib , vol. 2, p. 109. 

(2) Muqaddima, vol. 2, p. 260. 

(*) It seems that Ibn Sa*Id and Ibn Khaldun considered 

Ibn al-Ahmar al-Maruanl al-AndalusI, the grandson of_ 
Mu<auiyafi Ibn Hisham and the narrator of Sunan al-Nasa’I 
as the grandfather of Banu Nasr. 

See: Jamharat Ansab al-*Arab ,*p. 85, and the preface 
of Sunan al-Nasa’i , Riu5yat~Ibn al-Ahmar . 

(3) Subh , vol. 5, p"I ?60. 

(4) Ihafra , vo i # 2, p. 92 ; Estudio , p. 120. It uould appear 
that Ahmad Amin misunderstood the matter uhen he said 
that tfie ancestors of Banu al-Ahmar uere the kings of 
Saragossa ( Zuhr, vol. 3, p. 40). 
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( 1 ) 

among his family and relatives,' ' one cannot find Arjona 
mentioned among the places visited by the grandsons of 
Sa*d Ibn ^Ubada.^^ On the other hand, if al-Razi's account 
was considered the strongest evidence, this could mean 
that the lineage of Ibn al-Ahmar, as reported, is not an 
authentic one, because al-RazI’s account gave no details 
nor the names of the two men mentioned above* It should be 
also added that the names produced by Ibn Hazm in his 
authoritative work, Jamharat Ansab al- *flrab , do not bear 
any resemblance to those mentioned in the lineage of Ibn 
al-Ahmar by other authors* 

The members of this dynasty were known both as Banu 

Nasr and Banu al-Ahmar. Stanley Lane-Poole says that the 

• • 

founder of the dynasty of Banu Nasr was an Arab named Ibn 

(3 ) 

al-Ahmar or the redman, because. of his fair skin and hair; ' 
Abu al-Hasan al-Nubahl says that *Uqail, a distant grand- 
father of this family was nicknamed Al-Ahmar. There are, 
however, two other historians who merit our close attention: 
Al-Flarrakushl, a contemporary of Ibn al-Ahmar, and Isma‘Il 

Ibn al-Ahmar, a grandson of al-Ahmar; both of them say that 

• • 

(1) Lamha, p. 42; Ihata, vol. 2, p. 99; Rawd , p. 12. 

(2) Ibn^yazra reports £hat "there are some descendants of 
Sa‘Id Ibn Sa*d Ibn *Ubada in an Andalusian village 
known as Qurbulan in the province of Saragossa, 
descended from al-Husain Ibn Yahya Ibn Sa‘id Ibn HJbada, 
and in Sidonia: Banu ‘Aramram l6n Jamil Ibn ‘Isam Ibn 
Qatada Ibn Ua^tad Ibn Qais Ibn Sa*d Ibn‘‘Ubada n 
( jamhara 346). There is no accordance between the lineage 
of BanO al-Ahmar and these names mentioned by Ibn yazra. 

(3) Floors , p. 2lS. 

(4) Nuzha, p. 11. 
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Yusuf, 


the father of nuhammad I uas nicknamed al-Ahmar. 

• • 


(D 


(1) Bayan , p. 279; Nathlr Fara*id ,pp. 131, 215, 

235, and several other pages. 

Al-Marrakushl adds that Ibn al-Ahmar resorted to the 
use of the red colour in various*aspects of his life. 
Besides using it in his nickname and on his seal, it 
also appeared on his saddle, in his writings and on 
his clothes and other belongings (see: Bayan, 
p. 279). 

It is commonly agreed now that there is no 
relationship between the nickname al-Ahmar (and the 
adoption of the red colour as an emblem) on the one 
hand, and the name of the Alhambra palace on the 
other, although it was the Banu al-Ahmar who built 
the palace and improved on it in successive generations. 
It would seem that the persistent use of the nickname 
al-Ahmar by the successive kings of this dynasty uas 
a reflection of the Arabs* reverence for the names of 
their ancestors. It also seems likely that the original 
adoption of the nickname al-Ahmar by the founder of the 
dynasty, together with the adoption of the red colour 
as an emblem were only meant to help Ibn al-Ahmar to 
distinguish himself and his family from other ‘ruling 
families at the time, and to stress his independence. 
Many sources refer to the appearance or presence of the 
red colour on banners, seals, papers and various other 
belongings of Ibn al-Ahmar, as already indicated, (see: 
Kunasa , p. 152; Nafh , vol. 4, p. 19; Katlba, p. 284; 
Nafh , vol. 6, p. 76.) 

As to the name of the palace, some mediaeval 
annalists say that it uas called al-Hamra* because it 
uas built on the remains of an earlier citadel known 
as al-Qal<a al-Hamra* ( Nihaya , p. 209), and that the 
latter took its*name from the reddish soil of the hill 
on which it was built (Provengal, p. 60; Qissa, p. 39). 
Baiba* states, with little evidence to support his 
claim, that the people who lived in the red castle of 
Granada in 275 / 888 were known as Banu al-Ahmar 
("Baiba*" p . 70) 

There is sufficient ground to make one believe, 
however that the name al-Hamri* uas not originally given 
to the grand palace but w3s the name of the hill on 
which the palace and the citadel before it were built. 
The epithet al-tfamra' applying to the hill and its 
immediate surroundings seems to have been transferred ~ 
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-- In 629 /1231 Muhammad I Ibn al-Ahmar proclaimed 

himself king of west Andalusia, and secured control of 

( 1 ) 

Arjona, Oaen, Guadix and Baza. ' He then advanced upon the 

territories of Ibn Hud, and in 630/ 1232 he captured 

Cordova and Seville. But only one month after acknowledging 

his supermacy, Seville and Cordova returned to their 

- (21 

alliance with Ibn Hud.' ' The latter was, however, shortly 

afterwards, defeated in three separate encounters with Ibn 
(31 

al-Ahmar.' ' This greatly enhanced the reputation of Ibn 
al-Ahmar in Granada, and its people despatched messengers 
to him at Oaen, declaring their allegiance to him. He finally 
entered Granada in 635/1238. 

Fearing the ambitions of Ibn al-Ahmar, Ibn Hud hastened 
to ally himself with Ferdinand III of Castile, and granted 
him a number of fortresses and towns, and pledged to pay him 


— in time to the palace and to have become its proper 
name. There is sufficient evidence for this in the 
statement by al-Marrakushl that "in 636 A.H(1238A.D.) Abu 
*Abd Allah Ibn al-Ahmar moved out from Granada to the 
place named al-Hamr^* ( Maw<Ji* al-Hamra 1 ), looked round 
all of it and founded the fortreSs in it using the 
dug out soil of the foundations ( lia jatala flhi min 
hafrihl) ( Bayan , vol. 3, p. 345). 

(1) Lamha , "p . 42; Ihata , vol. 2, p. 93; Raqm, p. 109; Nuzha , 

pi TT6; *Ibar , vol. 4, p. 366 4 vol” 77 p. 391; UafI, 
vol. 5, pi 71" 5 ; Naf h , vol. 1, p . 447. — — 

(2) Bavin , vol. 3, p. 279; Muqhrib , vol. 2, p. 109; Ihata , 

vol. 2, p. 93; Nafh, vol. 1, p. 440. ’ ” 

(3| A £mal , vol. 2, p. 321; UafI , vol. 5, g. 255. 

(4) For details see: Dhakhlra , p. 60; Bayan , vol. 3, p. 

336; Ihata , vol. 2, pp.^98 4 133; Lamha , pp. 33 4 47; 

£ubj 3 , vol. 5, p. 261 ; WaPathir , vol. 7. 'p. 88; Inscripciones , 
P» 23. See also art. " Nasrids” in El" , III, 879. 
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( 1 ) 

an annual tribute*' ' Soon after Ibn al-Ahmar had entered 
Badls palace in Granada, he received news of Ibn Hud's 
assassination by his governor in Almeria. Subsequently 

he attacked Almeria and wrested it from its governor, who 

( 2 ) 

fled to Tunisia.' 7 In 637 / 1239 he entered Malaga after 

(•\\ 

receiving the allegiance of its people.' 1 2 3 4 5 


Ibn al-Ahmar was thereafter in a race with Ferdinand 
III for the possession of the Andalusian cities. In 639 / 

1241 Ferdinand laid siege to 3aen, and Ibn al-Ahmar 

was compelled to surrender the city and declare his vassalage 
to the Castilian monarch. A peace treaty, meant to last for 
twenty years, was then concluded between the two monarchs, in 
which Ibn al-Ahmar accepted to pay a certain sum of gold to 
Castile every year, to attend the Cortes of Ferdinand when 
summoned, and to send a certain number of f ursan to Castile 
when called upon to do that for any enterprise. In 
accordance with this treaty Ibn al-Ahmar played a considerable 
part in the Castilian conquest of Seville in 646/1248.^^ 


(1) *Ibar, vol. 4, p. 368 &. vol. 7, p. 392; Nafh, vol. 1, p. 
448 . 

(2) Dhakhlra , p. 60; Mughrib , vol. 2, p. 199; A fc mal , vol. 2, 
p. 330; Subh , vol. 5, p. 261 ; Ma* Ithir , vol. 2, p. 103; 
Nafh , vol. 4, p. 464. 

(3) BavSn , p. 345; Subh , vol. 5, p. 61 ; Ma' athir , 

vol. 2, p. 88. * 

(4) For_details see: Dhakhlra , p. 72; Muqhrib , vol. 2, p. 52; 
Bayln , vol. 3, p. 36fr; Lamha , p. 48 ; I ha^a , vol. 2, p. 

98; Conde, p. 138; Scott, p. 403. _ 

(5) For details see: Dhakhlra , pp. 72-74; Bayan ,p. 

381; *Ibar , vol. 4, p. 368; Oadhua, p. 1242; Conde, p. 

141; Scott, p. 407. 
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After the fall of Seville Ibn al-Ahmar gave his 

attention to his people and country* He encouraged the 

establishment of schools, hospitals, industries and food 

stores. He gave an audience tuo days in the week to 

discuss his peoples’ needs and grievances. He also started 

the building of the Alhambra palace, and it is said that 

( 1 ) 

he directed the work in person.' 1 2 * 4 5 

In 650/1252 Muhammad I renewed the treaties of peace and 

alliance with Alfonso X of Castile, who ascended the throne 

( 2 ) 

after Ferdinand Ill’s death.' ' He then took part in 

Alfonso X’s campaign against Jerez, Algarve, Arcos, Sidonia 

( 3 ) 

Niebla and Lebrija.' ' 

After the fall of Jerez in 659 / 1261, ^ 

Muhammad I promised his support to the people of the 
conquered cities, who rose against the Christian garrisons 
in several places such as Murcia, Valencia, Jerez, Algarve, 
Niebla and others. The insurrection was frustrated, and the 
attempt by Muhammad I to bring these lands under his rule 
ended in failure. Large numbers of the inhabitants of these 
cities were exiled to Granada. Some sources state that when 


(1) Bayan , vol. 3, p. 345; Lamha , pp. 34-44; Ihlt a , vol. 
2, p . 95; Nuzha , p. 117, Conde, p. 133; Arabic Spain , 
p .334. 

( 2 ) Conde, p. 191. 

(31 Conde, pp. 149-151. 

(4) DhakhTra, p. 106; Bayan , p. 431. 

(5) Bayan , vol. 3, p. 438; Conde, p. 154; Scott, p. 427; 
McCabe, pp. 161-162. 



m leu of the Alhambra 
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Muhammad I went to Seville to renew the peace in 662/ 

1263 - 1264 , he discovered a conspiracy there against 

( i ) 

his life planned by the Castilian court.' ' 

Fearing the consequences of such reports Ibn al - 

Ahmar sent messengers to Abu Yusuf Ya*qub Ibn 1 2 3 4 Abd al - 

Haqq al-Marlni, king of Morocco, explaining the urgent need 

of the Andalusians for Moroccan help. Abu Yusuf found this 

a ripe opportunity to rid himself of his troublesome 

nephews who opposed his rule. He therefore sent ‘Amir and 

Muhammad, the sons of his brother Idris, at the head of some 

three thousand f ursan and volunteers to Andalusia. They are 

reported to have fought many battles against the Spanish 

(21 

Christians.' ' 

Uhen Alfonso X realized the danger which might arise 
from the Moroccan intervention he directed his efforts to 
try and impose a tighter control on the whole of Andalusia. 
Consequently, he entered Murcia, whose governor was his 
ally, in 665 / 1267 , and attacked Granada 

several times, a matter which compelled Ibn al-AIjmar to 


(1) Bayan , p. 436. 

(2) Bayan , pg. 431 4 439; Dhakhlra , pp. 108-111; 

Anis , p. 218; Ihata , vol. 2, pi §9 ; Lamha , p. 48, 

*1 bar , vol. 4, p . '369 & vol. 7, p. 393 • ' 

(3) Dhakhlra , p. 129. 

(4) Dhakhlra, pp. 113 & 124. 
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make peace with Alfonso X, granting him a large number of 

( 1 ) 

fortresses and towns. ' Many poets of Granada sent appeals 

at this time to Abu Yusuf, king of Fez, who was engaged in 

( 2 } 

a war against Yaghamrasan of Tleracen. ' In the year 

669/1271 , Alfonso X attacked Algeciras by land and sea, 

while the Andcllusian poets and writers continued sending 

( 3 } 

their appeals to Morocco. ' 

By this time a number of factors combined to impede 

the completion of the Christian invasion of the small 

knigdom of Granada, which was to survive as an independent 

kingdom for another two and a half centuries. First among 

( 4 ) 

these factors, as pointed out by many scholars, v ‘ was the 
geographical position of Granada, whose surrounding lofty 


(1) The number of those towns and small townships differs 
from one account to another, but it is agreed that it 
was between 40 and 105, see: Dhakhlra, p. 127; Bayan , 

p. 470; *Ibar , vol. 7, p. 392. 

(2) Dhakhlra , p. 142; *1 bar , vol. 7, p. 379. 

(3} Dhakhlra , p. 142. 

(4) Scott, p. 507; Reconquest , p. 162; Watt, p. 148; Hajjl, 
p. 5T9. 

(5) Granada was founded in the third century of the Hijra. 

Elvira, which lies two miles to the north west of 
Granada, was at that time the capital of the area. But 
later on Elvira became practically empty of its people 
who emigrated to Granada after the collapse of the 
caliphate at the end of the fourth century of the Hijra. 
Granada was then fortified and populated, and its castle 
( qasaba ) was built by Habus al-Sanhajl, who ruled it 
after the death of his*uncle Zawi_ibn Zlrl in 420/1029 _ 

Habus was succeeded by his son Badls, then by *Abd Allah 
Ibn Buluggln who was deposed by the Almoravides in 484/1091. 
The Almohades succeeded the Almoravides in 540/1J45 and 
ruled Granada until the year 626/1 228 .When Ibn Hud rose 
up. Finally in 635/1 238, Muhammad Ibn al-Ahmar entered 
Granada and made it his capital after the'fall of the = 
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mountains gave her a natural form of defence* On the other 

hand, Ferdinand III, like his father, intended to recover 

the whole of Andalusia, and even invade Egypt, Syria and 
(1 \ 

north Africa.' • After his death, his successor Alfonso X 
entertained the same ambitions, but his attention was 
diverted by the quarrels which broke out between him and 
his nobles on the one hand, and between him and the king of 
Aragon, on the other, for the control of Murcia. He had also 


= vast majority of Andalusian cities into the hands of 
the Christians. This last Muslim state in Andalusia 
was originally conquered by the Arabs in 93 / 711 
and was mostly inhabited by the Syrian Arabs in 114/732 
(For details see: Rawd , p. 23; Lamha , pp. 26-32; 

I hat a , vol. 1, p. 92, T 93, 103, 1 40 ' 4 191; A < mal ,vol. 

2, pp. 261-170; *Ibar , vol. 4, p. 345; Muqhrib , vol.1 
pp. 106-1082 Murphy, p. 128; Sordo, p. 111). See also 
art. ,, Gharnata",_El2, II, 1012. 

The remaining Muslim territories in Spain lay in 
the south eastern corner of Andalusia, extending over 
700 square miles round the mountains of Elvira and 
Ronda, and along the sea coast from Almeria in the 
east to Gibraltar in the west. The state of Granada 
thus had many sea ports such as Almeria, Malaga, 
Marbella, Tarifa, Ronda, and Gibraltar. It had a number 
of rivers such as the Darro, and Genii. Granada, 
was likened to Damascus, on account of its Vega, a wide 
fertile plain in the south west of the city, and 
watered by its many streams. Granada was at the same 
time rich in minerals like gold and silver. (For more 
details concerning the geographical character of the 
kingdom of Granada see: Lamha , p. 22; Iljata, vol. 1, p. 
96; Mi*yar/Andalus ; Muf akhara ; Masalik/Anaalus , pp. 
33-50; Rawd , pp. 23-24 and other pages; Subh , vol. 5, p. 
214; ManShi j, vol. 2, p. 188; McCabe, p . *251 ; Murphy, d. 
187; Nafh , vol. 1,pp. 147, 176 4 177, vol. 3, p. 217; 
Bertrand, p. 209; Sordo, p. 108). 

(1) Subh , vol. 8, p. 3b; Arabic Spain , p. 335; O’callaghan, 
p. *54. 
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to deal with the discontent of the Muslim inhabitants of 

his territories who were looking for an opportunity to 

f 1 1 

revolt.' 1 During this time Muhammad I increased the 

numbers of his regular army, built a great number of 

fortresses and watch towers, fortified his cities and 

frontiers, and invited volunteers, fursan and mercenaries, 

( 2 ) 

from many countries, including Castile itself.' ' Moreover, 
he seems to have utilised every minute of his twenty years' 
peace with Castile to rebuild the power of his country. 6y 
the time of his death Granada is reputed to have been as 
strong as Castile. 

Many other reasons are suggested for Granada's long - 
lasting independence.' ' It seems, however, that one of the 
important factors which helped to preserve the independence 
of Granada was the policy of the Banu Nasr who relied to a 
great extent on the talents of their writers and learned 
men. These men of learning or men of letters, in addition to 


( 1 ) 


(2 

(3 


I 


See: A»mal , vol. 2, p. 4; Nihaya , p. 102; Monroe, p. 

16; Scott, p. 419; Reconquest, p. 163; Nicholson, p. 
435. 

Conde, p. 165; 4 Ibar , vol. 7, p. 239; Raqm , p. 109. 
Uatt says that Castile with many Muslim subjects may 
have felt it was useful to have a Muslim state near - 
by to which the more discontented could flee for 
refuge (Uatt, p. 148). Al-Uarraq says that by the 
payment of tribute the Andalusians could retain Granada 
for a long time ( Manahi.j , vol. 2, p. 190; Naf h , vol. 4, 
p. 446). Lomax says that the inhabitants of Gfanada 
were wealthy since they exported their manufactures to 
the Maghrib and exchanged them for Sudanese gold which 
they used as tribute to pay off the Christian attacks 
when necessary; Vines Vives suggests that the 
Christians refrained from conquering Granada for fear 
of cutting this supply of gold ( Reconquest , p. 162). 
Lomax adds that the Christian states were weaker than 
they seemed. ( Reconquest . 162). 
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playing an important part in the eventful political and 
martial life of Granada, helped to convince the African 
rulers to send their troops to Andalusia in support of 
Granada on several occasions. 

This African interference in Andalusia could have 

( 1 ) 

been one of the major factors' ' which contributed to the 
long survival of Granada after the fall of the vast 
majority of Andalusian cities to the Spanish Christians. 

The first Marlnid force sent to offer its help to 

Granada entered Andalusia in 662/1263-64 . When Alfonso X 

( 2 ) 

besieged Algeciras by land and see in 670 /1271' 7 to stop 

African supplies, Ibn al-Ahmar sent his appeals for African 

help, not only against the Christians, but also against 

Banu Ashqilula, the governors of Malaga and Guadix, who 

(4} 

allied themselves with Alfonso X against him. 7 But 
Muhammad I died before he could get the Marlnid help he 
sought, and before his death in 671 / 1273 he urged 
his son Muhammad II to ally himself with the Marlnids and to 


(1) Nafh, vol. 4, p. 510; Muqaddima , vol. 2, p. 478; Watt, 
p . 148. 

(2) Dhakhira , p. 142. 

i3) Dhakhira , pp. 146-149. 

(4) These governors were Ibn al-Ahmar 1 2 * 4 s sons-in-lau, and 
their father was one of the first followers and 
staunch supporters of Ibn al-Ahmar; but they held 
their cities in the year 662 A*H (1263-64) and sought 
the aid of Castile, uhich patronised them for a long 
time (Conde', p. 166; Nuzha, p. 115; A *mll vol. 2, p. 
330; *1 bar, vol. 7, p. 406; Dhakhira , p. 125. 



The emblem of the Nasrid kings 
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ask for their help when it was needed. 

Muhammad II, nicknamed Al-Faqlh , was a poet, linguist, 

and patron of literature and science. He uas aided by his 

poets 1 2 3 4 AzIz Al-DanI, Ibn al-Haklm and Ibn al- ‘Abid al - 

Anfarl.^ 2 ^ At the beginning of his reign, the rebels at 

(31 

Malaga and Guadix doubled their attacks upon Granada ' 1 in 
support of their ally Alfonso X.^ Muhammad II despatched 
his messengers to Abu Yusuf, king of Morocco, with letters 
in which he asked for the Marlnids' help.^ 5 ^ 


Having captured Sijilmasa in 672-673 / 1273 Abu 

Yusuf sent his son Abu Zayyan Mandll at the head of a well 
equipped detachment of five thousand men to Andalusia, 
where they marched into the Christian territories as far as 
Jerez. The next year Abu Yusuf made peace with Yagumrisan 
of Tlemcen, and crossed into Andalusia with a large army of 
volunteers, tribesmen, and mercenaries. He was met at Tarifa 
by Ibn al-Ahmar and the rebels of Malaga, and, together, they 


(1) ‘Ibar, vol. 4, p. 369 4 vol. 7, p. 393; Ihat a, vol. 2, 
p. 99; Lamha, pp. 33 4 48; Nuzha, p. 117; Marqaba , p. 
125; Dhakhtra , p. 144; SubJi, vol. 5, p. 261 ; 
Inscripciones , p. 207. 

(2) See: Marqaba , p. 125; Bayan , vol. 3, p. 415; 4 Ibar , 
vol. 7, p. 393; Ihata, vol. 1, p. 557; Lamha, p. 50; 
Uafl, vol. 1, p. 207; Nuzha , pp. 117-119. 

(3) Ih§ta » vol. 1, p. 557. 

(4) Conde, pp. 170-172. 

(5) Dhakhlra , p. 164; Anis , p. 225; *Ibar , vol. 4, p. 369 
4 vol. 7, p. 393; Conde, p. 173. 

Dhakhlra, p. 164; *Ibar, vol. 7, p. 393. 


( 6 ) 
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discussed the latter f s disputes with Granada. But Ibn 
al-Ahmar seems to have left the conference in anger. 

Abu Yusuf then directed his armies to the Christian 
territories where he gained several victories, among which 
was the victory of Ecija where Don Nuno de Lara, the leader 
of the Castilian army, was badly defeated and killed. 


After his victory, Abu Yusuf returned to Algeciras, 
which was granted to him by its governor, while Muhammad 
II granted him the cities of Tarifa, Gibraltar, and Ronda 

(A) _ _ 

to use as bases. ' ' Abu Yusuf received a number of 
congratulatory poems. Among them was a poem sent by Ibn 
Ashqilula, which begins with the verse:^ 1 2 3 ^ 

->Jj 1 pS 


£ LLJI 


The four winds have already brought us 
tidings of your victories, and the 
stars, as they rise, hail your success. 


Having spent two months in Algeciras, Abu Yusuf then 
made a second foray into Andalusia in which he attacked 


(1) Dhakhira , pp. 155-167; Anis, p. 226; 4 5 Ibar, vol. 7, 
p. 406; Conde, p. 99; Scott, p. 437. 

(2) Marquma, p. 234; Lamha, p. 57; *Ibar , vol. 1 L p. 397 . 
Most sources say that he did so because Banu Ashqilula 
behaved in a rude and_sugercilious manner towards him 
in the presence of Abu Yusuf. 

(3) Anis , p. 227; Dhakhira , p^ 168; <Ibar , vol. 7, ,p. 397 
Ih3ta » vol. 1, p. 565; Ihafra , MS, p. 158; I stigsa* , 
vol. 3, p. 41 ^' Musnad ” ( Hesperfs , vol. 5, pi 18); Conde, 
p. 176; Scott, p. 438. 

(41 <Ibar, vol. 4, p. 369 & vol. 7, p. 396. 

(5) Dhakhira . p. 182; Anis , p. 230 (Tr. Adler, p. 33). 
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/ 1 \ 

Seville, 3erez and other cities. 1 * 3 He then decided to 

depart for Fez, leaving a feu thousand fursan in 

— — 

Algeciras. ' 

On the eve of Abu Yusuf's departure, Ibn al-Ahmar 
urote to him apologizing and expressing his fears of a 
Christian revenge* A number of historically important 
poems were thus exchanged by the poets of Ibn al-Ahmar and 
Abu Yusuf on behalf of the two monarchs, concerning the 
relations between Granada and Morocco. 

In view of Ibn al-Ahmar* s fears, Abu Yusuf returned 

to Fez to prepare for another invasion. In 676 / 1279 A. 

D. he entered Andalusia, and, together with the rebels of 

Malaga and Guadix, attacked Seville, Cordova and 3aen and 

captured several touns. He was then joined by Ibn al-Ahmar, 

and together they devastated many cities and forced Alfonso 

X to ask for peace. Abu Yusuf is reputed to have said to 

the messengers of Alfonso X uho came suing for peace: "I am 

a guest, and I cannot make peace on behalf of my host* 

(indicating Ibn al-Ahmar). It appears that Abu Yusuf 

wanted to assure Ibn al-Ahmar that he had no desire of adding 

(41 

Granada to his kingdom.' • Yet Ibn al-Ahmar was still worried 

• 

(1) Dhakhira , pp. 83-184; Anls , pp. 231-232; Istiqsa * , vol. 

3, p. 42. ’ 

(21 Dhakhira , p. 185; Anls, p. 232. 

(3) For these poems see: 4 Ibar , vol. 7, pp. 408, 409 4 414; 

Durra, vol. 3, pp. 20 & 23. 

(4) Anls , pp. 233-237; Flawshiyya . p. 132; Ifoata, vol. 1, d. 

SWT Istiqsa* » vol. 3, pp. 45-48; ‘I bar, vol. 7. dd. 
403-405; Conde, p. 99. 
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about the cordial relations developing between Abu Yusuf 

and the rebel governors of Malaga and Guadix. In the year 

677/1280 Abu Mufjammad Ibn Ashqilula the governor of Malaga 

died, and his son transferred the city*s rule to Abu Yusuf, 

who appointed a certain *Umar Ibn Yahya as its governor. 

Ibn al-Ahmar was angered by this development, and tried to 

recapture the city from Abu Yusuf, who insisted on keeping 

it for himself. Ibn al-Ahmar convinced its governor to 

surrender it to him. He thereupon allied himself with 

Alfonso against the Marlnids, and sent letters to 

Ya9*wmrasan of Tlemcen asking him to increase his attacks 

upon the Marlnid cities in order to impede their incursions 

( 1 1 

into Andalusia. ' ' Subsequently, Alfonso X laid siege to 

Algeciras for the same purpose; but when its people started 

to suffer the consequences of the siege, Ibn al-Ahmar gave 

up hi.s alliance with Alfonso, and sent his navy to join the 

African navy in the Straits. Together they defeated the 

( 2) 

Castilians and recaptured Algeciras.' • After that victory, 

Abu Ya<qub Ibn Abu Yusuf concentrated his attention on 

recapturing Malaga from Ibn al-Ahmar. For this purpose he 

received assistance from his brother Abu Zayyan, and Abu 

Ishaq Ibn Ashqilula, the governor of Guadix, and attacked 

(31 

the territories of Ibn al-Ahmar, but was repulsed.' 'Moreover, 

o 

(1) Anls , pp. 237-238; A *mal , vol. 2, p.322; Lamha , pp. 
57-58; Ilja^a, vol. 1, p. 565; <Ibar, vol. 7, pp. 

407 & 183. 

(2) Anls, pp. 239-242; Lamha, p. 58; ‘Ibar, vol. 7, pp. 

37 £T& 419. 

( 3 ) A*mal, vol. 2, p. 333; *Ibar, vol. 7, p. 42; Anls, 
p. 242. 
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the sons of Abu Yusuf decided to ally themselves uith 
Castile to invade Granada. Alfonso X, who uas delighted 
uith such a prospect sent his ambassadors to fez to seek 
Abu Yusuf* s agreement to the proposed alliance. Abu 
Yusuf apparently rejected his sons’ proposals, and even 

( i ) 

refused to meet the ambassadors.' ' Instead, he sent a 
message to all African tribes to prepare for jihad (i.e. 
holy uar). He then led a large army and entered the 
Iberian peninsula. He ravaged many Christian territories 
and sent out letters to Ibn al-Ahmar requesting him to 

put an end to his quarrels uith the flarlnids, but Ibn al - 

( 2 ) 

Ahmar refused to do so.' 7 

In the year 681 / 1282 Abu Yusuf received 

a message from Alfonso X seeking his aid against his son 

( 3 } 

Sancho.' ’ 

flaking use of this opportunity, Abu Yusuf immediately 
crossed over to Andalusia. Having been joined by some 
Granadine forces, Abu Yusuf met Alfonso X in the fortress 
of §akhrat 1 2 3 4 Abbad to the east of 3erez. They marched together 
into the Castilian territories, passing by Cordova and 

(1) Anls, p. 242; *Ibar , vol. 7, p. 420. 

(2) Anls , p. 243; *Ibar , vol. 7, p. 420. 

(3) Anls , p. 224; flaushiyya , p. 133; »Ibar , vol. 7, p. 423; 

Conde, p. 99; Al-flaqqarl says that it uas Sancho uho 
asked for help against his father ( Naf h , vol. 5, p. 120; 
Azhar, vol. 1, p • 61). 
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Toledo and getting as far as Madrid. Having achieved 

- - C i ) 

great victories, Abu Yusuf returned to Algeciras. v ' 

Ibn al-Ahmar, became uneasy about the alliance between 

Alfonso and Abu Yusuf. He allied himself with Sancho. He 

was, afterwards, compelled to make peace with Abu Yusuf 

and his son Abu Ya‘qub and to ask for their help in 

682 / 1283. Abu Yusuf did not hesitate in sending 

his troops into Andalusia in response to Ibn al-Ahmar*s 

request. After having marched as far north as Toledo, 

Cordova, Talavera and Ubeda, they returned to Algeciras 

( 3 ) 

and then departed to Morocco. v ' 

In 683 ! 1284, Alfonso X died, and was 

succeeded by his son Sancho IV . Exploiting this events, Abu 
Yusuf led a seemingly strong and large African army and 
invaded several Castilian cities. He was then joined by a 
new army from Granada, and another from Morocco under the 
leadership of his sons. They attacked Seville, Rute, Carmona, 
and other cities on the banks of the Guadalquivir. He then 
besieged Jerez for fifty days. This forced Sancho IV to seek 
a truce which was concluded after a meeting between Sancho 


(1) Anls , p. 245; < Ibar . vol. 7, p. 424. 

(2) Nuzha , p. 118; Anls , p. 245; * I bar , vol. 7, p. 425; 
Conde, p. 184. 

( 3 ) Anls, p . 246. 
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- - ( 1 \* 

IV and Abu Yusuf.' ' 

Abu Yusuf then returned to Algeciras, uhere he died 
in the year 685/1286. He uas succeeded by his son Abu 
Ya'qub (685-707/1 286-1307 ) . ^ 

Having ascended to the throne of Morocco, Abu Ya<qub 

met Ibn al-Ahmar and gave back to him all the African 

bases in Andalusia, except Algeciras, Tarifa, and Ronda. 

f3l 

He also renewed the peace with Sancho IV. ' 

A feu years later, Sancho IV broke the peace uith 
Abu Ya*qub, who, consequently, called his people to a jihad , 
crossed the Straits and met the Christian navy in a fierce 


(1) For details and for the terms of this treaty see: 
»Ibar , vol. 7, pp. 427-434} Anls , pp. 247-265} 

Maushiyya , p. 133} Subh , vol. 5, p. 197} Conde, p. 

§9} O’ callaghan, p. *332. 0*callaghan says that Sancho 
IV asked for peace uith the Marlnids, because he uas 
anxious about a possible French invasion of Aragon(p. 
392). 

* Abu Yusuf, according to some sources, asked Sancho IV 

to send him all the Islamic books which uere in the 
possession of_the Spanish Dews and Christians. Sancho 
IV sent to Abu Yusuf thirteen loads of those books, 
including copies of the Quran and some Quranic 
commentaries. ( Anis , p. 264} ‘Ibar , vol. 7, p. 434). 

(2) Anis^ p. 274} Rauda , p. 18} «Ibar , vol. 7, p. 435} 
Marquma , vol. 2, g . 234 Maushiyya , p. 133} Subh , vol. 
5, p • T97} Istigga* , vol. 3, p. 65} Mu* nis ’ p . * 1 38 } 
Sundusiyya , p. 1856. 

(3) Anls , p * 276} *Ibar , vol. 7, pp. 194 4 436} Subh , vol. 
5"^ p. 197. One of these bases given back to Ibn'al - 
Ahmar uas Guadix, whose governor AbO Ishaq jbn 

Ashqilula died in 687/1289, and his son*Abu al-Hasan 
transferred its possession to Ibn al-Ahmar, Anls , p. 
278} <Ibar , vol. 7, p. 440. 
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battle in which he was defeated. Shortly afteruards, he 
crossed the Straits again and succeeded this time in 
destroying the Christian navy on his way and attacking 
Seville and 3erez in 690/1292.^^ 

At this time, Ibn al-Ahmar *s fears of the Marlnids 
had reached a climax, and as a result he renewed the 
payment of tribute to Sancho IV as a sign of vassalage, 
and decided with him to invade Tarifa to prevent any 
further Marlnid invasion* Ibn al-Ahmar pledged to grant 
Sancho IV six fortresses and to supply the campaign with 
all the necessary provisions on the condition that he 
would retain Tarifa after its surrender. The city surrendered 
in 691 / 1292 . This event, however, left the Granadines quite 
unhappy. They wrote many poems expressing their sorrow, 
especially since Sancho IV, after receiving the six fortresses 
promised by Ibn al-Ahmar, renounced his promise and kept 
Tarifa for himself. This development compelled Ibn al-Ahmar 
to send his ambassadors and poets to Fez to seek the Marlnids’ 
forgiveness and their help. In 692 / 1294 Ibn al - Ahmar 


(1) For details see: Anis , p. 279; *Ibar , vol. 7, pp. 445 - 
446; mawshiyya , p. 133; Istiqsa'*" ^ vol. 3, p. 70. 

(2) Many factorscontributed to these fears, like Sancho* s 
warnings to Ibn al-Ahmar about the MarInids*_intentions, 

the rapprochement between Banu Marin and Banu Ashqilula, 
who were given high positions In Fez, and the success of 
the Marlnid invasions ( 1 2 * 4 Ibar , vol. 4, p. 370). 

Anis , p. 279; A <mal , vol. 2, p. 334; ^Ibar , vol. 7, pp. 
445-448 ; Istiqsl * , vol. 3, p • 70; Reconquest , p. 165. 


( 3 ) 
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trav/elled to Morocco, where he met Abu Ya<qub and 
apologized to him* Abu Ya‘qub accepted his apology, and 
in return granted him Algeciras, Ronda and other 
fortresses, and sent African troops to help recapture 
Tarifa; but their attempt was repulsed, and they returned 

( i ) 

empty-handed. ' 

After the death of Sancho IV in 693/1295 and the 
succession to the throne of his son Ferdinand IV (1295 - 
1312), whose reign witnessed at its very beginning a bad 
civil war in Castile, Ibn al-Ahmar allied himself with 
3aime II of Aragon, attacked the Castilian territories 
and captured Quesada (Arabic: Qijata) in 694/1295 
Alcaudete^^ (Arabic : Alqubdhaq) in 699/1300 and Bedmar 
and Arjona in 700/1302.^^ 

In the year 701 (1302) Muhammad II Ibn al-AIjmar died. 


(1) Anls , pp. 280-282; A»mal , vol. 2, p. 336; ^Ibar , vol* 
7, pp. 448-449; Istiqga* , vol* 3, pp. 74 4 75. 

(2) Anis, p. 283; ‘Ibar, vol. 7, pp. 454 4 518. 

(3) See the details of the truces concluded between 
Muhammad II and Oairne II in: Los Documentos, pp. 1, 

2, *4, 5, 7 4 8,. 

(4) Ibn al-Khatlb reports that Alcaudete was a most 
inaccessible fort and that it was next to a miracle 
to have it captured. Ibn al-AIjmar started_repairing 
it in person, whilst his poet Ibn al-3ayyab recited 
a long poem congratulating him for his success in 
capturing it. ( lhata , vol. 1, pp. 561-566). In 1312 
however the Christians recaptured it. 

(5) See: Lamha , p. 54; Durar , vol. 5, p. 10; lhata, vol. 

1, p • 561. * 
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( 1 ) 

and uas succeeded by his son Muhammad III. ' Muhammad III 

seems to have been a poet of some renoun, and Lisan al-Dln 

Ibn al-Khatlb professes to have seen a poetic collection, 

( diuan ) by him. Muhammad III uas aided in the 

administration of the state by his minister, Ibn al-Haklm, 

and his court is reputed to have been full of exceptionally 

( 3 } 

talented men of science and literature.' ' He conquered 
Ceuta in 705/1306^^uith the help of ‘Uthman Ibn Abu al-Ula 
the commander of the African volunteers in Granada. But he 
seems to have been a rough tyrant, uho oppressed his 
people, and they dethroned him after killing his minister 
Ibn al-Haklm in 708 j 1309 , and invited his half-brother 
Abu al-Ouyush Nasr, a son of a captive Christian lady named 

Shams al-Duha,^ 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 ^ to be their king. Muhammad III uas exiled 

• • • 

to the city of Almunecar , and Nasr ascended the throne of 
Granada. He later killed his deposed brother, by drouning 
him in 710/1311. Na§r uas a lover of peace, but his reign 
seems to have been, as Ibn al-Khatib describes it, an ill - 


(1) Anls, p. 184; Lamha, p. 58; *Ibar , vol. 7, p. 472; 
Subh , vol. 5, p. 261; Inscripciones , p. 209. 

(2) Itjgfa , vol. 1, p. 545; Lamfra , p. 61. 

(3) Nathlr Far^id , p.240; Lamtja , pp. 60-65; *Ibar , vol. 

4, p. 372; Qurra , vol. 2, pp. 90 4 127; Ihata , vol. 
1, pp. 545; Nuzha , p. 119. 

(4) Jadhua , p. 243; Ihata , vol. 1, p. 551; Lamha , p. 66, 
Nuzha , p. 120, *Ibar , vol. 7, p. 473. 

(5) Lamha, p. 66; Atmal, vol. 2, p. 337; Ihata, vol. 1, 

pp.^'51 4 547. ’ 

(6) Ihata , vol. 1, p. 551; Lamha , p. 67; Durar , vol. 4, 
p. 352; Nuzha , p. 121, »Ibar , vol. 4, p. 372. 

(7) Nuzha , p . 122; McCabe, p. 255. 

(8) Lamha, p. 67; Durar, vol. 4, p. 352; Ih ata , vol. 1, 

p. 5b2; Uaf l , vol. 1, p. 207; *Ibar . vdi; 7, p. 472. 
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( 

starred one,' ' 

In the year 709 / 1309, the Castilians 
attacked Algeciras and Gibraltar, while the Aragonese 
besieged Almeria by land and sea. The Castilians captured 
Gibraltar and besieged Algeciras, and when Nasr renewed 
his homage and fealty to Castile and accepted to pay an 
annual tribute and to surrender several castles, they 
raised the siege. On the other hand the Aragonese attempt 
to capture Almeria had failed and had caused them great 
losses after six months of siege. 

At the same time, Abu al-Rabi* , king of Morocco 
recaptured Ceuta from the Nasrids, and Nasr granted him 
Algeciras and Ronda.^ 3 ) In 712/1312 Ferdinand Iv seized 
Alcaudete, but he died three days before the complete 
surrender of the fortress, and his death was concealed 
until its final capture with the help of Ibn al-yajj, the 
minister of Nasr.^^ 

Ferdinand IV was succeeded by his son Alfonso XI 


(1) Ihafra , MS,fol. 59^ Lamha, p, 70; Nuzha, p, 123, 

(2) Lamha , p. 75; Ifrat a, Ms, fol. 61; *Ibar, vol. 7, p. 
SIS? Ourra , vol, 1, pp, 138-148; O' callaghan, p. 402. 

(31 Anls , p. 289; *1 bar , vol. 7, p. 499. 

(4) Nuzha , p. 125; IfaSfa , MS, fol. 60; Lamha , p. 75. 
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(1312-1350) uho uas a minor, and princa Pedro and prince 

Duan ruled for a while as joint regents. In Morocco 

Abu Safcld <l)thman ascended the throne in 710/1311 and 

(21 

prepared for a new invasion of Andalusia.' ' HJthman Ibn 

Abu al- 4 Ula, the head of the African volunteers in Granada 

who had invaded Ceuta in 705/1306, became anxious about the 

alliance between Granada and Morocco and fled to Malaga 

where he joined the rebellion of Abu Satld Faraj Ibn al - 

(31 

Ahmar.' ' The people of Granada and other cities, uho 

charged Nasr and his minster Ibn al-yajj with treachery and 

(41 

collaboration with the enemy, ' ' revolted against their 
king. Isma‘Il Ibn Faraj, with the help of *Uthman Ibn Abu 
Al- ‘Ula, invaded Granada and banished Na§r to Guadix, where 
he lived until his death in 722/1322., and his minister, so 
odious to the people, uas driven to Africa. Uith the 
accession of Ismafcll in 713 / 1314, the power of 
Banu Nasr was transferred to another branch of this family, 
since Isma*!l was the nephew of Nasr, his predeccessor, and 
the grandson of Isma<Il, a brother of the founder of the 
Nasrid dynasty. 


(11 *1 bar , vol. 7, p. 519. 

(2) Anls , p. 290; Lamha , p. 72; Durar , vol. 3, p. 67; 

<1 bar , vol. 7, p._502; Qadhwa p. 288; Conde, p. 102. 

(3) Nuzha , p. 123: Abu Sa*Id Faraj Ibn Ism3‘il Ibn Yusuf 
al-Ahmar . (see: Nathlr p. 19). 

(41 LambS , p. 75; Ihata , MS, fol. 61; Nuzha , p. 127. 

(5) IhSta , vol. 1, pp. 384-387; vol. 2, pp. 140-141 4 MS, 
fol. 61; Lamha , p. 75; Nuzha , 125; *1 bar , vol. 4, p. 

372; Durar , vol. 1, g. 401 ; Subh , vol. 5, p. 261. 

See the text of 2sma*Il»s allegiance in: Nuzha, p. 
125. See also: Ifcata, vol. 1, p. 381; Durra, vol. 1, 
p. 213; Durar, vol. 1, p. 401. 


( 6 ) 
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Israa<Il, uho uas a poet, was aided by his ’court 

writer Ibn al-Jayyab.^^ His first concern uas the threat 

presented by his deposed uncle, Nasr, uho urged Alfonso 

XI 1 s regents to invade Granada. The two regents launched 

a joint attack and defeated the Granadine army at Uadi 

Fartunl^in 716/1317. Many scholars and writers were killed 

in the course of the fighting, and many surrounding 

( 2 ) 

fortresses were besieged and taken. ' / Unduly encouraged by 
their victory, Na§r and the regents of Castile aspired to 
capture Granada. Don Pedro, Don 3uan, and a great number 
of Christian nobles led a large army and fell upon the 
fertile Vega of Granada, whose terror-stricken people, sent 
urgent appeals for help to the king of Fez, uho demanded 
the extradition of ^Uthman Ibn Abu al- *Ula in return for his 
assistance. The Granadine ambassadors, who refused this 
demand, hastened back to Granada only to find that MJthman 
Ibn Abu al- *Ula had routed the Castilians and killed a 
number of their nobles including Pedro and 3uan in the plain 
of Granada in 718 / 1318.^^ After his victory over 


(1^ Lamha , p. 79; Ihata , vol. 1, p. 380; Nathir , p._81. 

(2) Ihaja , vol. 1, pp. 387 4 388; Lamha , p. 84; A*mll , 

voTt 2, p. 339. 2” 

(3) For details see: Lamha , p. 85; Ihata, vol. 2, p. 437 
4 vol. 1, p. 3B9; ~?T<mil , vol. 2, ‘p I 340; Nuzha , g. 

129; Nathir Far^id , p. 330; Katlba , p. 176; Masalik/ 

Andalus , p. 43; Durar , vol. 3, p. 50 4 vol. 1, p. 

401; »Ibar , vol. 4, p. 373 4 vol. 7, p. 519; Sublj » 

vol. 5, pp. 198 4 272; Naf h , vol. 1, p. 449 4 vol. 4, 

p. 510; Istigsa' , vol. 3, p. 108; Scott, p. 454; 
Murphy, pi 14(3; Reconquest p. 166. This victory was a 
subject of many poems, letters and works, see: Ihata , 
vol. 1, p. 389, vol. 2, p. 433 4 MS, fol. 3; Katlba 

p. 176; Nuzha pp. 129-130; Durra, vol. 2, p. Vi; Nafh , 
vol. 1, pp. 450-451; Tbn al-3ayyab, pp. 158-160. 

(*) Sp. Guadalhortuna 
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the Castilians, and after the death of Nasr at the same 
time in Guadix, Isma»Il Ibn Faraj attacked the Christian 
frontiers using al-anfat , ' * and captured Huescar (Arabic: 
Ushkar) in 724 / 1324 and Martos (Arabic: Martush)in 725/ 
1325. ^ 


Three days after his return from this campaign, 

Ismlill was assassinated by a son of his uncle in 725/ 

( 3 ) 

1325,' ' and was succeeded by his nine-year-old son, 

Muhammad IV, whose regent, Muhammad Ibn Ahmad al-Ash^arl, 

(a) 

surnamed Ibn al-Mahruq, acted as king,' ' and caused a 
considerable amount of tension as a result of his enmity 
with MJthman Ibn Abu al- 4 Ula. When Muhammad IV came of age, 
he killed his minister, and brought these problems under 
control. He then turned his attention to a brief campaign 


(1) This is described by Ibn al-Khatlb as a hot iron missile 
which has the sound of thunder, ‘and destroys every- 
thing in its way. It is considered by Lomax as the first 
use of gunpowder and cannon in European warfare* 
(Reconquest, p. 166), Lamha, p. 85$ Ihata, vol. 1, p. 

im: - 

( 2 ) Ihata , vol. 1, pp. 390-391} Lamha , pp. 85 4 86; A<mal 
vol. 2, p. 340} Katlba, p. 77; Nuzha , p. 130; Nafh , 
vol. 5, p. 492; Scott, pp. 456-457; McCabe, p . 25"? . 

These references also produce a number of poems 
concerning this event. 

(3) Ifrata , vol. 1, p. 392; A<mal , vol. 2, p. 340; Lamha , 
pp. 87-88, Nuzha, p. 131; <fbar , vol. 4, p. 373; Durar , 
vol. 1, p. 402; Inscripciones , p. 63. 

(4) Ihata , vol. 1, p. 532 4 vol. 2, p. 136; A *mll , vol. 2, 
pi_ *341 ; Durar , vol. 4, p. 9; *Ibar , vol. 7, p. 530. 

(5) Ihlta , voi: T"7 p. 535 4 vol. 2, p. 137; Lamha , p. 93; 
Durar , vol. 3, p. 50; *Ibar , vol. 7, p. 530.’ 

(6) Lamha, p. 93; Ihata, vol. T, p. 535; A‘mal, vol. 2, pp. 

341 - 343 . 
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in which he captured a number of fortresses and towns 

- ( 1 ) 

beyond the Granadine frontiers, using al-anf at . ' ' 

In the year 726/1326 Alfonso XI, with the help of 

Aragon and Portugal, captured many Muslim towns and tried 

to close the Straits, but was on the whole repulsed by the 

Granadine armies led by Abu al-Na<Im Riduan, a leader of 

Christian descent. Still afraid of Alfonso XI f s attacks, 

Muhammad IV travelled to Morocco to seek the help of its 

- (3) 

king, Abu al-Hasan tAli. ' Abu al-Hasan despatched his son 
Abu Malik at the head of an African force to Andalusia, 

where he was joined by the Granadine army under the leader- 

- ^ - ( 4 ) 

ship of Abu al-Na fc im Riduan. They attacked Gibraltar' ' and 

captured it in 733 / 1333, and Muhammad IV marched 

into the Castilian camp in person to persuade Alfonso XI to 

surrender it.^^ 


(1) He captured the fortresses of Priego de Cordoba, Cabra,Baena 
Castro and Lorca. Many odes were written concerning 
these victories, see: Ihlta , vol. 1, pp. 509, 533 4 
535; Lamha , pp. 91-92; Nuzha , p. 132; Durar, vol. 4, 

p. 10; Scott, p. 462. 

(2) fc I bar , vol. 7, p. 530; Durar , vol. 1, p. 106; Nuzha , 

p ,_132; O' callaghan, p . 40 9_. _ 

(3) Abu al-Hasan ‘All Ibn ‘Uthman Al-Marlnl, succeeded his 

father in 731/1331 ( Subh , vol. 5, p. 195; *1 bar , vol. 

7, p. 525; Istiqsa 1 2 3 4 5 , 'voi. 3, p. 118; Conde, p. 102.) 

(4) Gibraltar was captured by Ferdinand IV of Castile in 
709 A.H/1309 A.D. 

(5) Nuzha , pp. 132-133; Lamha , p. 93£ Iftafra , vol. 1^ p. 

530; A <mal , vol. 2, p. 343; Bat tuta >P » 665; Diuan 
Lisin , p. 326; ‘Ibar , vol. 7, pp. 530-531; Jadhwa , p. 

46. It is said that Alfonso XI surrendered Gibraltar 
because he was occupied with internal troubles in 
Castile as well as difficulties with his other 
neighbours (0 1 callaghan, p. 409; Spain, p. 180). 



Shortly after this event, Muhammad IV uas assassinated 


by Banu al- *Ula, uho became worried about the new 

rapprochement between Granada and Fez. Many Andalusian 

jurists ( fuqaha’ ) took part in this conspiracy. After this 

( 1 ) 

seemingly abominable crime, ' ' those uho had planned it 
installed Abu al-yajjaj Yusuf I Ibn Isml^Il as king of 
Granada. He was Muhammad IV’s brother, but from a different 
mother, a captive lady by the name of Bahir.^^ Yusuf I 
began his reign with the expulsion of his brother’s assassins 
and by making peace with Castile and Aragon. Ibn al-Khatlb 
reports that this uas the first time during the reign of Banu 
Nasr that peace uas concluded without the condition of a 
payment of tribute to Castile. Most of the affairs of the 
state were managed by Yusuf I’s chamberlain, Abu al-Na*im 
Ridwln, his court writer Ibn al-Jayyab, and by Ibn al-Khatlb 
uho often deputised for Yusuf I during his absence. Yusuf 
I uas on good terms with Morocco, Aragon and Castile. 

But the peace did not last long , as in 740 / 1339 a 


(1) Many elegies were recited at Muhammad IV’s funeral 
(see: A <mal , vol. 2, pp. 344 4 348 ; Lamha , pp. 98-102). 

(2) Ihata, vol. 1, p. 540; A«mal , vol. 2 ~, pi 344; Nuzha, 
pp. * 132-133; ^Ibar , vol. 4, p. 374; Durar , vol. 4 , p . 
10; Istiqsa* , vol. 3, p. 123. 

(3) *Ibar , vol. 4, p. 374; Istiqsa* , vol. 3, p. 123. 

(4) Lamha , p. 109; Los Documen tos, pp. 63, 68 4 69; Diuan 
Lisan , p. 620; Nafh, vol. 5, p. 80. 

(5) IhSta , vol. 1, pp. ‘507-513 4 MS, fol. 152; A *mal , vol. 
2^ g . 350; Durar , vol. 5, p. 227. 

(6) Diuan Lisan, p. 231; Los Document os, pp . 61-62, 87, 101 . 
429, 405 4 533. 
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sea battle uas fought in the Straits in uhich Alfonso 

( i ) - 

XI* s navy uas defeated.' 7 in the same year Yusuf I 

seized several Castilian fortresses such as Karkabul ( Carcabuey ) 

( 2 ) 

and Shaudhar. 7 When Abu al-Hasan, king of Morocco, 
received the tidings of these events, he sent his son 
Abu Malik at the head of an African army to Andalusia 
to help the Granadines, but Abu Malik uas defeated and 

(3 ) 

killed by the Castilians.' 7 To avenge the death of his 
son, Abu al-Hasan led his armies in person uith the aim 
of capturing the entire Peninsula. Uhen he approached 
the Straits he uas met by the united naval forces of 
Castile, Aragon and Portugal. He succeeded in defeating 
this joint naval force and destroying most of the 
Christian ships. In the year 741/1340-1341, he entered 
Andalusia uith a large number of his troops, mercenaries, 
volunteers, and tribesmen uith their families and valuables. 

The Granadine army joined him under the command of Yusuf I. 

They laid siege to Tarifa using, as Conde' and Scott say,^^ 
pieces of crude artillery transported from Ceuta. Aragon 
and Portugal sent their forces to aid Alfonso XI. The clergy. 


(1) pluan Lisan , pp. 581 4 584; Ihata , MS, fol. 97; Katiba , 

p. 158; Ourar , vol. 4, p. 295. / 

(2) Diuan Lisan , pp. 244 4 363; Nathlr , p. 168. (Sp. Oodar) 

(31 <1 bar , vol. 7, p._542; Istiqsa 1 2 * 4 5 , vol. 3, p. 135. 

(4) Lamha , p. 105; Ihata , MS^ foi. 153; <Ibar , vol. 7, p. 
543 ; Scott, p. 4/0 ; Read, p. 194. 

(5) Conde, p. 254; Scott, p. 473. 
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blessed by the Pope, inflamed the zeal of the Christians. 

A series of battles took place on the banks of the Salado 
River outside Tarifa, where the Muslim armies were badly 
routed when a Christian force surprised the camp of Abu 
al-Hasan and took it by storm. Abu al-Hasan only just 
managed to escape to Africa leaving his harem, sons and 
many members of his royal family in the hands of the 
Christians.' ' Henceforth, the help of the Marlnids was 
reduced to presents, arms, and some volunteers. A peace 
treaty, meant to last for ten years, was then concluded 
with Abu al-Hasan, and Yusuf I, who resumed the payment of 
tribute to Castile. 

In spite of the peace, raiding forays from both sides 
continued on the frontiers between Granada and Castile and 
ended with the fall of some Castilian strongholds into the 
hands of the Granadines in 743 / 1343. After 

( 3 } 

these skirmishes, and with volunteers from all over Europe, ' 


(*) The Pope at the time was Benedict XII (see: A History 
of the Papacy , by M. Creighton, p._42, London, 1882 ) • 

(1) Lamha , p. 105; Marquma p. 238; A*mal , vol. 2, p. 350; 

IhSta , MS, fol. 153; Nuzha , p. 1^4; <Ibar , vol. 4, p. 
3"? 4 * 4 vol. 7, p. 544; Durar , vol. 5, p. 227; Nafh , 
vol. 5, p. 14 4 vol. 4, p. 403; Conde, p. 2551 McCabe, 
p. 260; Scott, p. 473; Spain , p. 182; O'callaghan, p. 
411, ... • This battle_was also a subject of many 
poems and letters: Diwan Lisan , p. 248, 408, 569 4 
624; Nafh , vol. 6, pp. 358-360. _ ^ 

(2) Yusuf”! Saptured the fortresses of Banu al-Bashlr and 
Este_pa near Malaga where his court writer Ibn al - 
Khatib recited a congratulatory poem ( olwan Lisan , p. 
565; Ihata , vol. 2, p. 528; Durra , vol. 2, p. 1 21 ) . 

(3) Reconquest , p. 157. 
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Alfonso captured the stronghold of Alcala la Real and laid 

siege to Algeciras. The siege lasted about two years, 

during uhich time Yusuf I made many attempts to raise it, 

but in vain. Finally the people of Algeciras uere starved 

into surrender, and a truce for ten years was concluded 

/ 1 ) 

between Granada and Castile.' ' 

Unable to send any relief to Algeciras, Abu al-Hasan 

4 AlI sent a message in 745/1344 to the king of Egypt 

asking for his help. The messengers returned to Morocco 

uith little more than a long reply full of greetings, 

(21 

prayers and apologies.' J Making use of the peace, Yusuf I 
employed himself in the service of his people. He thus 
established the school of Granada, built watch towers and 


(1) Lamha , p. 110; Ihata , MS, fol. 154; A*mal , vol. 2, p. 

531? Nuzha , p. 134; *Ibar , vol. 4, p. 374 4 vol. 7, ' 

p. 546; Ma’athir , vol. 2, p. 154; Ourra , vol. 2, pp. 

87 4 122; Bad5’ i* , vol. 2, p. 587; Naffr , vol. 4, pp. 
403-404; Conde', p. 258; Scott, p. 463; Spain, p. 184. 

(2) See these letters in: Nafh , vol. 4, pp. 586-400; 
Istiqsa’ , vol. 3, pp. 140-151; Subh , vol. 8, p. 87. 

(*) This school was founded during the reign of King Yusuf 
I, and by the assistance and under the supervision of 
the king’s chamberlain Abu al-Na<Im Riduan in 750/1349. 
It is understood from the poems of Ibn Sl-Khatlb and 
Ibn al-Oayyab inscribed on the walls and doors of the 
school that its construction was intended to save the 
Granadine students the trouble of long journeys to 
Africa and the East searching for knowledge. This 
school included many rooms, and a special ward for the 
accomodation of students and teachers. It included also 
a mosque, and a library. The most distinguished learned 
men from Granada and Africa were chosen to lecture in 
it. The curriculum comprised theology, jurisprudence, 
medicine, chemistry, philosophy, astronomy and other 
subjects. = 
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( 1 ) 

fortresses, and added neu parts to the Alhambra palace* 7 
But the peace uas again violated, when Alfonso XI, uith a 
tremendous army, laid siege to Gibraltar in 750/1349 not 

only to draw nearer to Granada but also uith the intention 

( 2 ) 

of invading Africa.' 7 The siege had been going on for one 

year uhen Andalusia uas struck by the plague to uhich 

Alfonso XI himself fell victim in 751/1350. This impeded 

( 3 } 

the Castilian attempt to capture Gibraltar.' 7 

Alfonso XI uas then succeeded by his son Pedro the 
Cruel, uho, being preoccupied uith quelling the opposition 


= Granadine and modern historians describe this 

school as the greatest educational institution ever 
constructed in Muslim Andalusia. There is only one 
hall of that school left uhere it stood to the north 
of the grand mosque of Granada and opposite the royal 
ceraetry. (For details see: Nafh, vol. 5, pp. 392, 457 
4 511, vol. 6, p. 482 4 vol. 7, p. 103; Lamha , p. 109, 
Estudio,p. 205; Rihlat al-Qalasadl , p. 1 65- 168; 
Barnamaj al-Majirl , pp. 119 4 18; Monroe, p. 62; 
Hitti, p. 563; McCabe, p. 255; Murphy, p. 214; Ihata , 
Vol. 2, pp. 508-509 4 MS, fol. 145 4 159; Katiba ^ p. 
96._See also: Al-Athar al-Andalusiyya al-Baqiya fi 
Isbania ual-Bortuqhll p . 1 72-Muhammad A. Inan-Cairo - 

to ]: — — — 

(1) McCabe, p. 126; Murphy, p. 193; Cstudio .pp. 3 4 205; 
Conde, p. 261; DTuan Lisan , p. 398; Lamha , p. 109. 

(21 O'calla^han, p. 413. _ ’ 

( 3 ) Lamha , p. 108; Nuzha , p. 134; Ba^ t ut a . p .665 ; Ifrata , 

MS, fol. 110; *Ibar , vol. 7, p. 679; Bada » i* , vol. 2, 
p. 87; Conde, p"I STO; Remiro, pp. 164 4 175, Scott, 
p. 483. This event uas the subject of many letters 
and poems in Granada see: Lamha , p. 108; Dluan Lisan , 
pp. 412 4 285; Nafh , vol. 4, p • 442; Subh , vol. 7, 
pp. 40 4 66; Remirfi, pp. 135 4 219. ’ 

(4) Marqaba , pp. 155-156. 
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he met from his nobles and brothers, made peace uith Yusuf 

I and sought his help against^^ one of his brothers who 

was supported by Portugal* Fishing in troubled waters, Yusuf 

( 2 } 

I attacked and captured a number of fortresses.' ' 

In the year 755/1354 and during the prayers of c Td 

- (31 

al-F itr Yusuf I was assassinated, reportedly by- a madman; ' 

Yusuf I had three sons: Muhammad, the son of his captive 

wife Buthaina, and Isml*!l and Qais from his captive wife 

Mariam. His son Muhammad succeeded him as Muhammad M and 

assumed the title of Al-GhanI Billah. He confirmed the peace 

uith Castile. 

Muhammad V filled his court uith a considerable number 
of talented writers, and as he ascended the throne he 
reaffirmed the peace uith the Spaniards as already mentioned, 
and proceeded to improve on his palaces and build schools. 


(1) *Ibar , vol. 7, p. 679. These troubles were the subject 
of letters exchanged between Granada and Fez: See: 
Kunasa, pp. 64 & 94. 

(2) This information is taken from the letters written by 
Ibn al-Khatlb, the minister of Granada, to Abu ‘Inan 
king of Morocco in 751/1352. (Kunasa, p. 94; Remiro, 

, p* 211 >- . „ _ 

(3) Lamha , p. 110; A_*mal, vol. 2, p. 352; Oman Lisan , p. 
531; Nuzha , p. 134; <Ibar , vol. 4, p. 375 & vol. 7, p. 
632; Durar, vol. 5, pi ? 27 ; Durra , vol. 3, p. 351; 

Nafh, vol. 4, pp. 424-426 & vol. 5, p. 01 ; Conde, d» 
TtTJ Inscripciones , p. 63. 

(4) Nuzha \ pi 134; Inscripciones , p. 63. 

(5) See his letter to Abu ‘Inan ( Nafh , vol. 4, p. 427), 
see also: Lamba , p. 113, his allegi ance in Subh , vol. 

9, p. 337, and for his accession, see the poem of Ibn 
al-Khatlb in: Diwan Lisan , p. 435; his letter to Abu 
<Jnan *in: Remiro, p. 361^ See also: Nathir, p. 77; 
Ihata , vol. 2, p. 14; A<mal, vol. 2, p . 351 ; <Ibar,vol. 
4, p. 375 4 vol. 7, p. 690. 
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( 1 ) 

hospitals and monasteries • ' ' The first discord he 
encountered uas the rebellion in Gibraltar led by its 
governor 6 Isa Ibn Nandll which was quickly suppressed. ' 

The peace did not last long, since in 760/1358 
Isml^Il, Nuhammad V * s half brother, incited by his mother 
and his cousin, dethroned Nuhammad V/ and killed his 

a 

chamberlain Abu al-Na<Im Ridwan.^ 3 ^ Nuhammad V, escaped to 
Guadix, and thence to Fez where he took refuge and where 
he, his secretary Ibn al-Khatib and other companions were 
received generously by Abu Salim king of Norocco. In 761/ 
1359 Abu Sa 4 Id Nuhammad, nicknamed El-Bermejo, cousin and 
regent of Isma^Il, killed the king and his brother Qais, 
and seized the throne of Granada. 

Nuhammad V taking advantage of the disorder in Granada 
prepared to return and regain the throne. In 763/1361 he 
succeeded, with the help of Pedro, the Castilian king, Abu 
Salim and a number of Granadine subjects, in recapturing the 
throne from Abu Sa*Id who took refuge in Castile, where, 
according to many sources, he uas beheaded and his head. 


O) 


( 2 ) 

(3) 


Diwan Lisan , p. 543; I hat a , vol. 2, pp. 14, 15, 19^ 50 
& 51; Lamha , p. 113; 4 tbar , vol. 7, p. 690; 1st iq?a 1 , 
vol. Z~, p. 192; Estudio , p. 144; Inscripciones - ^ p . 1 72 ; 
Nonroe, p. 62. Nonasteries is used here as a 
translation of zawiya 4 ribat . 

IhSta , vol. 2, pp. 21-23; Battut 
vol. 7,_p. 612; Nathlr , pp. 33b- 
Sees Ihata, vol. 2, p. 15. 


a,pp. 666-667; ^Ibar, 
140. 
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together with those of his companions, sent to Muhammad V 


( 1 ) 


After his return Muhammad V eliminated the office of 

yazir, transferred the office of shaikh al-qhuzat , who was 

responsible for leading the African volunteers, from the 

Moroccans to the members of his family, and began to 

reorganise the military and civil affairs of Granada, 

depending wholly on his secretary Ibn al— Khatib who had 

/ 2 1 

returned to Granada with him*' ' Meanwhile, the people of 
Granada were enjoying a long spell of peace, which was 
occasionally interrupted by the rebellions of some members 

of the royal family. But these were disturbances which were 

(31 

easily put down.' ' 


This relatively long period of peace was attributed 
to the civil war in Castile between Pedro and his brother 
Henry II. The troubles were further compounded when Pedro 
obtained the aid of England, Granada and the Dews, while 


(1) Lamha, pp. 114-130; A<mal, vol. 2, pp. 352-361 ; I hat a , 
voTT 1, pp. 398-404, pp .”523-532 4 vol. 2, pp . 26-2?; 
Nufada , pp. 81, 103, 279, 285 4 299; Dlwln Lisan , pp. 
359 4 457; Remiro, p. 252; Los Oocumentos , p. T43; 

Qara 1 2 3 in , p. 44; Nathir , p. 85; Durar , voi . 4, p. 10; 
Subh, vol. 5, p. 263; ‘Ibar, vol. 4, pp. 375-376 4 
ToTT 7. dd. 637-638; Istiqsa', vol. 4, p. 9; Azhar,vol. 
1, pp. 37, 272 4 274; NafliT ~vol. 5, pp. 84, 90 4 95, 

vol. 6, pp. 333 4 478; Concle, p. 275; Scott, pp. 275 

4 489; Le Bon, p. 280. 

(2) Ihita, vol. 2, p. 31; A* mil , vol. 2, p. 361; Lamha , p. 
130; *Ibar , vol. 7, p. 694; Istiqs5» , vol. 4, p. 81. 

(3) Ihafra , vol. 2, pp. 33 4 65; Conde,' p. 288. 
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Henry II uas aided by the Pope, France, Aragon and Porturall^ 

Muhmmad \J never lost sight of the fact that this civil 
war, as well as the peace between Granada and Castile were 
one day to come to an end, and thus he addressed his subjects 
on many occasions advising them not to give themselves up to 

a life of luxury and to acquaint themselves with the use of 

( 2 \ 

all kinds of arms.' ' 


Uhen Pedro requested Muhammad V*s aid, in 767/1365, the 

Granadine ruler consulted his jurists who eagerly suggested 

that he should agree, in order to inflame the trouble in 

f 3 1 

Castile by keeping Pedro*s resistance strong and alive.' ' 

Muhammad V led a Granadine force to Cordova where it was 

joined by Pedro. They laid siege to Cordova and attacked its 

walls several times, but they were unable to capture the city, 

because of the continuous heavy rain and the shortage of 

( 4 } 

provisions.' ' Muhammad V fell back to Granada capturing 


(1) For details see: Ihata, vol. 2, pp. 42-48; A »mal , vol. 
4, p. 377 4 vol. 7 , p . 679; Subh , vol. 5, pT 263; a 
poem of Ibn Zamrak in Nafh, voTT 7, p. 173; Conde, p. 
289; O’callaghan, p. 51 4; ‘ Spain , p. 212; Isabella of 
Spa in, p. 262; Reconquest, p. 168. 

(2) See his addresses to his people in: Remiro, p. 368; 
Nafh , vol. 7, p. 379. 

(31 Ih3ta , vol. 2, pp. 84 4 85. 

(4) H^Ei Uatts suggests that the enterprise failed through 
lack of confidence in each other on the part of the 
allies ( Spain , p. 213) see also a message from Muhammad 
V to *Abd al- ‘Aziz king of Morocco (Remiro, pp. 3(35 - 
313). 
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several fortresses on his way. Realizing the weakness of 

the frontiers of Castile, Muhammad \l in 767/1365 seized 

the forts of Andujar, Paterna,La Sahla, Burgo, Iznajar 

3 abal Alshuwar and others, using al-anflt which were 

( 1 ) 

apparently transported on wheels.' ' 

In the following year 768/1366. Muhammad V fell upon 
Seville and captured Utrera.^^ In 769/1367 he invaded 3aen, 
Ubeda and Priego,but became concerned about the news of 

Pedro*s death and the accession of his killer, Henry II, in 

(3} * 

77/1369. ' ' In the meantime, the Pope had got together a 

large army from France, Castile and other Christian 

countries in an attempt to capture Granada, a matter which 

filled the hearts of the Granadines with horror, and caused 

them to send appeals for help to many Muslim countries such 


(1) See the message sent from Muhammad \J to the king of 
Morocco: Remiro, p. 270. See’also: Ihata , vol. 2, 
pp. 51-79; Conde, p. 290. For the literary reactions 
to these invasions see: Ihata , vol. 2, pp. 78-82; 
Remiro, p. 270 & pp. 305-313; Qarl*in, p. 49; Azhar, 
vol. 2, p. 139; Nafh, vol. 7 , pp. 178, 190, 19T7T79 
4 389. 

(2) For details and literary reactions see: Iha^a , vol. 

2, p. 82; Qarl* in , p. 12; Remiro, pp. 277 & 284; 

Nafh, vol. 6 , p. 339. 

(3) For details and literary reactions see : Ihata , vol. 

2, pp. 83-84; A<mal, vol. 2, p. 387; Remiro, pp. 

287 & 295; Tairlf, p. 916; Subh, vol. 8 , p. 107; Nafh, 
vol. 1 , p. TTT. 

(*) The concerned Pope is probably Urban \f who was 

appointed pope between the years 1362-1370. (A History 
of the Papacy by: M. Creighton, vol. 1, pp. 48-51 , 
London, Longmans, 1882). This Pope is said however to 
have supported Henry against his brother king Pedro 
( Spain , p. 210). 
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as Morocco, Tunisia, Tlemcen, Egypt, and Arabia. But 
internal dissensions broke out again in Castile and between 
Castile and Portugal which impeded the Papal enterprise. 
Muhammad V taking advantage of the new quarrels in Castile 
captured the fortresses of Montiel, Al-Huwayz, Ruts, Zamra, 
Burj al-Haklm and Al-Qashtur 


Muhammad U then aspired to recapture Algeciras which 
was lost in 743/1342. He called upon his people to take 
part in this enterprise. He also sought the help of King 
‘Abd al-‘AzIz of Morocco, who was, however, preoccupied with 
domestic quarrels concerning the throne. Muhammad \J besieged 
Algeciras in 770/1368 for a few days after which he wrested 
it from the Castilian garrison. He then destroyed it in 
order that it might not be taken by the Castilians againl^ 
In 771/1369 he attacked the surroundings of Seville, and 
captured Osuna (Arabic: Ushuna) and Marchena (Arabic : 
Murshana) . 


(1) For the_various messages dispatched for this purpose 
see: Ihata , vol. 2, pp. 47, 53 <£ 86; Remiro, pp. 287, 
386 & 382; Subh , vol. 8, p. 107; Buqhyat al-Ruwwad , 
vol. 2, p. T5"5T Naf h, vol. 1, p. 32l <£ vol. p .444. 

(21 Ihata , vol. 2, pp. S6-87. 

(3) See the message sent from Muhammad V to the king of 
Tunisia in Remiro, p. 318, see also: Ihata , vol. 2, 
p • 8 7 • 

(4) Ihata , vol. 2, pp. 87-88; *Ibar , vol. 7, p. 680; 
Istigsa* , vol. 4, p. 56. 

(5) IhSta ; Vol. 2, pp. 90-91. 
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The story of those victories gained by Muhammad V 
during the period (767-771 /1365-1369), can in fact be 
culled from the messages exchanged between Granada and 
the many Muslim countries uhose help uas sought at the 
time. ^ ^ 


In 772/1370 Muhammad V/ withheld the payment of 

tribute to Castile, a policy which was pursued throughout 

the rest of his lifetime and for many years after his 

(21 

reign.' ' 


In 773/1371 Ibn al-Khatlb, the secretary of Muhammad 

• • 

V , and the prime minister of Granada, fled to Morocco to 
avoid the intrigues of his rivals. He was generously 
received by Abu Faris ‘Abd al- ‘Aziz in Fez.^^ In order to 
secure the return of his secretary, Muhammad V started to 
involve himself in the internal Moroccan quarrels. He, 
therefore, recaptured Gibraltar from the Moroccans and 
supplied Abu al- 4 Abbas Ahmad al-Marlnl uith soldiers, arms 


(l) For these messages and poems concerning these events 
see: The messages sent to be read on the sepulchre of 
the Prophet in: Nafh , vol. 1, p. 505, vol. 6, pp. 360 
& 379; Remiro, pi 3^6; the message sent to the king 
of Tunis in *Ibar , vol. 7, p. 959; the message sent 
to Abu Hammu king of Tlemcen: Nafh , vol. 6, p. 507; 
the message sent to the king of Fez, Nafh , vol. 1, p. 
506; the message sent to the prince of Mecca, in 
which it is mentioned that jihad is of the same degree 
of importance as Haj 3 ? Subh , vol. 7, p. 47; Remiro , p. 
264, and the message sent to the Prince of Medina : 
Subh , vol. 7, p. 53. For other messages and poems see: 
ftafh, vol. 7, p. 195, Oiwan Lisin, p. 320; Nathlr 
fara 1 * 3 id , pp. 156-288. “ 

(21 »Ibar , vol. 4, p. 378; Subh, vol. 5, p. 263. 

(3) «Ibar , vol. 7, p. 696, Istiqsa* , vol. 4, p. 59. 
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and money to help him resume the struggle for the throne. 

Having ascended to the throne of Morocco, the neu king 

Abu al- ‘Abbas had Ibn al-Khatlb arrested and killed in 

/ 1 \ 

his prison in 776/1374. ' Muhammad V took to supporting 

the Moroccan kings one against the other by sending his 

troops or fleet several times to Ceuta, Fez, and .even to 

Tlemcen, a fact which indicates the ueakness of Morocco 

at this time, and shows that it was not in a position to 

send any help of significance to Granada ever since the 

Marlnid defeat at Tarifa in 741/1340^) Furthermore, Ibn 
- (3 ) 

Khaldun reports' • that Morocco seemed at that time to be 
one of the Andalusian dependencies. On the pretext of 
keeping order in Morocco, Muhammad \] led his armies into 
the country in 783/1381, 786/1384, 789/1387, and the poets 
in their panegyrics, often referred to him at this time as 
the king of the two shores ( ‘udwatain) • 

The prosperity of Granada at that time turned the 
city itself into a cosmopolitan metropolis frequented by 
people of all nations, including the Spaniards. This 
prosperity was due to the peace concluded with Henry II and 


(1) tlbar , vol. 4, p. 379 4 vol. 7, p. 101; Qau» , vol. 8, 
p. 62; Istiqsa* , vol. 4, p. 62. 

(2) Naf h , vol. 5, p. 104. 

(3) <Ibar , vol. 7, p. 729. 

(4) Qara* in , pp. 53 4 54, Mawshiyya , pp. 141-142; Nathir , 
p. 72; Subh , vol. 5, p. 205; Ma'athir, vol. 2, p. 

201; tjbar , vol. 7, pp. 729, 730 & 740; Nafh, vol. 5, 
pp. 172 4 177, vol. 7, pp. 196 4 266. It seems that 
Muhammad V, after his victories in Andalusia and 
Morocco even entertained hopes of invading Rome and 
Iraq and of regaining the whole of Andalusia. His 
ambitions are reflected in the works of his writers 
see: Qara 1 2 3 4 in , pp. 31, 55, 57 4 62; Nafh # vol. 7, p. 
253; Tuhf a , p. 2. 
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his successor Juan I, who died in 792/1390 and was succeeded 

( 1 N 

by his son Henry III; ' In 793/1391 Muhammad V died, and his 

( 2 ) 

son Yusuf II succeeded him.' ' 

With the death of Muhammad V, Granada entered a 

period of decline. The whole period from his death until 

the fall of Granada in 1492 was characterised by civil 

wars. The people of Granada lost all hope of obtaining 

help from anywhere, which compelled the rulers of the state 

to maintain peace with Castile as long as possible, and to 

pay whatever tribute the kings of Castile demanded, and 

even to set free the Christian captives taken by them 

without any ransom. Al-Nublhl says that the peace concluded 

in 750/1349 was the longest lasting peace in the history of 

( 3 ^ 

the Andalusian Muslims.' ' Realizing the dangers of 
stability in Castile after the death of Henry II, Muhammad 
V confirmed the peace with Juan I, maintained good relations 
with the Castilian knights who came to Granada to enjoy the 
chivalric sports, and released a number of Castilian 
captives. 


(1) Spain , p. 224; Conde, p. 242. 

(2) <Ibar , vol. 4, p. 384; Sub h, vol. 5, p. 263; Istiqsa*. 

vol. 4, p. 81; Inscripclones , p. 63. * 

( 3 ) Marqaba , p . 156. 

(4) Conde, p. 292. 
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His successor Yusuf II adopted the same policy, 
sent letters to Henry III in order to reaffirm the 
treaties of friendship and alliance concluded with him 
by his father, released another group of the Christian 
captives, and maintained the chivalric tournaments and 
spectacles which the Castilian visitors seemed to enjoy 
But Yusuf II did not live long after assuming power; he 
died in 794 / 1392, and was succeeded by his 
son Muhammad VII who was aided in the management of the 


O) 


state by the commander of his troops 


Muhammad al-Khasasi 

• • • 



During the reign of Muhammad VII, a considerable 
number of disturbances took place along the frontiers. 

Henry III, as a consequence, collected a large army with 
the intention of capturing Granada, but he died before he 
uas able to carry out his enterprise. He was succeeded by 
3uan II (1407-1454) who was still a child in the care of 
his English mother Catherine and his uncle Ferdinand. 
Ferdinand attacked Granada by sea. Muhammad VII sought the 
help of Tunisia and Tlemcen,^^ who sent their ships to 
the Straits, but were defeated and their ships were destroyed 


(1) Condo, p. 293; see also a poem of Ibn Zamrak praising 
Yusuf II for his love of chivalric tournaments: Nafh, 
vol. 7, pp. 210-215; flzhlr , vol. 2, pp. 116-121. 

(2) *Ibar , vol. 4, p. 384; Istiqga 1 2 3 4 , vol. 4, p. 81; gublj , 
vol. 5, p. 263; Inscripciones , p. 63; Mohammadan 
Dynasties , p. 28. 

(3) *1 bar , vol. 4, p. 384; Sublj , vol. 5, p. 263; Istiqsa* , 
vol. 4 , p . 8 2 . 

(4) One may notice that since the death of Yusuf I in 
755 / 1354 onwards the people of Granada tried to 
rely on Tunisia and Tlemcen for help because of the 
weakness of Morocco. 
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( 1 ) 

before Gibraltar.' ' In revenge, Muhammad VII raided 3aen 

and other cities. Mutual raids and skirmishes followed 

( 2 } 

and ended with a truce,' 1 * 3 4 5 6 7 shortly after which Muhammad 

VII died in 810/1408. The people of Granada placed his 

- ( 3 ) 

brother Yusuf III on the throne.' 7 

As he ascended the throne, Yusuf III concluded a 
peace treaty of two years with Ouan II of Castile. But 
when this period was over, the Castilians refused to renew 
the treaty unless Yusuf III declared his vassalage to 
Castile. When he refused, they attacked the town of 
Antequera and wrested it from the hands of the Muslims 
after a hard battle in which the Muslims were routed in 
813/1410. 


Yusuf III sent a note declaring his allegiance to 
the king of Tunisia, while the king of Morocco, Abu 
Saild al-Marlnl, sent his brother to invade Gibraltar. 
Yusuf III captured the brother, and supplied him with all 
that he needed to go back and dethrone Abu Sa*Id.^^ 


(1) Conde, p. 300; Scott, p. 496; Reconquest , p. 168; 
Spain , pp. 225 4 228; Durra , vol. 3, p. 126. 

(2^ Conde, pp. 300-301; Scott, pp. 497-498. 

(3) Durra , vol. 2, p. 283; Conde, pp. 302-303. 

(4) DluSn Yusuf , p. 89; Nayl , p. 285; Conde, pp. 304 - 
305; Scott, p. 499. The_distinguished writer of 
Granaoa Abu Yahyl Ibn 6A§im was killed in this 
battle ( Nayl , p. 285; Durra , vol. 3, p. 343). 

(5) I stigsa* , vol. 4, p. 91. 

(6) InbS* , ~vol. 2, p. 464; Diwan Yusuf , pp. 33, 19, 144 

and other pages; Conde, pp. 305-307. 
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Yusuf III spent the last seven years of his reign in a 
friendly relationship with Castile. He set free a number of 
Christian captives and maintained the tournaments, in uhich a 

( i ) 

number of Christian cavaliers took part.' J Moreover, he seems 

( 2 1 

to have been a friend of the queen mother of Castile. v ' In 

<-x\ 

818/1415 Ceuta was occupied by the Portuguese.' ' In 820/1417 

Yusuf III died^^ and was succeeded by his son Muhammad^ nick- 
el 

named al-Aysar. ' The latter seems to have oppressed his 
subjects, a matter which perhaps explains why he was dethroned 

ym 

in 1427 by his cousin Muhammad /al-Saghlr who was supported by 
the family of al-Zegri (Al-Thaghrl) . But two years later 
Muhammad al-Aysar regained his throne with the help of Juan II 
of Castile, the family of Banu al-Sarraj ( Abencerra j es ) and the 
king of Tunisia. In return for his help to al-Aysar, Tuan II 
asked the Granadine king to acknowledge himself as a vassal of 
Castile and to pay an annual tribute. Al-Aysar refused 
these demands. Juan II therefore attacked the territories 


(1) Conde, p. 308; Scott, p. 503. 

(2) Conde, p. 308. 

(3) I nba 1 2 3 4 5 6 , vol. 3, p. 40; Azhar , vol. 1, p. 46; Istiq§a», 
vol. 4, p. 92. 

(4) I nscripciones , p. 233. 

(*) Lfevi-Provengal, El 1 , III, 878 art. "Nasrids", states that 
Yusuf III was succeeded by Muhammad Will, nicknamed Al - 
Aysar.R. Ari'fe confirms this in the geneological table of 
the Nasrids supplied at the end of her book (Tableau No 1), 
but states that it was Muhammad IX who was nicknamed al - 
Aysar. (See p. 131 and p.*450 of her book L» Espaqne 
musulmane au temps des Nasrides ) . ' 

(5) Daw 1 , vol. 10, p. 68; Conde. do. 310-311; Scott, p. 503. 

(6) Daw* , vol. 10, p. 68; "Uathiqa An/Cas", p. 41; Conde. n. 

313-315; Scott, p. 504. 

See also the article ”lbn Al-Sarradj" by J.D. Latham in 
E IS III, 930. 
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of Granada, and in 1431 captured the stronghold of 
Higueruela after a fierce battle. ^ Meanuhile, another 
conspiracy was hatched by Yusuf IV Ibn al-Maula and the 
king of Castile, whose army was ravaging the outskirts 
of Granada. Finally al-Aysar fled to Malaga leaving the 
throne of Granada to Yusuf IV, who pledged himself as a 
vassal of king 3uan II in 035 / 1432 . ^ The 
reign of Yusuf IV did not last long because he died six 
months after his accession to the throne. The people of 
Granada again invited al-Aysar to be their king, and he 
mounted the throne for the third time.^^ 

Al-Aysar' s first act upon regaining the throne was 
to conclude a truce of one year with Castile. But the 
army of Castile then attacked and captured the city of 
Huescar and other castles. 

The quarrels in Granada during the remainder of al - 
Aysar's reign led to the fall of extensive lands around 
Granada into the hands of the Castilians, while the 
Portuguese took possession of Tangier in 041 / 

1430 . Al-Aysar sent his ambassadors to Cairo to request 


(1) Daw' , vol. 10, p. 60; Conde, pp. 316-317; Scott, p. 
504; Inba ' , vol. 3, pp. 457 4 450. 

(2) " Uathlqa An/Cas" , pp. 41-45, Conde, pp. 320-321 . 

(3) I_nba», vol. 3, p. 511; Qau* , vol. 10, p. 100; Conde, 
p. 323; Scott, p. 504. 

(4) Conde, p. 324. 
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the aid of the Egyptians, who declined to offer any help 

( i ) 

under the pretext that Granada uas too far auay.' 1 In 

the meantime, two rebellions broke out in Granada; the 

X 

first uas instigated by Muhammad /al-Ahnaf a nepheu of 

al-Aysar, and the other by Sa*d Ibn Isma‘il, a member of 

the Nasrid family, and both parties were aided by Castile. 

Finally, the former imprisoned his uncle al-Aysar and 

occupied the throne of Granada in 1445, while Sa*d 

continued his struggle to gain the throne. He obtained 

the help of Castile and uith Castilian support attacked 

Granada. Al-Ahnaf allied himself uith Aragon, and routed 

the Castilians in 1450. Three years later, the Ottomans 

conquered Costantinople. Many scholars believe that this 

event gave further ground for the Christians’ fear of the 

(21 

state of Granada.' 1 Castile increased its aid to Sa*d 
thus enabling him finally to urest the throne of Granada 

from Muhammad al-Ahnaf Ibn *Uthman in 1454. Sa*d Ibn 

• . 

▼ f 3 ^ 

Ismatll immediately made peace uith Castile,' ' but the 

death of 3uan II in 1454 and the succession of Henry I V 

destroyed that peace. Upon Sard’s refusual to declare 

himself a vassal of the Castilian king, Henry IV declared 

uar on Granada, devastating and capturing many of its 

•4-- (4) 

cities.' ' 


(1) u Saf ara , n pp. 95-121; Qau’ , vol. 10, p. 117. 

(2) Read, p. 229; Reconquest , p. 159; Nihaya , p. 124. 

(3) Conde', p. 336. 

(4) Durra, vol. 3, p. 221; Spain, p. 258; Nihaya, p. 

122 . 
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In the year 868/1463. Banu Sarraj ( Abencerra jes) 

instigated Abu al-Hasan *A11 to revolt against his father, 

Sa^d. The people of Granada suffered severely throughout 

the war between the followers of the father and those of 
( 1 1 

the son.' ' Henry IV took advantage of this strife and 

sent his troops and fleet to recover the whole territory 

of Granada. He captured Gibraltar in 1462 in order to 

(31 

forestall any African relief.' ' Subsequent to this victory, 

Henry IV captured several forts, and these Castilian 

successes prompted Abu al-Hasan *Ali to go and meet his 

father and apologize to him. Henry IV * s attention was later 

diverted by an internal struggle in Castile, on account of 

(4} 

which he sued for a peace with Granada for five years.' ' 

(51 

The peace lasted until the death of Sa<d, ' and the 

succession of his son Abu al-Hasan *AlI Ibn Sa‘d in 1464. 

Abu al-Hasan was a patron of science and literature . From 

the very beginning of his reign, however, he was faced with 

continual disputes with his brother Yusuf; but the death of 

the latter of the plague enabled Abu al-Hasan to enjoy a 

(7l 

short period of peace.' 1 Shortly afterwards, however. 


(11 ^ Basit/flaq , w pp . 325-327. 

(21 " BSsit/Haq ,* 1 p« 325; Spain , p. 258. 

(3) " Basit/flaq , n p. 325; Istiqsa 1 , vol. 4, p. 98; Azhar , 

vol. i, p . 66; Scott, p. 504; Reconquest , p. 1 £?; 
O’callaghan, p. 667; Read, p. 194; floors , p. 253; 
Nih3ya , p . 122. 

(4) ' l B3sit/rcaq , n p. 325. 

(5) n B3sit/l*laq t w p. 326; Na^hm al- 4 Iqyan , p. 117. 

(6) " Basit/flaq ,' 1 p. 327. 

(7) "BaslC/Flag," p. 327; Inscripciones, p. 237. 
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Muhammad al-Zaghal, the governor of Malaga, obtained the 
help of Henry IV and started a neu rebellion. *Abd al - 
Basit Ibn Khalil points out that it was a habit of the 
Banu Nasr to rise in rebellion against fathers, sons, 

( i } 

brothers and even grandfathers.' ' Abu al-Hasan was, there- 
after, fully occupied with the war against his brother, 
while the people of his country suffered the dire 
consequences of the strife. 

The situation in Africa at that time was not better, 
since the civil strife there as well sapped the African 
countries of their power. In Fez, *Abd al-Haqq al-Marlnl, 
the last king of the Banu Marin, was killed by his people, 
because he apparently gave the 3ews extensive powers which 
they used to oppress the Moroccan people. The clan of Banu 

Uattas succeeded the Marinids in the rule of Morocco. 

• • 

The situation in Tunisia and Tlemcen was not better 

than it was in Fez and Granada, because of the intermittent 

wars between those two states, which, from time to time, 

sought the help of Abu al-Hasan, the king of Granada, against 
( 4 ^ 

Dne another.' ’ 


(1) w Basit/Maq , n p. 327; Conde, p. 339; Nihaya, p. 147. 

(2) Nubdha , p. 2; Nafh, vol. 4, p. 511; Conde, pp. 340 - 

34 i . 1 2 * 4 

(2) Qadhwa , p. 274; Basit/book , pp. 45-58; Durra, vol. 3, 
pp. 156-160; Qau 1 , vol. 4, p. 37; ShadharSt al-Dhahab, 
by Ibn al-‘Imad al-Hanball, vol. 7, p. 309, Cairo, 

1-351 A.H. 

(4) Basit/Book. p. 58. 
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In the Spanish states at this time the situation was 
quite different from that in Granada and Africa, since the 
marriage between Ferdinand of Aragon and Isabella of 
Castile in 1469 had united both states. A general look 
at the history of those states would probably show that 
any agreement between them was apt to lead to a victory 
against the Spanish Muslims, as was the case at Las Navas 
De Tolosa (AlJlqab) in 1212, at Gibraltar in 1309 and at 
Salado in 1340. In the light of this, the union between 
Castile and Aragon was apt to bring in its wake a new victory 
against Granada. Encouraged by the union, Ferdinand made a 
truce with Portugal and prepared for the capture of Granada. 
Meanwhile, Abu al-Hasan 1 2 3 4 * AlI arranged a review of his 
forces, and when he received the ambassadors of Ferdinand 
who came to ask for the usual tribute he said to them: "Tell 
your soveriegns that the kings of Granada who used to pay 
tribute in money to the Castilian crown are dead; our mint at 
present, coins nothing but blades of swords and heads of 
lances". Furthermore, he attacked the fortress of Zahara 
(Sakhra) under the cover of darkness and slew its people. 


(1) The states of Leon and Galicia had been united with 
Castile in the reign of Ferdinand III, while Portugal 
remained the only independent state other than Castile 
(Altamira, p. 69; Spain , p. 282; Reconquest , p. 169; 
Hitti, p. 551; Read, p. 209; Uatt, p. 149; O’callaghan, 
p . 688 ; Moorish Culture , p. 211; Le Bon, p. 270; 

Nihaya , pu 140). 

(2) Nubdha pp. 3-5; Durra , vol. 3, p. 337; Nafh , vol. 4, 

pp. 511-512; Murphy, pp. 142-143. “ & 

(3) See: Conde', p. 343; Irving, vol. 1, p. 12; McCabe, p. 
264; Moors , p. 232. 

(4) Conde', p. 344; Irving, vol. 1, p. 24; McCabe p. 264; 

uatt, p. 149; Reconquest, p. 170; Moors, p. 232. 
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Ferdinand was much provoked by this aggression, after 
uhich he attacked and captured Alhama (Arabic: Al-Hamma) 
to the south west of Granada in 1482, with the help of 
Abu al-yasan*s minister.' ’ He then attacked Loja (Arabic: 
Lusha), where, however, he was repulsed and suffered great 
losses. In the meantime, Granada was suffering from 
disorder as a result of new dissensions among the ruling 
family. *A'isha ,* the Arab wife of Abu al-Hasan was 
anxious about her sons Yusuf and Muhammad (Boabdil) 

( Abu *Abd-Allah ) on account of her husband's second 
marriage to a Christian and the favours he showed towards 
the children of the latter. Boabdil, incited by his mother 
and the Abencerrajes (Banu Sarraj), fled to Guadix (Uadi 
Ash), whose people promised to support him against his 
father. Shortly after, the people of Granada who were 
apparently suffering serious oppression at the hands of 
Abu al-Hasan's vizier, rose in rebellion, dethroned the 
father, and called upon his son Boabdil to ascend the 
throne. In 1482 Boabdil became master of Granada, while 
his father took refuge in Malaga under the protection of 
his brother Muhammad al-Zaghal, the independent governor 
of Malaga. 

(1) Nubdha , pp. 6-9; Durra , vol. 3, p. 311; Azhar , vol. 

TJ pT 66; Conde, pp • 345-346; Nafh , vol. 4, pp. 512 - 
513; Irving, vol. 1, p. 36. 

(2) Nubdha , p. 9; Nafh , vol. 4, p. 514; Conde, p. 347; 
Spain , p. 294. 

(*) L.S._de Lucena names the wife of *AlI Abu al-Hasan, 
as Fatima and not 4A*isha; Al-Andalus, vol. 7, 

1947, *pp. 359 seq, see also: Hitti, History of the 
Arabs , 1958, p . 553. 

(3) Nubdha , pp. 5, 6 & 10; n Basit/Maq , 11 p. 327; Nafh , 

vol. 4, pp. 512-514. r 
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In 888 / 1483 the Castilians attacked 

Malaga and V/e lez, but were defeated by al-Zaghal and 

( 1 ) 

Abu al-Hasan and suffered heavy losses.' ' Boabdil wishing 

to enhance his reputation with his people, attacked the 

Castilian territories as far as Lucena (Arabic: Al-Lassana) 

( 2 } 

in 1483, where he was defeated and taken captive.' 1 2 3 4 5 His 

father Abu al-Hasan was thus able to regain possession of 

(3) 

Granada' 1 and reinstate himself as king. 

King Ferdinand subsequently liberated Boabdil and 
provided him with men, money, wheat, gunpowder and other 
supplies in order to help him recover the throne of Granada 
and thus perhaps inflame a civil war among its people, which 
would ultimately give him (Ferdinand) the opportunity for 
its invasion. In 890 / 1485 Boabdil occupied a 
number of Muslim fortresses, from where he started his 
struggle for regaining the throne. He promised the people 
of Granada protection from the Castilian attacks if they 
joined his party. A dire war broke out in Granada between 
the followers of Boabdil and those of his uncle al-Zaghal, 


(1) Nubdha , pp. 11-12; Nafh, vol. 4, p. 514; Conde, p. 
351 ; Trving, vol. 1 ~ t pT 120; Read, p. 213. 

(2) Nubdha , p. 12; Nafh , vol. 4, p. 515; Condd', pp._352 

355 ; Irving, voTT T, p. 148; McCabe, p. 274; ” Basit/ 
Mag , n p. 328. _ * 

(3) Nubdha, p. 12; ’’Basit/Mag^’p. 328; Nafh, vol. 4, p. 

’ 

(4) Al-Andalus . vol. 36, p. 154; Conde, p. 357; Murphy, 
p. 149; McCabe, p. 174. 

(5) Nubdha, p. 1b. 
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uho had succeeded his brother Abu al-Hasan on the throne 

( 1 ) 

of Granada after the latter’s illness and death.' J 

Taking advantage of the situation, Ferdinand 
captured the cities of Illora, Cartama, Ronda and other 
fortresses in 1485. In these attacks he used artillery. 
Uhen he tried to capture the fortress of Moclin, he seems 

to have been badly defeated and to have suffered great 

( 2 ) 

losses.' ' 


After the fall of several cities and fortresses into 

the hands of king Ferdinand, many cities joined forces 

with Boabdil against the possibility of further invasions. 

Uhen the people of Albaicin, the most populous district of 

Granada, renounced al-Zaghal and joined Boabdil in 

891 / i486 , the internal troubles in Granada reached a 

climax. Ferdinand, uho uas still supplying Boabdil with men 

and arms, profited from this civil war by capturing several 

other cities and towns such as Loja, Elvira, Moclin and 

( 3 ^ 

others.' 1 Al-Zaghal summoned all his forces to put down 
the rebellion against him in Albaicin. To hinder al-Zaghal, 
Ferdinand sent his troops to Velez and Malaga in 892/1487. 


(1) Nubdha, p. 13; " Basit/Maq , 1 * p. 328; Azhar , vol. 1, p. 
68; Nafh , vol. 4, p. 515; Istiqsa’ , vol »4,p.1 02 ; Conde, 
pp. 362—363 • 

(2} Nubdha , pp. 13-16; Nafh , vol. 4, pp. 515-516. 

(3; Nubdha , pp. 16-17; Naf ft, vol. 4, pp. 516-517; Azhar , 

vol . T, p. 68; Durra, vol. 3, p. 338; Conde, pi 358 . 
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Al-Zaghal thereafter directed his army to relieve Malaga, 
and during his absence Boabdil entered Granada and seized 
the throne for the second time, while Velez and several 
forts fell into the hands of the Castilians in 1487.^^ 

After his deposition al-Zaghal turned to Guadix which 
still acknowledged his rule as did Almeria and Baza (Arabic: 
Basta) . 

Ferdinand continued his invasion and laid siege to 
Malaga in 1487. Battles with the use of all kinds of arms, 
including artillery, broke out between the besieged and the 
besiegers. Finally the people of Malaga were compelled to 
capitulate. 

In 895 / 1489 Ferdinand seized Baza, Almeria, 

Guadix, Muchar, Andarax and all the cities and towns around 
Granada. He then turned his attention to Granada itself. 
He sent letters to his ally Boabdil demanding the 
capitulation of the city as stipulated in treaties already 
concluded between them. Boabdil, however, declared his 
inability to fulfil the conditions of the treaties, in view 


(1) Nubdha , pp. 22-23; Naf h , vol. 4, pp. 519-520; Conde, 
pp • 370-373 • 

(2) Conde, p. 372. 

(3) Nubdha , pp. 24-25; Nafh, vol. 4, p. 520; Crestomatia , 
p. 80; Conde, p. 3751 Scott, pp. 630-632; Irving, 
vol. 2, pp. 2-4; Read, p. 215; Hitti, p. 554. 

(4) Nubdha , pp. 25-28; Nafh , vol. 4, pp. 521-522; Conde, 
pp. 377-384; Irving, vol. 3, p. 226. 
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( i ) 

of his peopled refusal to capitulate* ' ' On receipt of 

this answer Ferdinand collected a large army, which at 

the time consisted of a large number of Pludejars (Muda j janin) , 

apostates (Murtaddln) , and European volunteers, as well as 

reinforcements provided by al-Zaghal, who wanted to avenge 

( 2 } 

himself against his nephew* v ' This united army attacked 
the surroundings of Granada, while the people of this sole 
surviving Muslim city in Spain decided to resist the Christian 
attacks* For the first time in many years, the people of 
Granada, both nobles and commoners, agreed upon one decision. 
They recovered Alpujarra and many towns such as Padul, (Ar. 
Al-Badhul) Andarax, Berja, Alhendln (Ar. Hamdln)and others^) 

Since the people of Granada had decided to sacrifice 
their lives and to fight until the last, Ferdinand found it 
impossible to enter Granada peacefully. He led a tremendous 
army of soldiers from many parts of Spain and Europe, and 
fell upon the fertile orchards of the Vega in April 1491. He 
positioned his army outside the gates of Granada and prepared 
for a long siege. The people of Granada were encouraged by 
Musa Ibn Abi al-Ghassan, the commander of the Granadine 
fursan , who attacked the besiegers several times. But when 
winter came, the way to Alpujarras, from where the people of 

(1) Nubdha , p. 29; Nafh , vol. 4, p. 522; Conde, p. 386. 

(2) Nubdha , pp. 28-31; Nafh , vol. 4, pp. 522-524. (it is 
said that Al-Zaghal sold many towns to Ferdinand and 
fled to Africa). 

(3) Nubdha, pp. 30-35; Nafh, vol. 4, p. 524; Conde, p. 
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Granada used to obtain their provisions during the siege, 

uas blocked by snow, causing starvation among the besieged. 

They were consequently compelled to surrender in November 

( 1 ) 

1491 after Ferdinand had accepted their conditions.' ' 

There were 67 conditions under which the city 
surrendered, and these included the condition that the 
Muslims of Granada were to be permitted to remain in 
undisturbed possession of their houses and valuables of 
every kind, that they were not to be deprived of their arms, 
horses or any other property, that they were to be assured 
free excercise of their religion and that safe passage would 

be guaranteed to those who wished to emigrate, and ships 

( 2 ) 

provided by Ferdinand for this purpose.' ’ 

Ferdinand and Isabella entered Alhambra in January 

1492. Many people of Granada emigrated to Fez, Tlemcen, 

Tunisia, Egypt, Syria, Arabia, Palestine and other countries. 

Boabdil uas given a fief in Andarax, but he was then ordered 

to move into Alpujarra . Finally he emigrated to Fez, where 

(3) 

he spent the rest of his life. He apologized to king al - 
UattasI for what had happened and he called himself ”the 

(1) For details see Nubdha, pp. 37-46; Durra , vol. 2, pp. 
138 <£ 142; Azharj voTT 1, pp. 50-68; Nafh , vol. 4, pp. 
524-526; Istiqsa * , vol. 4, pp. 104-1051 Conde, pp. 
390-393; Crestomatia , pp. 81-83; Irvinq, vol. 2, p. 

245; Scott, p. 625; McCabe, pp. 267-281; Murphy , p . 1 55 . 

(2) For thesa conditions see Conde, p. 396; Murphy, p. 

155; Nubdha , p. 41; Nafh , voi. 4, pp. 525-526; 

Bertrand, 221; Istiqsl’ J vol. 4, p. 104. 

(3) He died in 940/1540 ( Nafh , vol. 4, p.529). 
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Unlucky". 


( 1 ) 


Although it would seem that Granada survived as an 
Arab and Muslim state longer than was to be expected, one 
should still consider the factors which contributed to 
its fall. One might think it was the natural outcome of 
the mutual distrust between two hostile neighbours who 
differed in so many respects like language, traditions, 
religion, ideology, character, size of population^) and 

(3\ 

size of territories' 7 etc. On the other hand, the internal 

( 4 } 

dynastic quarrels' 7 in Granada destroyed its power 


(1) Crestomatia , p. 83; Nubdha, p. 43; Conde / , p. 403; 

Nafh , vol. 4, p. 527; AzhSr , vol. 1, pp. 67-68. 

(2) See: Some Aspects , p. 7; Hitti, p. 550; Moorish 
Culture , p. 182; Imamuddin, p. 173. (Murphy, p. 200, 
says that the people of Granada numbered 3 millions), 
Remiro, p. 214; Nafh , vol. 6, p. 358. 

(3) McCabe says that the state of Granada constituted 
only three percent of the area of the Peninsula. 

(McCabe, p. 251). 

(4) Th'ese quarrels, as the examiner of Granadine history 
may notice, were caused by many factors. The most 
prominent of these was the oppressive policy of many 
Nasrid kings, and the pernicious mutual jealousies of 
many jurists, learned men, nobles, and ministers of 
those kings. It might also have been noticed that 
certain social factors led to these internal dissensions 
and the continuous strife. Many Nasrid kings were 
married to more than one wife, and*often had Muslim and 
Christian wives. This was the main reason for the 
troubles among the members of the ruling family, because 
the arguments between the Muslim wives and the Christian 
wives, or between the Christian wives themselves produced 
even more violent arguments between their sons. The sons of 
each wife felt that they had the hereditary right to occupy 
the throne of Granada, and each wife wanted the throne 

of Granada for her son. For this reason Na§r revolted 
against his brother Muhammad III, and for the same 
reason Isma^Il Ibn Yusuf revolted against Muhammad V, 
and this was the reason for the bloody civil war in 
Granada in the last feu years before its fall. In the 
light of all this it is not surprising to find that more 
than a third of the 21 Na§rid kings died at the hands of 
assassins . 
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and its people were divided into various warring factions. 
And while the Spanish states received assistance from 
several parts of Europe, the appeals carried by the 
writers and ulema of Granada to Egypt and Africa went un- 
heeded. 



The surrender of Granada" a painting by Pradilla 
in "Capilla Real" in Granada. 




CHAPTER II 


Some Aspects of The Literary Life 
in Nasrid Granada 

' V 

There are many general studies concerning Hispano Arabic 
literature both in Arabic and other languages. But one can 
observe that they have scarcely gone beyond the end of the 
sixth century, except for a feu studies concerning Ibn al - 
Khatlb, a distinguished uriter of the eighth century of the 
Hijra/the fourteenth century of the Christian era. Despite 
the scarcity of studies concerning the literary life in 

( i ) 

Granada during the Nasrid period v ' one can find a number of 
vieu points regarding the literature of that period; some 
highly admired it while others were very critical of it. It 
seems that many of those views amount to little more than 
general impressions not established on a clear criterion of 
judgement. The high reputation of Lisan al-Dln Ibn al-Khatib 
and his literary works might have misled many scholars. Some 
thought that there was no writer of calibre in Granada 
during the Nasrid era except Ibn al-Khatlb at a time when 

(1) Rachel Arie’s book, l^Espaqne musulmane au temps des 
Nasrides (1232-1492 )^ is a comprehensive and valuable 
work which takes account of modern research up to 1973, 
but the section in it dealing with literature is little 
more than a small part of the eighth and final chapter. 

A thesis on Arabic poetry in the Na|rid era has been 
written by the Algerian scholar HamadI ‘Abdullah at the 
University of Madrid, and submitted in June, 1980. But 
I have not unfortunately been able to consult this work. 
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Ibn al-Khatlb himself has left numerous biographies of 

many contemporary writers in Granada uhose fame and 

( 1 ) 

literary skill he is a witness to. Many scholars' 'saw 
little that, as we have just pointed out, is of value 
in the Granadine literature, and singled out only Ibn 
al-Khatlb, for some praise. Other scholars found in the 
fame of Ibn al-Kh'atlb a sign of a literary florescence 

in Granada and expressed their admiration for the literary 

( 2 ) 

output in the Nasrid period as a whole.' ' Some of those 
who were critical of Granadine literature had associated 
the political decline with a concomitant literary eclipse. 
O'callaghan, for example, says^^ that ”the precarious 
existence which the kingdom of Granada was compelled to 
lead did not allow the tranquility, prosperity and sense of 
confidence in the future so often essential to study. For 
this reason Garcia Gomez had called the period an epilogue 
in the history of Spanish Muslim literat ure • . 

O'callaghan adds that^ 1 2 3 4 5 ^ ”the literary output of the Granadine 


(1) See: Sordo, p. 132; O'callaghan, pp. 488, 517 4 519, 
Pierre Cachia ( A History of Islamic Spain ) pp. 154 - 
155 4 113; Gomez, p. 72; Shauqi Qaif ( al-Fann wa 
MadhShibuhu) p. 171. 

(2) "T. B . Irving,” pp. 188-189; Nicholson, p. 435; Hitti, 
p. 550; Adler, pp. 20-21; In3n ( NihSya , p. 342 ) , 
Stanley Lane-Poole, ( Moors , p. 221 ) ; Nykl p. 357; 
Brockelmann ( History or tne Islamic Peoples , p. 214); 

. Monroe, p. 62; Provengal, p . 1 8 ; Gibb, pi T50;Zamama, 
i BanO al-Ahmar fl GharnSta , pp. 105 4 110); al-Dayeh 
( Dluan Ibn'Khatima , pp . 7^8); Murphy, p. 200; M. 

Qahir ( Dlwan Lisan , pp. 123-125), and others. 

(3) O’callaghan, p. 5T7. 

(4) Gtimez, pp. 71-72. 

(5) p. 519. 
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period is small”. On the other hand, some of those who 
admired the literature of Granada during the Nasrid era, 
such as Altamira, had distinguished between the political 

( i ) 

disorder and the civilization as a whole. v ' Nicholson 
and Schack had seen the relation between literature and 
public life as a factor contributing to florescence in 
Granadine literature. A general survey of the literary 
works which have come down to us from that period might 
show that political decadence could have contributed to an 
increase in literary output. A glance back to the period 
of the muluk al-tawa»if in Andalusia shows that although 
political anarchy had reached a high degree at that time, 
literature witnessed a degree of prosperity which made the 
period of the muluk al-tawa»if the golden age of Andalusian 
literature.* 

There are other view points which scholars should 
perhaps have taken into account as regards the literature 
of the period. These are the views of the Granadine writers 
who produced that literature and took part in the literary 
life in Granada, no matter how biased or even one-sided 


Altamira, p. 70. 

21 Nicholson, p. 436. 

*) For details see: A History of Islamic Spain , pp. 154 - 
155 & 113, by UlatFJ (the literary section by Pierre 
Cachia) . 
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these might be. Ibn al-Jayyab, for example, a famous 
Granadine writer who liv/ed in the eighth century of the 
Hijra/the fourteenth century of the Christian era. 


referring to Andalusian grandiloquence. 


( 1 ) 


says 


I _■ \s, •*■ j *£■ ^ 

\ aJ 1^1 JlLI I Q 

I Chilli Jl£ 
I >)UC 




L_JL*JI 1_JI 03 £ 0 \ ST I oJJI ^ f 

hr * — 5 ^ ,V J — h ' — ^ O 

I ~>JU 2 c>LJI U 

^ - -_l ; «J_L 1^15 1*1^ 1 31 

j* tJ— ^ !/ k* ojj 


• ^jl • * ♦ ♦ 


God decreed that Andalusia, should have 
precedence without condition and without 
exception. 

And even if the vicissitudes of n Time tt 
have gnawed at her with their teeth and 
turned its honey into colocynth. 

She did not lose her men of letters and 
of intelligence who re-established the 
glory of the Faith and prosperity of life. 
When they made speeches, their speeches 
were examples of eloquence, 
which enlightened the discerning minds, 
and opened the eyes of the blind. 

And when they wrote poetry they composed 
remarkable odes, which seemed to have the 
shining stars for their (stylistic)ornament . 


Isma*il Ibn al-Ahmar,* who died in 807/1404, says 
that a great number of poets and men of letters lived in 
Granada at his time and wrote a large number of literary 


11 Nafh , vol. 5, p. 458; Azhar , vol. 1, p. 115. 

*) A Granadine writer and a member of the Nasrid family. 
He lived in Fez and wrote a number of uorKs on 
Granadine literature. 
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( 1 ) 

works.' • Ibn Khaldun, uho died in 808/1405, refers to 
the people of Granada saying that "no trace of the various 
sciences survived among them except for grammar and 
literature" • ^ ^ 

O I I ^1 •» I I ^ ' » J 

*Abd al-Basit Ibn Shahln al-fllltl, the Egyptian 

great traveller,** uho visited Granada in 870/1465, says 

that Granada was "a meeting place of learned men, scientists, 

f 3 ^ 

notables, poets and artists"' ' 

"o’ilUl Jl, 0 jJJI v L,k fiJ|j 

Al-Maqqarl, the author of Nafh al-Tib, seems to be 

i ■ » 

very proud of the literary achievements of the Granadine 
people, and he reproduced many examples of their literary 
output in his compilations . 

It uould be useful to divide the uhole period of 
Nasrid rule into three stages in order to enable anyone 
studying its literature to get a clearer picture of that 
literature. The first stage covers the period from Muhammad 
I's entry into Granada in 635/1238 up to the end of the 
seventh century of the Hijra/the thirteenth century of the 

(1) Nathxr Fara’id, p. 217, 218, Nathlr, p. 21. 

(2) Bad3 1 2 3 4 i< , vol. 2. p. 816. 

(**) He described his travels in north Africa and Granada 
in his book entitled al-Raud al-Basim... 

(3) " Basit/Maq ," p. 313. * 

(4) Azhar ; vol. 1, p. 116; Nafh, vol. 5, p. 458. 



Christian era. This stage contains the uorks of the 
Andalusian uriters who witnessed the founding of the 
Nasrid kingdom and the fall of several cities of 
Andalusia to the Spaniards. These uriters were very 
anxious about the fate of Granada. They thought it would 
soon capitulate as many cities had already done, and 
that it would not last longer than the kingdom of Ibn 
Hud in Saragossa. Many of them, therefore, abandoned 
Andalusia for the African and Asian Arab countries. Among 
these writers were Ibn al-Abbar, Ibn Saild, Ibn Sahl, Ibn 
<AmIra, Hazim al-Qarta janni, Ibn al-Baitar, Ibn Hamdun, 

Ibn Malik, Muhyl al-Din Ibn ‘Arab!, and others. But, on 
the other hand, the patronage of literature and the arts 
excercised by the Nasrid kings encouraged a great number 
of writers to stay in Granada, taking an eminent role in 
the direction of the political life of the state. Among 
those who stayed in Granada one can mention the names of: 

Ibn fc Abid al-Ansarl, Ibn Mas<ud al-Muhlribl, Ibn al-Haklm, 

• • • 

Ibn al-Zubair, Ibn Khamls, Ibn al-Murlbit, Ibn al-Fakhkhar 
al-Judhami, Ibn *Abd al-Malik, Ibn Shabrln, Ibn Sharif 
al-Rundl and many others. 

After more than half a century had elapsed following 
the establishment of the new dominion of Granada, and when 
the period of the fall of other Andalusian cities looked 
far behind, Granada became a fairly stable country with a 
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strong and well equipped army. It uas also receiving very 
effective military and political aid from Morocco, a 
Muslim state uhich could and did at that time defeat the 
Spaniards in a number of battles, and thus helped to 
restore some of the Arab prestige in Andalusia. Consequently, 
by the end of this first period the Granadine uriters felt 
that they could safely stay in their country. The brain 
drain from Andalusia seemed to have been markedly reduced, 
and with this relative stability the second stage of the 
literary life in Granada could be said to have commenced. 

This stage covers the eighth/fourteenth century, the golden 
age of literature in Granada in the Nasrid period. In this 
period a neu generation of uriters appeared. This uas the 
age of prosperity in the different spheres of Granadine 
life. A large number of poets and men of letters lived in 
Granada at this time. Among them were Ibn al-Khatlb, Ibn 
Zamrak, Ibn al-3ayyab, Ibn al-Hajj al-Numairl and many others. 

By the end of the eighth century of the Hijra/the 
fourteenth century of the Christian era, the third and last 
stage of the literary life in Nasrid Granada had started. It 
embraces the uhole of the ninth century. The lack of sources 
concerning this period in particular may have misled scholars 
into thinking that the uhole of the Nasrid period uas one of 
literary decline and relative dearth. 
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*Abd-Allah Gannun, the editor of the dluan of Yusuf 
III, king of Granada (810-820/1407-1417), says that the 
time in uhich this dlwan was written was the time of the 
disappearance of all sorts of poets, including the popular 

( i \ _ 

poets in Andalusia. ' ‘Abd-Allah ‘Inan is less extreme 
than Gannun. He says that after the middle of the ninth 
century of the Hijra the intellectual movement started 
dwindling gradually in Granada, but despite this situation, 
there appeared a number of learned men in the Nasrid 
state. ^ It is, no doubt, more appropriate to judge the 
literary life of any period through the contents of its 
extant literature rather than through the number of works 
which have survived from it. It seems that Nicholson was 
aware of the importance of this approach when he said, in 
connection with the Nasrid period, that "our information 
concerning literary matters is scantier than it might have 
been, on account of the vandalism practised by the 
Christians when they took Granada.." indicating the reputed 
burning of Arabic manuscripts at the hands of Archbishop 
Ximenez.^) Although aware of the lack of information 
concerning the literature of that period, Nicholson says 
that the latest bloom in Arabic culture in Europe renewed. 


S I 1 Diuan Yusuf , p . j . 

21 Nihaya ^ p^i 468. 

3) Nicholson, p. 435 4 Hitti, p. 555. 
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if it did not equal, the glorious memories of Cordova 
and Seville. However, the few sources concerning the 
literature of the ninth century in Granada contain a 
considerable number of names of remarkable writers of 
that century such as Abu Yahya Ibn ‘Asim, who was known 
as Ibn al-Khatlb the second, al-Sharran, ^ ^ al-‘ Arabl 
al-‘ Uqaill, Ibn al-Azraq^^ and others.* A number of 
these writers lived until the capitulation of Granada 
in 1492 , and some of their literary writings are now 
available. 

The view concerning the weakness of literature in the 
Nasrid period might have resulted from various factors. But 
foremost among these factors is the disappearance of many 
literary works compiled by the people of Granada in the 
different periods. The survival of more sources relating to 
the eighth century than to the ninth is perhaps due to the 
fact that many of the Granadine writers of the eighth century 
had served in the African courts. Among these was Ibn al - 
Khatib, Isma*Il Ibn al-Ahmar (d. 1404 ) , Ibn Ouzaiy ( d . 1 356 ) 
and others. Their books were thus saved from destruction 


(1) 

Ibid, 

p. 435. 





(2) 

Nayl, 

p. 313; 

Nafh, vol. 6, 

p. 162; 

Azhar, vol. 1, p. 

(3) 

145 Z 

and vol. 


p. 322. 



Azhar 

, vol. 1, 

p« 

133. 



U) 

Nafh, 

vol. 4, 

p« 

549; Azharj 

, vol. 1, 

p. 103. 

(S) 

Azhar 

, vol. 3, 

p. 

317. 



(*) 

For other names s 

ee: Rihlat 

al-Qalas 

adi, pp. 83-92 & 


161-1 

68, Barnamaj 

al-Fa j3rl , 

i pp. 84- 

T28". 
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during the feuds which frequently broke out in Granada. 

Safe journeys between Granada and other Islamic countries 

in the eighth century faciliated the exchange of literary 

works, and the transfer of Granadine books to those 

countries. In the ninth century, however, new conditions 

arose which impeded such journeys. The dangers created by 

piracy at sea imposed serious perils on the lives of the 

students, merchants and pilgrims, especially after the 

occupation of Gibraltar by Castile in 1462 and the 

occupation in 1415 and 1438 of Ceuta and Tangier by the 

Portuguese. This situation reduced travel from, and back 

to Granada and consequently the transfer of books to other 

countries. Instead, most literary compilations were 

accumulated in the royal library in the Alhambra and other 

private libraries, which were the first victims of the 

Spanish entry into Granada in 1492, leading to the burning 

( 2 ) 

of many Arabic manuscripts • ' ' 

An anonymous poet wrote a poem at that time to 
Bayazld II of Turkey in which he sought Ottoman help for 
Granada and decried the burning of Islamic books at the 

Ml 

hands of the Christians. He said. v 1 


1) Azhar , vol. 1, p. 112. 

2) See Nicholson, p. 435 4 Hitti, p. 555. 
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They burnt all the Qurans ue possessed, 
and desecrated them. (Lit. covered them 
with filth, and with impurities) 

And they burnt all books regarding our 
religion, with mockery and contempt. 

They didn’t spare a book for a Muslim 
nor any Quran to be read in seclusion. 

The burning of Arabic manuscripts by the Christians 

was the most serious of several incidents in which books 

were destroyed in Granada during the Nasrid era, since 

many book collections were destroyed or burnt as a result 

of the internal political upheavals or the ideological 

controversies and purges. Ibn al-Haklm, the prime minister 

of Muhammad III, and who "possessed a library which looked 

like the royal libraries" was killed in 708/1308 and his 

books were stolen during the strife in which he lost his 

life.^^ In 760/1358 and after the coup in Granada led by 

Ismafrll Ibn Masr many books of Lisan al-Dln Ibn al-Khatlb 

were destroyed. In 773/1371, when Ibn al-Khatlb was 

compelled to flee to Morocco, many of his books were burnt 

in the presence of the jurists who charged the author with 
(31 

atheism. ' Another savant whose books were destroyed was 


(1) lamha, p. 67; Durar, vol. 4, p. 116; Nafh, vol. 2, p. 
626; _ " 

2) Diuan Lisan , p. 228; Nafh , vol. 5, pp. 76-77. 

3) Marqaba, p. 202. r 
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Muhammad Ibn Ahmad al-Tujibi uho died in 718/1318.^^ 

• • 

Moreover, hundreds of learned men including writers 
and those uho committed to memory whole chapters of the 
contemporaneous literature died in the battles between 
the different factions in Granada, or in the battles 
between Granada and the Spanish states, especially at 
Tarifa in 741/1340 and Gibraltar in 750/1349. Hundreds or 
even thousands of those writers and learned men died of 
the plague which struck Andalusia several times, and 
particularly in the years 749-750/1348-1349.^^ 


There was another factor which might have affected 
the literature of the Nasrid period and that is the tyranny 

o 

of the rulers which forced many writers to abandon Granada 

forever. Among these latter was Ibn Hayyan the grammarian 

who settled in Egypt and wrote a number of poems in which 

he complained about the ill-treatment he met in Granada and 

about the tyranny of its rulers. He enjoins people not to 

( 3 ) 

keep the company of rulers saying:' ' 
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(1) Durar , vol. 3, p. 441. 

(2) Marqaba , pp. 148 4 156; Maqnata , pp. 28 4 29; Ihata, 
vol. 2, p. 365; Azhar , vol. 1, pp. 125-132. 

The plague struck Granada several times in 709/1309, 
717/1316, 749/1348, 844/1440, 870/1465 and at 
different other times. 

(3) Dlwan Abi Hayyan , pp. 237-238. 
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Do not keep the company of any king or 
anyone related to him even if you obtain 
might and support. 

They use you for their oun pleasure, then 
life comes to an end when you have lost 
both the here and the hereafter. 


He indicates in another poem the effect 
ill-treatment on his literary activity saying 


of that 
0) 
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Uhat is the matter with the reed-pen, may 
it not be afflicted by any calamity, that 
it has been reduced to silence, and with 
my ink that it has dried up. 

Poetry has vanished together with my 
wealth, and, consequently, there is no 
literature to be dictated nor any property 
to give comfort to the unhappy:] 

The pages remain blank, unadorned by any 
worthy compositions, and the urge to be 
generous, now that I am writing less and 
less, has to be repressed. 

Alas, the splendour of my poetry has been 
dimmed, and the sources of thought have 
dried up. 

As if I had never animated any literary 
circles, and never led a spirited horse into 
a competition. 

I shall turn into a miser, if I have to live 
in Andalusia for another year. 


( 1 ) Ibid. 
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Then the poet goes on to give further details of 
the difficulties which had beset him. 

Many Granadine families in the Nasrid period, such 
as Banu al-Haklm, Banu al-Hajj, Banu *Asim, Banu Duzaiy, 
Banu Manzur , Banu al-Khatib, Banu Lubb and others, had 
established for themselves renowned literary reputations. 
Many of the members of those families may have inherited 
the reputation from their fathers or grandfathers. Such a 
phenomenon may have led or contributed to the disappearance 
or relative obscurity of many names of writers descended 
from less famous or less known families. One can easily 
establish that the vast majority of the known names of 
Granadine writers were members of well-known families or 
government officials, and especially those who maintained 
close relations with the rulers. This might indicate that 
the literature that has come down to us from the Nasrid 
period is that of the upper classes only, and particularly 
of court officials. 

The literature of Granada could perhaps be favourably 
compared with the literary output of other periods in 
Andalusian history, like the period of the muluk al-tawa'if, 
for example, when literature emanated from several major 
cities such as Cordova, Seville, Toledo, Murcia, Valencia, 
Almeria and other city states. But in the Nasrid days, it 
should be remembered, it was the literature of one state 
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only. It seems somewhat unfair in the light of all this 
to compare the literature of one city with that of 
several thriving cities. The population of Granada quite 
clearly uas farsmgller than that of the whole Peninsula. 
Besides, there had been great competition, as is uell - 
known, between the rulers of the diffirent cities of 
Andalusia in every line of life, including literature, 
and this healthy competition enriched literature. But in 
Granada there was no immediate competitor. Despite the 
narrowness of the land of the Nasrid kings, the lack of 
competition, and the small size of the population, the 
people of Granada maintained an active literary life. 

There are also a number of phenomena which indicate 
a splendid literary activity in Granada throughout the 
whole period of the Banu Nasr. The first is the spread of 
literary assemblies or salons which fostered literary 
activity through competitions, emulations, imitations 

- - ( i 

mu <aradat , discussions and other activities.' J These were 
held in many places such as the writers’ offices in 
Alhambra where many poets and men of letters worked, and 
spent their time in composing letters or writing and 
discussing poetry. An example to illustrate this uas the 
occasion when Alfonso XI directed his army in 741/1340 to 

(1) For_examples see: Dlwan Ibn Khatima , pp. 21 & 179; 

Diuan Lisan, p. 305 } Marqaba, pT T49; Nafh, vol. 

7 , p. T70. 
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occupy Granada. The writers of the palace assembled to 
discuss the matter. Ibn al-3ayyab recited the verse: 

(_ 5 i_L> ji J JaJ I f jjb 

The enemy has exceeded his bounds; 
since he transgresses and advances 
upon us. 


Then he asked Ibn al-Khatlb to follow this with another 
verse. Ibn al-Khatlb recited immediately: 



f-L-J I tj 


He pretends to make peace, but conceals 
his intention of suprise. (Lit. intends 
to take good sips, while pretending to 
skim the froth on top of the milk only). 


Ibn al-Jayyab then promptly commented on Ibn al-Khatlb’ s 

competence by saying "Either improvisation be of this 

standard or it should not be attempted at all", and the 

( -] ) 

listeners, we are told, admired that improvisation. ' 


The pleasure trips which were organized by teachers, 

students, rulers and other people were also occasions for 

( 2 ) 

literary activity.' ’ The most famous incentive for 

literary production, however, was the court of the Granadine 

C 3 ) 

rulers who were patrons of art and literature.' J Banquets 


(1) Diuan Lisan, p. 619; Nafh, vol. 5, p. 60; Azhar, vol. 

1, p. 192. ^ " 

(2) For an example see: Ra * iq , pp. 50 4 51. 

(3) For examples see: Faraaba , p. 174; Nathir , p. 169; 
Nafh , vol. 1, p. 681. 
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uere also rich occasions for literary activity, as poets 
invariably recited poems describing the food and 

( i \ 

offering aesthetic entertainment to the company.' ' 

Public festivals and occasions, such as the feast of 
breaking the Ramadan fast, the feast of immolation, the 
Prophet’s birthday, new year’s day,, the birth of a 

son to the king, or the newborn’s circumcision, chivalry 
tournaments, and army reviews were also occasions for 
writers and reciters to prove their mettle. Literature 
was one of the subjects taught at schools in Granada, and 
thus one finds one poet or another giving lectures on 
poetry. Ibn Zamrak' ' and Ibn al-Hajj al-Numairl' ' are 
cases in point. Generally speaking, wherever public 
meetings were held in Granada there were literary activities, 
since literature was still seen by the people of Granada as 
one of the most favourable forms of entertainment. Poetry 
was used even when exchanging personal letters, invitations, 
sending or asking for gifts, or for various other purposes, 
a matter which in its own way helped to enrich the literature 
and preserve its bloom.' 7 African writers often expressed a 
desire to take part in the literary activities in Granada. 
They abandoned their countries and were received warmly by 

(1) For examples see: Diwin Ibn Khatima , p. 186; Nay 1 , p. 
72; Basit/Book , pp. 19-22; Nafh , vol . 6, p. 38. 

(2) Nathlr fara’id , p. 328. 

(31 Nayl , p. 45. 

(4) For an example see: Azhar, vol. 3, pp. 304 4 323. 
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(1 ) 

the Nasrid kings.' 1 They were in many cases given 
important official positions. Among the African authors 
who chose to live in Granada uere Ibn al-Murahhal. Ibn 
Khamis, Ibn Marzuq and al-Maqqarl the Grandfather. The 
cultural intercourse between Granada and Africa reached 
a high degree, because of the continuous movement of 
learned men from one country to the other, Many of these 
men spent a part of their lives in one country and a 
part in the other. Jurists and learned men of both countries 
exchanged letters in which they discussed literary, 
grammatical, or judicial matters. Victories and defeats of 
the Africans in Andalusia were also celebrated by writers in 
Granada as well as in Morocco, because those battles were a 
matter which concerned both sides to the same degree. One 
may also add that the nearness of Granada to Africa had 
made travel between the two countries an easy matter. On the 
other hand, the Granadine people emigrated not only to 
Africa, but also to other Muslim countries such as Syria, 
Egypt, Iraq, Palestine, Mecca, Medina, Yemen and others. 
There were many motives or reasons which prompted this 
emigration such as the fear of wars, the intrigues of 
personal enemies, the tyrannic policy of many Nasrid rulers, 
the anticipation of the fall of Granada, the scientific 


(1) For some examples see: Nathlr, p. 224; Nayl , p. 249; 
Azhar, vol. 2, p. 302. 
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pilgrimages and other reasons. As a result, one can find 

a great number of Granadine names throughout the pages 

of the Oriental and African biographies, such as those 

of al-Suyutl, al-Safadi, al- ‘AsqalanI and others. Those 

emigrants were given high positions in the countries in 

(1 ) 

which they settled.' J 

The development of literature in Granada was also 
due to the patronage of art and literature by the Nasrid 
kings, since most, if not all, of them, were either poets 
or lovers of poetry and prose. It is said that Muhammad 
I, the first of the Nasrid kings, used to hold tuo meetings 
every week of his ministers, writers, and jurists in which 
one of the main items was to listen to poets. Most of 
his ministers and secretaries were brilliant writers and 
poets, such as Abu al-Hasan ‘All Ibn Muhammad al-Ru‘ainI, 

Abu Bakr Ibn Khattlb and Abu ‘Amr al-Lushl.^^ Muhammad II 

• • • 

(671-701/1272-1301) was known for his beautiful handwriting 

and patronage of writers, poets, physicians, astronomers 

(4} , 

and philosophers.' 1 2 3 4 He was also a poet. Ibn al-Khatib 

reports that he had read a lot of poetry written by him, but 

(1) For examples see: Buqhyat al-Ruwwad , vol. 2, pp. 67, 
107, 189, 201 ...; Durar , vol. T~ f pT 194; Nafh, vol. 

2, pp. 583 4 655. 

(2) Lamha , p. 44; Ihata , vol. 2, p. 95. 

(3) Lamha , p. 45; TjnaTa, vol. 2, p. 96; Conde, p. 148. 

(4) Lamha, p. 50; Ihata, vol. 1, p. 557; Durar, vol. 

5, p. 10. 
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that his poetry, if compared with the work of the well - 
known poets, uas weak, yet elegant when compared with 
that of other rulers. Ibn al-Khatlb then gives an example 
of Muhammad II’s poetry. Muhammad II says addressing his 
minister ‘Aziz Ibn f AlI al-Danl:^^ 
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0 ‘Aziz remember the nights passed, 

while we were giving money away in handfuls. 
And when kings from all directions and from 
the two sides of the Straits walked up to us. 
And when the cursed (one) sought our peace 
and returned with empty hands (i.e. without 
achieving his mission). 


Muhammad II was also interested in holding literary 
gatherings with his poets, and his court uas full of 
distinguished writers such as ‘Aziz al-Danl, Abu Bakr al - 
LushI, Muhammad Ibn *Abid al-AnsIrl, Muhammad Ibn al-Haklm. 

and Ibn Sharif al-Rundl who often recited poetry in 

( 2 ) 

compliance with the wishes of the king.' J Muhammad II was 
succeeded by his son Muhammad III, who surpassed his 
predecessors in the dynasty in his literary pursuits. Al - 
Nubahl al-Malaql says about him: "From the early days of 
his reign he took care of learned men, invited writers and 
philosphers to his court, and took part in all kinds of 
scientific and arti s tic pursuits.” Ibn al-Khatlb says 


( 1 ) 

( 2 ) 

(3) 


Lamha, p. 51; Ihlta , vol. 1, p. 558; 
rest of the verses in: Uaf I , vol. 1, 
Ihata . MS, fol. 67, and for the names 

IPs writers see also: Lamha, d. 52: 
Nuzha , p. 119. M ' 


see also the 
p. 207. 
of Muhammad 

Conde, p. 180 
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that "the days of his reign were like festivals, that 
he wrote poetry, listened to it and rewarded the poets 
for it... ,,v ' Ibn al-Kha^ib adds: "He wrote elegant poetry 
which is thought to be much better than most of what kings 
had written, and I have seen a collection of his poetry, 
put together by one of his officials."^) But one can 
find only a feu poems by him in which he' managed to link 


successfully love themes with themes of self-praise or 
(3} - 

vainglory.' ' Ibn al-3ayyab describes him in a panegyric 
(4) 

saying:' ' 


I yj I JlS-J LyC Lo-J Lyl I jl 



He brought together (in his person) knowledge 
of all the sciences: literature, mathematics, 
and logic... since he was (personally) 
concerned in propagating them all. 


The writers at his court, as Ibn al-Khatlb reports, were 
"an elite of whom the country was proud because of their 
literary abilities, skill, merit and elegance". 


j ^1^ L :, 4 ^ L jt Jj I 


Among those writers were: Ibn Shabrln, Abu Ishlq al-Lushl, 

*AzIz al-Danl, Abu *Abd Alllh Ibn al-Haklm and others. 

7 • 
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The fourth Nasrid ruler uas Nasr, uho came to the 

• • 

throne in 708/1308. He took a great interest in literature. 

Abu al-Hasan Ibn al-Jayyab, the brilliant Granadine uriter, 

f 1 1 

uas a prominent member of his court circle.' ' Nasr uas 
succeeded by Isma*il Ibn Faraj, uho uas described by Ismatll 
Ibn Yusuf in his book Fara*id al-<Asr min Shitr BanI Nagr ^^ 
as a poet and lover of poetry. Muhammad IV succeeded his 

father IsmI*Il in 725/1324. Ibn al-Khatlb says that Muhammad 

• • 

IV uas fond of literature and used to entertain himself uith 


listening to poetry, and that he uas quite discerning in 

( 3 ) 

singling out its beautiful verses.' ' After his death his 
son Yusuf I ascended the throne of Granada. He uas a poet^^ 


uhom Ibn al-Khatib praised uith the follouing verses: 


.( 5 ) 


Ul ^ 
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If beggars ualked up to him seeking his alms 
he uould receive them smiling and cheerful. 

And if he tried his hand at literature he 
uould give an excercise to peoples* minds, 
and stimulate their thoughts. 

One of his habits uas to ask his poet Ibn al-Khatlb to 


urite poems on the theme of the early morning. These poems 
uere called sabuhiyyat i.e. "The poems of the early morning"^^ 


(1 

(2 


Lamha , p . 
Nathlr,pp 


lost • 


71; Conde, 215. 

81-82. There are no extant manuscripts of 
and in all likelihood it seems to have been 


Lamha , p. 90; Durar , vol. 4, p. 9. 

Conde, 249. 

Diu9n Lisin , p. 582. 

Dluan Lisan, pp. 272, 365, 398 & 522,... etc. 
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When hs declared his patronage of mysticism and allowed 

the mystics to attend his meetings, Yusuf I asked Ibn 

al-Khatlb to write poetry imitating Sufi poems.' J His 

son and successor Muhammad V was also a poet, and wrote 

love poems in which he could combine themes of the 

humiliation of love with the might of kingship; he says 

( 2 ) 

in one of his poems:' ' 

dl U J 1 jSjb if U 
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0 you, lady of the curtained chamber 
who has made me forgo my piety, 

1 cannot in any case do without you 

I shall win your favour either by self - 
humiliation which befits love, or by 
might which befits royalty. 

In his book Maqalat al-Udaba 1 , ‘fill Ibn Hudhail, (who also 
wrote works on the arts of warfare and chivalry) says that 
he wrote this book for the library of Muhammad V, who was 
keenly interested in literature. Ibn al-Hajj al-l\lumairl 
praised Muhammad V for his ability to write poetry saying! 

(jtf L— iiiA^ 1 1 i I ( c j l i« i4 j . Ifr i yi j 1 ; c tiJ I 1 LL> 

He had the ability of writing exceedingly 
long poems, making it difficult for the 
reciters to commit it to memory. 

In 762/1360 a cousin of Muhammad \I , Abu Satid, took 
over power. He also was a poet.^^ 


(1) DTwan Lisan , p. 348. 

(2) Diw3n al-Sababa, fol. 24. 

(3) MaqaiSt , fol. 3. 

(4) QarS 1 in , p. 43; see also, pp. 39 & 49. 

( 5 ) Nathlr, p . 80. 
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In the ninth century of the Hijra, a great Granadine 
poet appeared. He uas king Yusuf III (810-820/1407-1417) 
uhose diuan has come down to us. Most of its contents are 
on the theme of vainglory. This diuan has a special 
importance. It is the largest collection which has come 
down to us from the ninth century, and it could be considered 
as a collection detailing the political attitudes of a 
Granadine ruler in a rather obscure age. Among the verses 
written on the tomb of Yusuf III were the following:^ ^ 

* ? o L i j * . I f .-— ' J I L, ^ * < • I I ^ £ 15 uf 

\ ? I o b ^ 0 15 ut 

/ * * ✓ * 

Uasn’t it he who adorned literature with 
utterrances which had the lustre of the 
shining stars! 

Uasn't it part of his greatness to write 
poetry with which he ennobled his throne?! 

It was also said about his literary productions that they 

attained a high level of clarity, and that his poetry uas 

/ 2 1 

characterised by themes of continence and purity.' ' 

n c*\i O-J < _ # Jt (_i U_aJ I t»J I ^JajJ ;LJI Jk * 

Muhammad al-Aysar uas also a poet and wrote some good 

( 3 ) 

poetry,' 'and it can be said that the kings of Granada 
continued to patronise literature until the fall of their 
state. <»Abd al-8asit Ibn Shahin, who visited Granada in 
870/1465 reports that Abu al-Hasan *AlI the father of the 
last ruler of Granada was known for his patronage of learned 

(1) Estudio . P » 83. 

(2) Inscripciones , p. 232. 

(3) Daw* , vol. To, p. 68. 
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men; and *Abd al-Basit himself recited to him a long poem 

( i } 

for which he was rewarded and thanked.' ’ Boabdil, the 

( 2 ) 

last king of Granada, was also interested in poetry. ' 

From several sources one can conclude that there was a 
special wing in the Alhambra palace assigned for the 
residence of writers who came from other cities for 

( 3 ■) 

participation in local celebrations and festivities.' ' It 
would seem also that the Granadine rulers were in the habit 
of sending invitations to poets in all parts of their 
kingdom to attend and take part in the official celebrations. 
Ibn al-Khatlb says that his contemporary Ibn Khatima, the 
famous poet of Almeria who died in the plague in 750/1349, 
visited Granada many times. One of these visits followed an 
invitation sent to him, as well as to all the nobles and 
writers of the country, to attend the celebrations on the 
occasion of the circumcision of Yusuf I’s son. The 
patronage of art and literature by the Nasrid rulers was, it 
would seem, a family tradition and a continuation of the 
traditions of Arab rulers throughout the history of the Arabs, 
But the participation of the Nasrid rulers in literary life, 
and their ability to compose poetry in particular apparently 
connected with chivalry in Granada, and the chivalric 

n Basit/naQ, w p. 327, 328. 

2) Naf h , vol. 4, p. 552 ( a poem of al-^Arabl). 

,3) See for example Ihata , vol. 2, p. 146. 

4) Ihata, vol. 1, p. 244. 
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requirement that a f aris should be able to write poetry 

( 1 ) 

or at least to learn it by heart. v ' For this reason many 
Granadine rulers were praised for their ability to write 
poetry as well as for their valiance. 

Another indication of the widespread literary 

activity in Granada is the great number of writers who are 

reported to have written extensive works of poetry or prose, 

such as Ibn Muqatil, v ' and Ibn Qutba al-Sadusi. The 

latter's poetry is said to have become known all over the 

Islamic world, and the poet himself was compared to al - 

( 3 } 

Hutai'a, because of his skill in satire. v ' Other writers 

• • 

and poets of renown were Ibn al-Hajj al-Numairi, Muhammad 

• • 

Ibn*Abd al-Rahlm al-Uadi Ashl,^^ Abu al-Qasim al-Burjl,^^ 
al-Shatibl, al-Sharlf al-Hasanl al-Gharnatl, ^ Ibn 

• o 



Tuhfa, pp. 76 4 81} Le Bon, p. 278} Moorish Culture,p. 

97 . 

0. in 739/1338. Nafh , vol. 6, p. 236. 

Nathir Para' id , p • i3 1 9 . 

Ihata , vol. TJ p. 342} Naflj , vol. 7, p. 109. He was a 
minister and court writer of Muhammad U. He died after 


the year 768/1366. He was taken 'prisoner by the 
Spanish ships in the Straits of Gibraltar on his way 
to Tlemcen carrying a message to Abu Hammu, king of 
Tlemcen, from King Muhammad \] of Granada. 

Nafh , vol. 6, p. 230 . * Al^^aPQari refers to a book of 
I bn ' al-Khat lb named al-T aj in which it is mentioned 
that this poet_wrote a great amount of poetry "ua kana 
sha*iran miktharan ” . It seems that he was a minister 
and companion of Nasr. 

Nafh , vol. 6, p. 74. He was a book binder, and was 
sent to Egypt and Castile with letters from his King 
Muhammad V. 


Durar , vol. 4, p. 310. 

Battuta . p » 671. He was one of_Muhammad Vs ministers. 
He wrote a commentary on Maqgurat Ijazim. 
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Zamrak,^ 1 2 ) Abu Isljaq al-Sahill, ^ Ibn Jabir,^ 3 4 5 6 7 8 ) Ibn 
kAsim,^ al-Sharran, ^ MJmar al-Zajjal^ and many 
others. These names cover the whole Nasrid period until 
the fall of Granada. There are also many sources which 
indicate a particularly large literary output in Granada. 
It is said that the people of Guadix were fond of 
literature and writing poetry. Uhen Ibn Marzuq of 
Tlemcen wrote a commentary on the biography of the Prophet 

Muhammad entitled al-Shifl', arid written by al-Qldl *Iyid, 

• 1 • 

he says that he sent letters to the writers of Granada and 
Morocco asking them to write poems in praise of the 
commentary, and that he received a flood of letters and 
poems. Many books on literature were compiled in the 
Nasrid period, and most of them discussed the literary 
issues of the day in Granada. There were biographies, 
dluans, accounts of pilgrimages, anthologies and works on 
other subjects. It seems also that the Granadine writers 
tried to rival each other in the number of their 
compilations. It is not difficult, therefore, to find 


(1) Nathir Para’ id,p.326. He was a student of Ibn al - 
Khatlb, and is said to have conspired against Ibn 
al-£hatib. See: Najfh, vol. 6, p. 77. 

(2) Nayl , p. 235; Naf h , vol . 2, p. 194. He was a famous 
Granadine writer and poet. He died in 747/1346 in 
Mali. 

(3} Durar , vol. 3, p. 429. 

(4) AzhSr , vol. 1, pp. 134 & 171. He wrote many books, 
one of which is Jannat al-RiijI .i«. . 

(5) Azhar, vol. 1, pp. 133-134. He lived in Granada in 
9th/ i Sth century. 

(6) Azhar , vol. 1, p. 132. A famous writer of z a j a 1 in 
the 9th/15th century. 

(7) Subh , vol. 5, p. 221; Nafb , vol. 1, p. 149. 

(8) Diwan Lisan. p. 378. 
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uriters who had compiled fifty books or more, such as 
Ibn Luyun,^) Ibn al-Hajj al-Numairl, Abu al-Barakat 
al-Ballaflqli^ Ibn Malik the Grammarian, Ibn al - 
Fakhkhar,^^ Ibn *Abd al-Nur,^^ Ibn al-Khatlb,^^ Ibn 
Hayyln,^®^ al-Qalasadl, al-Shatibl, Isma*Il Ibn al-Ahmar 
and others. A catalogue of compilations relating to the 
literature of the Nasrid period in Granada would probably 
fill a large volume, but many of those works have not as 
yet been discovered, and many that have are still un- 
published. Many writers compiled biographies, in which 
they mentioned the names of their tutors and the shaikhs 
they met, so much so that such compilations became a vogue 
in the Nasrid period, and we have as a result the 

biographies ( barami j ) of Ibn al-Fakhkhar, v ' Ibn Salmun, ’ 

— ^ ( -] 1 \ w 
Abu al-Hajjaj al-Muntashaquri, ' Muhammad Ibn Sa*id al - 

Ru*ainl,^^ al-Manthurl, ^ ^ Ibn Oabir al-Uadi Ashi,'^^ 


(1) Faraj Ibn Qasim Ibn Lubb was a teacher in the Nasrid 
school in Granada. He prepared abridgements of a6out 
a hundred books. He died in 783/1381 (see: Naf h , vol. 
5,_p. 509). 

(2) Ihlta , vol. 1, pp. 346-347. 

(3) Durar , vol. 4, p. 272; Ihata , vol. 2, p. 138, 139. 

(4) Bughya , vol. 1, p. 130. 

(5) Durra , vol. 2, p. 83. 

(6) Durra , vol. 2, p. 123. 

(7) Naf h , vol. 7, pp. 97-103. _ 

(8) Naf li , vol. 2, p. 552; F awat , vol. 2, p. 561. 

(9) Durra , vol. 2, p. 86. 

(10) Marqaba , p. 167. 

(11) Naf h, vol. 6, p. 135. 

(12) DTT78/1376 (Nafh, vol. 2, p. 560). 

(13) D. 834/1430 ( Durra , vol. 2, p. 287). There_is a 
manuscript of the barnamaj or fihris of Abu ‘Abd Allah 
Muhammad Ibn <Abd al-Malik al-QaisI in Al-Khizlna al - 
Malakiyya . Rabat - no. 1578. 

His work has been published by Muhammad Mahfuz, Beirut. 
1980. * * * 


( 14 ) 
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- _ ) 

Abu Zakariyya al-Sarraj, v ' nuhammad al-najlrl (d. 862/ 

. * 

1457) and others. Granadine writers used also to write 
down accounts of their pilgrimages and travels. Best 
known in this field were Ibn Battuta, Ibn al-Hajj al - 
Numairl,^) Abu al-Barakat al-BallafIqI,Ibn Rushaid,^^ 
al- fc AbdarI, Khalid Ibn 1 2 * 4 5 6 7 !sa al-BalawI, Ibn 3abir, 
al-Qlsim Ibn Yusuf al-Tujlbl, al-QalasIdl ^ (d. 891/1486) 
and others. Biographical accounts and descriptions of 
pilgrimages contained a considerable amount of literary 
material. On the other hand one can find that the 
compilations about pilgrimages contain rich narrative 
elements. A large number of literary collections and works 
have come down to us from the Nasrid period, both of poetry 
and prose. Among these one can mention the dlwan of Ibn 
al-Khatib, and his prose works, the dlwan of Ibn Hayyan, 
the dlwan of al-3ayyab^^ and his prose works, the dlwan 


(1) flS in al-KhizIna al- *Amma- Rabat (No. 1242K) and in 
the National Library , Paris, no. 758. 

(*) His work has been published by n. Abu al-Ajfan, 
Beirut, 1982. 

(2) His_account of his pilgrimage is known as: Fayd al - 
*Ubab . ns. no: 3267 in the Royal Library-Rabat , 

(31 nS. in Escorial. no. 1739 (1-5). 

(4) See: Nafh , vol. 2, pp. 483 4 589. 

(5) ns. no"I T053 geography in Par al-Kutub -Egypt . 

(6) The account of his pilgrimage has been edited by 
nuhammad Abu al-Ajfan, Tunisia, 1978. 

(7) nS. in Par al-Kutub al-nisriyya , supposed to have 
been edited and published by nuhammad R. al-Payeh, 

I have not been able to see the*edition of this work. 
But a Ph. P. thesis on Ibn al-3ayyab prepared by 
3esus Rubiera nata at the University of nadrid and 
entitled Ibn al-^ayyab el otro poeta de la Alhambra 
has now been published, n.adrid, 1982. 47 poems of 
Ibn al-3ayyab are appended to this edition. 
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of Ibn Jabir,^) the diuan of al-Ghassani, ^ ^ the diuan 
of Yusuf III* Qarl'in al-*Asr of Ibn al-Hajj al-Numairi^^ 

w • 

the dluan of Ibn Khatima, together uith another collection 
of his poetry entitled R^iq al-Tahliya compiled by his 
pupil Ibn Zarqala, and the dluan of *Abd al-Karlm Ibn 
nuhammad Ibn *Abd al-Karim al-Qaisi.' 4 ) flany other 


compilations* collections, and diuans have perhaps been 
completely lost to us such as Abyat al-Abylt of Ibn al - 
Khatlb,^^ the diuln of Ibn Khamls,^^ the dluan of al - 

Sharif al-Gharnatl the dluan of Ibn Safuln,^®^ the 

• ■ ■ • 

diuln of al-Ballaf Iqi. Anmat al-Uasa*il fi al-Qarld ual - 

— 9 " ■ ■ " ■ 

Khutab ual-Rasatjl of al-Ghassanl al-3ilyani, ^ ^ the 

--Ml) --(12) - - 

diuan v ' and the maqamat' ' of Abu al-Baqa' Salih Ibn 

Sharif al-Rundl, the texts of the truces concluded betueen 

Granada and Castile composed by Ibn Zamrak,' ' the dluan 

of Abu Bakr al-QaisI,^^ 

.7 ( 15 ) 


Huntashaquri, 


the diuan of Abu al-Hajjaj al - 

< 16 > the 


the diuan of King nuhammad III* 


( 1 ) 


(4) 



Mo) 
12 ) 
3) 


i? 


(14) 

( 16 ) 


MS. in the library of H.H. *Abd al-Uahhlb-Tunisia . no. 
18038. 

flS. in nathad al-nakht utat/ Egypt . 

ns. in the British nuseum no. or. 5670. 

ns. no 198/2 in al-Khizana al- «Amma * Rabat. <Abd al - 

Karim al-Qaisi uas still alive in 836/1432. 

Nafh * vol. 6, p. 463. 

NaTTi, vol. 5, p. 361. _ 

narqaba * p. 71; Uafayat Ibn Qunfud, p. 362; Nafh, vol. 

5^ g . T97. 

Diba j * p. 43; Durra * vol. 1, p. 78; Nafh * vol. 6, p.40. 
Ihata f vol. 2* p . T48; narqaba * p. 156; ' Nayl * p. 254; 

Nafh * vol. 5, p. 473 4 vol. 6, p. 88. 

Nafh, vol. 4, p. 329. (11) Ihata, ns. fol. 67. 

TET3 — 

Nafh * vol. 7, p. 267. I have not been able to trace the 
dluan of Ibn Zamrak uhich I am told by Professor 3.D. 
Latham(of the University of nanchester)has been discovered 
in Tunisia and edited by Tauflq Nayfar. 

Durra * vol. 1, p. 132 (15) Naf b » vol. 6, p. 134. 

Lamha * p. 61 4 Ifrata * vol. 1, p. 545. 
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diuan of Yusuf Ibn Musa al-Rundl (d. 782/1380), the 
dluan of Ibn Shibrln,^^ the dluan of Yahya Ibn Hudhail^^ 
the dluan of Ibn *Abd al-|\|ur,^^ the diuln of Ibn Luyun,^^ 
the poetry and prose uorks of Abu ^Alx al-Qljatl (-d. 730/ 
1329),^^ the poems, maqamat (i.e. assemblies), za jals 
and muuashshahs of fcUmar al-Zajjll,^^ and other poetic and 
prose uorks. 

The fields of poetry and letter uriting uere 
not the only literary fields cultivated by the Granadine 
uriters in the Nasrid era. Muuashshahs , z a j a 1 s , and maqamas 
seem also to have been uidely cultivated. It has been a 
subject of controversy among scholars uhether the muuashshah 
and z a j a 1 had a uide vogue or not in the Na§rid period. Gibb 
says that the muuashshah had died out in Granada by the end 
of the fourteenth century. In introducing one of his 
muuashshahs , Ibn al-Kha^Ib saysj^^ 

* * o ^ ^ o** 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 o yt *** ' ^ 1 L I lo 1 1 <c.U 

"This is a poem I composed in the muuashshah 
style uhich uas invented by the Andalusians 
and uhich is nou uell-high forgotten..." 


(1) Durra , vol. 5, p. 245. 

(2) Durar , vol. 3, p. 439; Iljata , vol. 2, p. 240. 

(3) Tba^a, MS, fol. 159; Nafh, vol. 5, p. 488. 

(4) IhSta , vol. 1, p. 1991 *" 

(5) Nafh , vol. 5, p. 543. 

( 6 ) Nafh , vol. 5, p. 507. 

(7) Azhar, vol. 1, p. 116. 

(8) Gibb. p. 150. 

(9) Nafh , vol. 7, p. 65; Azhlr, vol. 1, p. 314. 
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On the other hand, Ibn Khaldun, who lived in Granada 
around the middle of the fourteenth century, reports that 
the za j al was very popular in Granada, and that the 
Granadine people wrote za jals in the fifteen poetical metres 
( buhur ) , but in the colloquial language, and they called it zajal 

( I ) (?) 

poetry, / Gonzalez Palencia' 7 believes also that the arts of 
the muwashshah and zajal prove .their continued presence in 
Granada in the Nasrid era. He says that "even in the kingdom 
of Granada, the people were fond of this poetical art, Many 
writers and learned men such as Ibn Hayyan the Grammarian, 

Ibn *Abd al-^Azim of Guadix, Ibn Zamrak, who was known for 
his alboradas (i.e. the muwashshahs on early morning themes) 
and Dhu al-Uizaratain Ibn al-Khatlb, the famous poet and 
writer, also wrote in this form." Nykl comments on the 
statement of Ibn Khaldun saying that "ibn Khaldun's statement 
that zajal was very popular at Granada during his stay there 
confirms the existence of a vigorous continuation of a 
tradition which started with Akhtal Ibn Numara at the close 
of the XI th century ^ ^ 

Whatever the disagreement among scholars over this 
matter, one can find through the muwashshahs and za j als which 
have come down to us from the Nasrid period, and through the 
many names of poets who wrote in these poetic forms, that the 

(1) Azhar , vol. 2, p. 219. 

(2) Palencia, p. 166. 

(3) Nykl, p. 357. 
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muwashshah and zaial flourished remarkably in the Nasrid 

■ • 

era. Thera were many muwashshah and za j al writers, such 
as Ibn al-Khatib, whose muwashshahs and zajals, as Ibn 

• w 

Khaldun reports, were numerous, and who was the most 

( i ) 

brilliant writer in this form in his day ; ' Many of Ibn 

( 2 ) 

al-Khatib’s muwashshahs and zajals have come down to us; ' 

Ibn Zamrak wrote a great number of muwashshahs and za j als , 

( 2 ) 

and many of his compositions in this field are available; ' 
Malik Ibn al-Murahhal, Abu 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 11 12 Abd Allah al-Lushl,^^ Ibn 
*Amir,^^ Ibn Oabir,^*^ Muhammad al- ‘Arab! al- ‘Uqaill, ^ 

Ibn Khatima^^ Muhammad Ibn ‘Abd al- *Azim , MJmar al - 

• • 

- ( 1 1 ) 

Zajjal, ' and others wrote muwashshahs and zajals . Al - 

Maqqarl says referring to *Umar al-Zajjal, who was still 

alive around the middle of the 9th/15th century in Malaga, : 

n He is very well-known, and his zajals , poems, and maqamas 

are learnt by heart by the common people, but shunned by the 

f 1 2 ^ 

people of the upper classes”.' J 


(1) Nafh , vol. 7, p. 5. 

(2) Azhir , vol. 1, p. 314; Nafh , vol. 7,_pp. 11, 66 4 68 

(3) Nafh, vol. 7, pp. 240-265 4 280; Azhar, vol. 2, pp. 
T77^204. 

(4) Nafh , vol. 7, pp. 453-459. 

(5) Azhar , vol. 2, p. 219. 

(6) Ibid, vol. 2, p. 219. 

(7) Nafh , vol. 2, p. 666. 

(8) Al-Maqqarl reports that al- *ArabI al-^Uqaili, who 

witnessed the fall of Granada in 1492 A.D., was a 
distinguished writer of muwashshahs. Nafh, vol. 4, 
p. 550. ■” r 

(9) Diwan Ibn Khatima , pp. 143-179; Nafh , vol. 1, p. 24. 

(10) Azh5r , vol. 2, p. 218. ** 

(11) Ibid, vol. 1, p. 116. 

(12) Ibid, vol. 1, p. 116. 
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Some muwashshah and zajal works have been collected 

f 1 ) 

in anthologies such as Jaysh al-Taushib v 1 of Lisan al - 

Din Ibn al-Khatib and 4 Uddat al-jalls^) 0 f Ibn Bushra. 

• — 

Besides, many dluans of the period have complete sections 
of muuashshahs and za.jals . In the light of all this, the 
Nasrid period might be viewed as one of the rich literary 
periods in muwashshah and ' zajal writing. 

The muwashshah and the zajal were used for varied 
poetical purposes. The Granadine writers used them for the 
description of battles, eulogy, elegy, reminiscences, 
congratulations, qhazal , descriptions of nature, praise of 
the Prophet and other purposes. Some of their muuashshahs 
and za jals seem to have neglected the rules of the 
muwashshah , especially in the specified number of the 
strophes, nonroe comments on this phenomenon saying that 
"the undue length indicates that by now the muwashshah form 
had been almost completely reabsorbed into the qasida , and 
that the only difference between the two forms was the 
variety of rhymes in the former”. It would seem that the 
Granadine writers who used to write very long poems and 
messages felt uneasy about writing few strophes in each 
muwashshah , and thus they liberated their muuashshahs from 
the standard traditional rules to make them as long as their 
poems and literary epistles. 

(1) Published by H. Nljl, Tunis, 1967. 

(2) Sections of this work are published in Las jarchas 
romances de la serie arabe en su marco , by E. Garcia 
Gdmez, Barcelona, 1 975. 

(3) nonroe, p. 64. 
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The maqama genre appears also to have been extensively 
cultivated in the Nasrid period. Many of the maqamas of that 
period are available, and many comments have been made 
concerning the continuation of writing in that genre. Ibn 
al-Khatlb reports that Salih Ibn Sharif al-Rundl (d. 684/1285) 
"wrote marvellous maqamas on different subjects, and that his 
poetical and prose works have been collected" . ^ ^ In the 
eighth century of the Hijra, a number of maqama writers 
appeared. Ibn al-Hasan al-Nubahl al-Malaqi, the qadl of 
Granada during the reign of Muhammad \J , wrote al-Maqama al - 
Nakhliyya . This maqama consists of a dialogue between a 
grapevine and a palm tree in which the writer discussed 
literary, grammatical and historical matters, such as the 
history of the Nasrid rulers. He entitled his maqlma Nuzhat 

— — ( 2 } — w 

al-Basa*ir wal-Absar. ' Muhammad Ibn al-Murabi* al-Azdl (d. 

■ • 

750/1349 in the plague) was a famous writer in the maqama 


(1 ) Ihata , MS. fol. 67. 

(2) The 'section on the Nasrid history of this work was 
edited by M.3. Muller’in his book: Beptrage zur 
Geschichte der Uestlichen Arber (tT 1,Munchen 1866), 
pp. 101-138. Manuscripts of this work are available 
in the Escorial library, MS. no. 1653, and among the 
auqaf manuscripts in the Bibliotheque Generale et 
Archives in Rabat, no. Q 328, and 198. See also the 
introduction of Marcjaba t p.i, and "Andalusian 
Maqamat ", p. 88»A1-Malaqi wrote another maqama known 
as al-lklll fl Tafdll al-Nakhil . See Muller, pp. 
139-160. It consists of a dialogue between, the author 
and the palm tree standing opposite the Ibn Sama *a 
gate in Granada. It reflects some critical^ political 
and social attitudes of al-Nublhl al-Malaqi. 
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(11 - - - (21 

genre.' ' One of his maqamas is al-Maqama al-^Idiyya .' ' 

Ibn al-Khatlb urote numerous maqamas. Many of these 

maqamas are descriptive ones in uhich he describes the 

Andalusian and African cities. Of his works in this genre 

is the maqama known as Mi*yar al-Ikhtibar fl Dhikr al - 

Ma'ahid wal-Diyar .^^ Another descriptive maqama of Ibn 

al-Khatlb is the one known as Khatrat al-Taif wa Rihlat 


al-Shitl* wal-Sajf in uhich he describes an inspection 
tour undertaken by king Yusuf I and the author of this 
maqama , as his vizier. He also wrote political maqamas 
such as Maqamat al-Siyasa .^^ Many of Ibn al-Khatlb’s 
maqamas are appended to his book Rayhanat al-Kuttab .^^ 


One of the famous writers in the maqama genre in the 
ninth/fifteenth century is ‘ Umar al-Zajjal of Malaga. Ue 
are told by al-Maqqarl that the common people of Granada 
learned his maqamas by heart. His maqama named Tasrih 


(11 Nafh , vol. 6, p. 104; Diuan Lisan , p. 248. 

(2) it was edited by Ahmad MukhtSr al- *AbbadI and published in 
Journal of the Egyptian Institute , II, 1954, 159-173, and 
in Granja^ book Maqamas y risalas andaluzas , pp. 173-199. 

(3) This maqama is a description of 1 Granadine and 
Moroccan cities. The part relating to Granada has 
been published by F. Simonet in his book: Descripcion 
del reino de Granada , Madrid, 1860. The part relating 
to Morocco has been edited by Muller, pp. 47-99. The 
whole maqama has been published by Ahmad. M. al - 
‘AbbadI in his book: Mushahadat Lisan al-Din , p. 75-. 

See also: Nafh , vol. T~, p. 209^ 

(4) Muller , ppl T7-40 . 

(51 Nafh , vol. 6, p. 431. 

(61 I bid, vol. 7, p. 99. 

(7) Azhar , vol. 1, p. 116. 
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_ ( 1 \ 

il-Nisal v ' is full of social and political criticism, 


This type of criticism characterised most of his writings, 

and this might have been the reason why they were neglected 

(2 ) 

or deliberately overlooked by the upper classes in Granada; ’ 
His maqama known as Maqamat al-Uaba 1 2 3 (i.e. the maqama of the 
plague) is warm invitation to his King Muhammad al-Aysar to 
flee to Malaga from Granada in order to avoid the danger of 


the plague which struck Granada in 844/1440. 


( 3 ) 


It might have been observed that the maqama genre was 
used to a good extent for educational purposes, just as the 
urjuzas were widely used in Granada as an educational 
medium. The difference between maqama and ur j uza is that the 
maqama remained full of maxims, images and puns, while the 
ur j uza was used to convey pure science and learning. The 
field of the ur juza was also wider than that of the maqama 
since all the sciences of that age such as logic, politics, 
history, grammar, jurisprudence, astronomy, chemistry, 
mathematics and others were exposed and elucidated in the 
form of scientific urjuzas . It seems to have been an 
educational requirement in the Nasrid times that every 
teacher should compose urjuzas on the subject of his study. 
This may indicate the care the masters took to save their 
students the trouble of having to refer to the larger works 


(1) Azhar , vol. 1, p. 116; IMaf h , vol. 5, p. 40. 

(2) Azhar , vol. 1, p. 116. *" 

(3) Ibid, vol. 1, p. 125. This maqama is studied and 

published by Granja in his book Maqamas y risalas 
andaluzas , pp. 201-230. " ” — 
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on the various subjects, and their attempt to facilitate 
the learning of the main rules of any of the sciences by 
heart • 


This widespread interest in writing and compilation 

brought forth the establishment of private and public 

libraries in many parts of Granada* Many Granadine people 

M ) 

worked in the book trade and in book binding.' ' One of 

the greatest libraries in Granada was the royal library 

in the Alhambra to whichthe kings of Banu Nasr used to 

( 2 ) 

appoint a special keeper and organizer. ' It seems that 
the size of that library kept increasing day by day, because 
of the numerous books written and presented to the Nasrid 
rulers. Ibn Hudhail says in the introduction to his book 
Tuhfat al-Anfus that the Granadine authors used to present 
their compilations in all fields to their kings, and that he 
wrote his books on the arts of chivalry and warfare for his 

( 3 ) 

king Muhammad V . ' / 

The Granadine people also rivalled each other in 

( 4 V 

acquiring as many books as possible, ' ' and when any new 
book appeared in the market, every one of those who had 


(1) See Durra , vol. 1, p. 265; Durar , vol. 4, p. 338 & vol. 
5, pi 241 ; Katiba , p. 90; Bughya , vol. 1, p. 46; Jadhwa , 
p. 105; Naf h , vol. 6, p. 69. 

(2) See Bughya , vol. 1, p. 46. 

( 3 ) T uhf a , p . 3 . 

(4) See: Nayl , p. 123. 
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libraries hastened to secure his oun copy of it. There 
are clear indications that many Granadine people founded 
private libraries. Ibn al-Qadi reports that "the diwan 

of Ahmad Ibn Muhammad Ibn Abl Bakr al-QaisI was not 

• • 

available in any of the book-keepers’ libraries, because 
(the author) tended to use far-fetched and unusual terms” v ' 


Js lsL>J 1 t dl* dW .t-'VjJ I 1=> UJ ^1 JajuJ I I d-j 15 

Ue are also told that Abu 1 2 3 4 5 Abd Allah Ibn al-Haklm (d. 708/ 

(2) 

1308) "was fond of book acquisition” v ' and that he 
"exceeded the usual bounds in the acquisition of books 
which filled his palaces and enriched his reception rooms"; ' 


La ji U- j duL/ u; I o Oj^as U? — 51 1 * Lzj I y* T 

Abu al-Qlsim Ibn 3uzaiy (d. 741/1340), it was also pointed 
out, was "fond of acquiring books, and seems to have 

( 4 ) 

possessed a library which looked like a royal one x ' 


L |^>J I l _j5jJLo t_."5 1 1 4c L> o 15j 


Muhammad Ibn Muhammad al-3udhaml also 

• • 

quantity of books”!^ 


"possessed a very large 

] . <1^. £ > d 


(1) Durra , vol. 1, p. 132. Al-QaisI was a poet and a judge 
from Almeria and died in 745 A.H. See Durra , vol. 1, 
p. 132, Katiba , pp. 156-157. 

(2) Durra , vol. 2, p. 94. 

(3) Naf h , vol. 5, p. 504; Ihata , vol. 2, p. 446. 

(4) Dlba j , p. 295; Azhar , vol • 3, p. 184. 

(5) Durar, vol. 4, pT 3T3. 
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Ibn al-Khatib describes the library of Ibn Luyun saying 

that "his property is just a library uhich has brought 

together the main sources (lit. fathers and mothers), the 

easy and the difficult (lit. the calf and the oryx), 

( 1 ) 

the edifying and weighty and the light and trivial" v ' 


It is said also that Ibn IHarbala possessed a library uhich 

( 2 ) 

housed numerous volumes on a uide range of subjects.' ' 



Lf— iO \j£- 




La, la_~I i_xS oil 


Ibn Zarqala talks about himself saying that he was fond of 

literature and of the acquisition of its outstanding 

, (3) 

works.' J 


Such an interest in the compilation and acquisition 
of books would no doubt indicate an active literary and 
scientific life iTi Granada, a matter uhich leaves us with 
the general impression that literature in the Nasrid era 
was not inferior to it at any other time in Andalusian 
history. 

One can also observe that literature was closely 
connected with the public affairs of the Granadine people, 
and was to a large extent shaped and coloured by the social, 
martial and political environment. It might have gained in 


Katiba , p . 86 
Ibid, p. 53. 
Rajiq , p . 28. 
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value and importance uhen all ranks of people appeared 

to have taken part in writing poetry and prose. Women 

(1 ) 

also made their contribution to literature.' 7 

There is yet another phenomenon worth mentioning 

here, and that is the poetic and prose inscriptions in 

Islamic Granada, which in their own way still form a 

large literary collection spanning many generations of 

the Nasrid period. Many of these inscriptions are still 

to be seen on the walls, doors, windows, and different 

parts of Alhambra. A common mistake is made, however, 

concerning the attribution of these inscriptions. Many 

scholars largely attribute them to Ibn Zamrak who lived 

in Granada in the reign of Muhammad V and his son Yusuf 
( 2 ) 

II.' ' In actual fact the share of Ibn Zamrak in these 

inscriptions was not more than that of Ibn al-Jayyab, 

Ibn al-Khatib or king Yusuf III. That is because those 

literary inscriptions were written by different writers 

and in different times since the founding of the Alhambra 

( 2 1 

until the fall of Granada.' ' The mistake may have arisen 


(1) See Durar, vol. 5, p. 167; Ihata,vol. 1, p. 430 & 

MS. fol. 141. 1 2 3 4 

(2) See: Alhambra , p. 170; Provengal, p. 18; Gomez, p. 

72; The Alhambra , by Desmond Stewart, p. 140; Watt, 
p. 156; Monroe, p. 65; Nykl, p. 367; "T.B. Irving,” 
p. 191; Palencia, p. 141, and others. 

(3) For the inscriptions of Ibn al-Jayyab see: Al-flndalus , 

vol. 35, p. 453. Jesus Rubiera Mata in her recently 
published thesis on Ibn al-Jayyab has included a 
number of his poems which appear in inscriptions in 
the Alhambra. See Ibn al-Jayyab, pp. 145-150. For those 
of Ibn al-Kha^Ib see: Jlw5n Lisan , pp. 261, 347 and 
other pages. For those of Yusuf III see: Diuan Yusuf , 
pp. 68, 69, 131, 143, 208,... 
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from a document written by Ibn Zamrak in which he says, 
referring to king Muhammad V,: n I served him thirty seven 
yearsjthree in Morocco and the rest in Andalusia, during 
which I wrote and recited to him sixty six poems on the 
occasion of sixty six festivals, and all that is seen in- 
scribed in his happy residences, in palaces and gardens, 
on domes, windows and clothes is composed by me". ' ' The 

book of Garcia Gomez entitled Ibn Zamrak el poeta de la 

(21 

Alhambra ' ' may have reinforced the notion or general 
belief just referred to. 

Poetry was inscribed on many walls, doors, windows 

and copulas. Each leaf of a door or window had verses 

(31 

complementing those on the other.' y These inscriptions 
were to be seen also on the gates of public buildings such 
as schools, hospitals, gardens, mosques, courtyards and 
other buildings. Many poems were also inscribed on the 
walls of the public baths, fountains, pools, basins for 
ritual ablution and jugs.^^ It was a common habit to 


(1) Nafh , vol . 7, p. 167. 

(2) Third edition, Granada, 1975. 

(3) For examples see : Estudio , pp. 18, 47, 51, 107, 151, 

153, 156 4 204-206; I nscripciones , pD. 95, 96,_98, 
179-182, 189-190 4 204; Istltab , pp. 5-21; Dlwan Yusuf , 
pp. 68, 69 4 143. 

(A) See the verses of Ibn al-Kha^Ib on the gate of the 
school of Granada in: M a f h , vol. 6, p. 482. See the 
verses of Ibn al-3ayy3b on the gate of the school in: 
Nafh ,vol.5, p«457; Ibn al-Jayyab, p. 145. See also what 
is written on the gate of the hospital of Granada in 
I nscripciones , pp. l72-l73; Estudio , o. 144. See also: 
Estudio , p . ZT. 

For examples see : Estudio , pp. 72, 117 4 121-122; 
Alhambra , p. 171; Crestomatia , p. 129; Ibn al-Jayylb, 
p. 146. 


( 5 ) 
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embroider clothes, beds, bedsteads, dining tables^ 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 * 9 10 ) 

pens, royal fans,^ 3 ^ sheaths, sowrds,^^ shields, 

( gn MOl 

knives, ' bows' ' and furniture with verses of poetry. 

Most of the poetical inscriptions are laudatory in which 
the Granadine poets praise the Nasrid rulers and their 

9 

valiance in overcoming their enemies. Although the Arabic 
script uas used in embellishing the ualls of palaces for a 
long time, one may ask about the reason for the excessive 
use of poetry in the inscriptions in the Nasrid era. The 
answer would seem to be found in the martial and political 
circumstances in Granada. The people of Granada seem to have 
always felt the need to urge their rulers to defend them 
against the danger of Spanish attacks. Consequently, they 
sent warm appeals to that effect on every possible occasion. 
As time went on, the danger loomed larger and the Granadine 
rulers were distracted by many preoccupations other than the 
Spanish danger. The Granadine writers therefore implored 
their rulers in their verses to keep a constant watch. They 
wrote those appeals on the walls of the ruler*s sitting 


(1) Diwan Lisan, pp. 360 4 459. 

(2) DTw3n l_is£n , pp. 470 4 544. 

(3) Diwan Lisan , p. 462. 

(4) Nafjn, vol^. 6, p. 110. _ 

(5) Diwan Lisan , p. 512; Azhar , vol^ 1,_p. 308. 

(6) Dlw3n Lisan , pp. 512 4 458; Diwan Yusuf , p. 136. 

(7) Naf h , vol. 2, p. 700. 

( 8 ) Naf In, vol. 7, p. 118. 

(9) For examples : Diwan Lisan , pp. 344 4 387; Naf h , vol. 

6,_p. 110. 

(10) Ihata , vol. 2, p. 464. 
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room; they wrote them also on the leaves of the doors 
where he always passed and on the windows from where 
he took in the fresh air. They also wrote the verses 
on the fountains where the ruler washed before prayer, 
and on the jugs he used for the purpose, on his dining 
table, where he sat for meals three times a day, and 
on his bed where he sought rest from all political 
trouble. Verses were also inscribed on the sheaths of 
swords, and written even on the ruler’s clothes. The 
people wanted to draw the ruler’s attention to the 
surrounding danger at all times. This was dictated by 
their fears and deep-seated anxiety for the future of 
their country. This also made them feel that they were 
in a constant need for a saviour. This fear in turn 
might have also been the reason for the people’s support 
of revolutions in Granada, just as it might explain why 
they expelled Muhammad V for example, and invited him 
back again, why they expelled Muhammad al-Aysar twice and 
supported him to secure the throne of Granada for three 
times, or why, in short, they supported their rulers at 
one time and revolted against them at another. It might be 
also that the Granadine poets wanted, by inscribing their 
poetry, to imitate the tradition concerning the pre - 
Islamic mu *allaqat , and not only for the purpose of 
imitation, but also as a reminder of the glories of the 
Arab past. The Nasrids’ patronage and love of literature 
is perhaps another reason for embellishing their palaces 
and furniture with poetry. 
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The interaction between literature and public life 

concentrated mostly on the political and martial life, 

because political and martial events followed each 

other in a quick succession, and attracted the attention 

of the Granadine people who lived a life affected deeply 

by these events. There was in Granada, for instance, a 

(1 ) 

college for the -military sciences,' ' and a number of 

books on chivalry and warfare were compiled to serve the 

purpose of the courses followed there, such as the books 

of ‘All Ibn Hudhail. In a letter to prince *AjlIn of 

Mecca, Muhammad \] indicated his great interest in the 

teaching of the military sciences and in training all his 

subjects saying' ’’The boys are being trained in the use 

of arms, and taught the stipulations of a holy war ( .jihad ), 

just as they learn to read the Quran.” Muhammad V also 

(3) 

wrote in a letter to Ibn Qalawun, king of Egypt:' ' 

J Lf_>J I (—is <_— licJ I ( _jS l. ya J 

"School boys are being trained in the 
requirements of holy war". 

The sports of the Granadines were also of a martial nature, 
such as chivalric tournaments, archery, contests, army 
reviews, hunting and bullfighting.* 


(1) McCabe, p. 252. 

(21 Subh , vol. 7, p. 47. 

( 3 ) ibid, vol. 8, p. 111. 

(*) For references to bullfighting in Granada see: Nafh, 
vol. 6, p. 456, vol. 7, pp. 184 & 213; Azhar , vol . ’ 
2, pp. 60 & 119. 
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This sort of life seems to have left its mark on 

the literary life. The political events uere the subject 

of discussion of many meetings held either by the 

(11 

inhabitants or by the court writers.' J The poetry which 
was learnt by heart was of a political nature like the 
poetry of Ibn al-Abblr and Ibn Sharif al-Rundl.'^ The 
interaction between literature and the political life can 
be deduced from several other phenomena. The first is 
that most of the poetry and the prose which have come 
down to us from the Nasrid period is of a political and 
martial nature. The second is that many poets and men of 
letters played an active part in the political and martial 
events, a matter which makes the literature of those 
writers have more of a historical than literary value. The 
writers’ participation in political life took many forms. 
They were often asked to fill governmental offices, and 
were given important positions. That was necessitated by 
certain factors such as the government's need for important 
secretarial work which could not be competently carried out 
except by those who had a certain level of writing skills. 

(1) For examples see: Lamha , p. 51j Ihata , vol. 1, p. 

558; Uaf i , vol. 1 , p . *207 ; Diwan LisSn , p. 619; Azhar , 
vol. 1, p. 192; Nafh, vol. 5, p. 60. 

(2) See Nafh , vol. 3^ p l 303; Diwan Yusuf , g. 195; " Abu 
al-Baqa 1 2 al-Rundi wa Kitabuhu al-Uafl fi Nazm al - 
Qau5f i* 7 n by Kl Gannun Fajallat i Y a*had al-Dir3s5t aT - 
I slamiy ya t Madrid, vol” (T, 1 958 , pp . 205-2 20. 
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The second factor is that the Nasrid rulers were poets 

and lovers of literature, uhich made them give priority 

in filling the important offices to distinguished writers. 

Literature uas still also one of the favoured forms of 

entertainment for kings, and consequently, many of their 

court companions were skilled writers and poets. Policy 

and diplomatic relations between Granada and many neighbouring 

countries needed efficient and capable secretaries to put 

the right word in the right place. Finally, literature was 

still also the normal mean of communication between the 

rulers and their subjects, and the link was mostly established 

through ministers, officials and writers. On account of these, 

and other various factors one finds that the vast majority of 

Granadine ministers, prime ministers, leaders and high ranking 

officials were brilliant poets and men of letters. Ibn al - 

Khatib, who classified the poets of Granada in the eighth/ 

fourteenth century according to their ability and prominence, 

said that the poets of the kings* courts were usually the top 

( 1 ) 

literary figures.' ' The student of Granadine literature and 
history would easily find a great number of writers who 
played effective roles in the political and martial life of 
the state, such as Ibn al-Haklm, Ibn al-Mahruq, Ibn al-Hajj, 

Ibn al-jayyab, Ibn al-Khatlb, Ibn Zamrak, Ibn *fi§im and others. 


(1) Katiba, p. 158 
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The various political relations between Granada and 
other Spanish and Arab countries created the need for 
skilled and eloquent ambassadors uho could by their 
ability lead successful and fruitful embassies. Other- 
wise, they ran the risk of inflicting some harm on their 
country's interests. The Nasrid rulers were, therefore, 
dependent on able and distinguished writers to lead the 
embassies, such as Ibn al-Khatib, Ibn Khaldun,' 'al-Sharlf 
al-Gharnatl, Ibn Zamrak, Ibn Lubb,^^Ibn <Abd al-Barr 
al-Khawlanl, Abu al-Barakat al-Ballaflql^^ Ibn al - 

Fakhkhar al-Ilbirl, ^ Ibn ‘Abid al- Ansarl, ^ Muhammad 

• • 

-T T ( 9 ) -(10) 

Ibn Yahya al-Ghassanl al-Burjl, ' and Ibn *Ayshun. ' 

When Muslim Granada was breathing its last, Granadine 

learned men and writers played a crucial part in the 

attempts made to avert the final calamity. Some writers, 

- - - ( 1 1 1 

such as Abu Yahya Ibn *Asim, ' tried to reunite the Muslims 
of Granada. Others tried to secure help from other Islamic 

countries as did *AlI Ibn Muhammad al-Qalasadl, ' uho, as 

• • 


(I) tlbar, vol. 7, p. 637; Naf h , vol. 6, p. 191. 

(21 Ihata , vol. 2, p. 181. 

(31 Azh £r , vol. 2, p. 17. 

(41 Ihata , vol. 2, p. 437. 

(51 Ihata , vol. 1, p. 324. 

(6) Remlro , p. 312. 

(71 Buqhya , vol. 1, p. 174. 

( 8 ) Nuzha , p . 118. 

(9) I hata , vol. 2, p. 300; Nayl , p. 267; Jadhua , p. 197; 
Naf h , vol. 6, p. 74. 

(10) I hata , MS. fol. 4. 

(II) Naf h , vol. 6, pp. 151-152; Azhar , vol. 3, p. 322. 

(12) Durra, vol. 3, p. 251. 
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al-Maqqarl says, "went to Tlemcen after the fall of 
Granada, then departed for the East, entered Egypt 
and sought the aid of Sultan Qa»itbay for recapturing 
Andalusia. But he was like one asking for the impossible. 
He then went on the pilgrimage to Mecca, and returned to 
Egypt renewing his requests for help. The authorities 
diplomatically turned him out of Egypt by appointing him 
as qadi al-qudat (chief judge) in Jerusalem"' ' 

As a result of the high positions given to writers, 
many of them fell victim to the internal political changes 
and intrigues. They suffered imprisonment, expatriation 
and murder. Ibn al-Mahruq,^) Ibn Khamls,^^ Ibn 4 Arafa^^ 

Ibn al-Haklm,^) Ibn al-Khatlb, Ibn Zamrak, ^^Ibn 

• • 

^flsim^®) and many others were killed as a result of 
internal feuds and disputes. 

On the martial side many writers were able to lead 
armies and navies; Ibn Fadl Allah al- ‘Umarl reports that 
Sllih Ibn Sharif al-Rundl, the famous poet of the seventh/ 
thirteenth century "was consulted concerning the abilities 
of army leaders. Muhammad Ibn Shalbatur (d. 755/1354) 


p) 

Naf h. 

vol . 

2, 

P. 

702. 


(2) 

I h3ta , 

vol . 

2 

* P* 

136. 


(3) 

Buqhyat al- 

Ruwwad 

, vol 

• 1, p. 139. 

(4) 

Iha^a, 

vol . 

1 

> P- 

278. 


(5) 

Ibata, 

vol . 

2 

> P* 

244, 

249, *Ibar, vol. 

(6) 

Naf h. 

vol . 

6, 

pp. 

1 1Q- 

111 . 

7) 

Naf 

vol • 

7, 

pp. 

162- 

170. 

(8) 

■semi 

p. 31 

3; 

Azhar, v 

ol. 3, p. 322. 

(9) 

Masali 

_k, MS 

• 

vol • 

16, 

fol. 749. 
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uas acquainted with sailing and leading the navies, and 

he is reputed to have taken the place of his uncle in 

naval leadership and to have led the navy of fllmunecar 

( 1 ) 

for a while. ' ' Many soldiers and knights were competent 

at writing both poetry and prose. This phenomenon might 

have been related to the traditions of chivalry which were 

widely spread in Granada. Many scholars believe that poetic 

genius was considered one of the basic constituents of 
(21 

chivalry.' ' Numerous biographies of the Nasrid era attest 
to the fact that many people were good at both chivalry 

and writing poetry. People like Muhammad Ibn*Abd al-Rahman 

# • 

al-Balawi (d. 737/1336) , Muhammad Ibn al-3 annan, 

Muhammad Ibn Qutba,^^ Ibn Khalaf al-Dazarl , ^ ^ *Abd Allah 

• • 

Ibn Muhammad al-Iyadl, Ibrahim Ibn Abl al-Fath al-Fihri^^ 

• • 

and many others were well qualified both in jousting and in 

writing poetry. Many writers accompanied the military 

campaigns, and this might well have been for evoking images 

of the glorious past when poets used to accompany the armies, 

reciting and singing their martial poetry in order to rouse 
- ( 91 

the f ursan . ' • It is said that 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 Umar Ibn al-Khattab, the 

(1) Iha-fca , vol. 2, pp. 360 4 364; Durra , vol. 2, p. 89; 

Naf h , vol. 6, pp. 82 4 84. 

(2) T uhf a, pp. 76-81; Moorish Culture, p. 93; Le Bon, p. 

27 a. 

(3) Durar , vol^. 4, p. 119. 

(41 Nathlr Fara^d , p. 332. 

(5) Hja^a , vol • ?7pp. 250 4251. 

(6) Katlba , p. 205; Durar , vol. 1, p. 105. 

(7) Durra , vol. 3, p. 43. 

(8) Durar , vol. 1, p. 76. 

(9) Muqaddima, vol. 2, p. 635. 
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second Muslim caliph, gave poets and orators their rewards 

and ordered them to join the Muslim armies in Syria to 

( 1 ) 

4-h« mar, 4- a finhf ' ' Among the Granadine writers 


incite the men to fight. 


who accompanied the armies and took part in fighting, one 
can find the names of Abu al-Hajjaj al-Muntashaqurl , ' -'Abu 
Zakariyya Yahya Ibn al-Sarraj,^^ Abu Bakr Ibn al-Haklm^^ 
and others. Poets also used to recite whole poems on the 
way to battle. One such poem was that of Yusuf III recited 
on his way to attack Zahara fortress. It begins with the 


verse: 


.( 5 ) 




I 


dll I hay 1 1 


"it is the first of conquests, the grace 
of God is expected. His miracles will 
become apparent in the course bf time" 


Another example is the poem which was written by Ibn al - 
Khatlb on the way to Gibraltar to help subdue the rebellion 
of Sulaiman Ibn Dawud,^ 6 ^ and his poem recited during the 
Muslim conquest of Estepa in 743/1342.^^ During Alfonso XI* s 
siege of Gibraltar in 750/1349 Ibn al-Khatlb was the only 

official who sat beside king Yusuf I, trying to raise his 

(Q) 

hopes and keep up his morale. v ' 


J Tuhfa, p. 29. 

Kat Iba , p. 120. 

I bid, p. 124. . 

Azhar, vol. 2, p. 345; Nafh, vol. 5, pp. 497-498. 

DIw3n Yusuf , p. 6. The Arabic name of Zahara is al-Sakhra 
Dlwan Lisan, p. 449. 

7) Ibid, p. 565. 

8) Ihata, MS. fol. 154; Bada 1 i* , vol. 2, p. 588. 
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The participation of writers in battles often 
ended with the capture or death of many of them. Ibn 

al-Hajj al-Numairl^^ and Muhammad Ibn Malik^^ were 

• • 

taken captives. A great number of poets and men of 
letters fell on the battlefield. Among these were Ibn 
Khalaf al-Jazarl (d. 730/1329), Muhammad Ibn *AlI 
Ibn HanI (d. 733/1332), Ahmad Ibn Ibrahim al-Ansari 

(d. 734/1333),^^ Muhammad Ibn Ahmad al-Ghassanl (d. 

• • 

741/1340), Ahmad Ibn <AlI Ibn Khalid al-BalauI (d. 
741/1340) and Abu al-Qasim Ibn Duzaiy^ 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 ) (d. 741/1340). 
At the battle of Tarifa, in uhich he died, Ibn Ouzaiy 
declaimed a poem containing the following verses: 


■fJ * 1 


5 w 

— " b < 

J i o — ° Lsi?* ^ 



<> 



^ji • • •* 


My hope, my innermost wish and avowed desire, 
and my request from my God, the One the 
Creator, 

Is a true martyrdom in the cause of God, which 
might do away with my sins, and save me from 
hell-fire • 

Ibn 3uzaiy is reputed to have shown extreme bravery before 
his death. Many other writers fell in the battle of Tarifa 


(1) Nayl , p. 45. 

(2) Durar , vol. 4, p. 297. 

(3) Durar , vol. 1, p. 106. 

(4) Durra , vol. 2, p. 113. 

(5) burar , vol. 1, p. 95. 

(6) Durar , vol. 3, p. 449. 

(7) Durar , vol. 1, p. 222; Katlba , p. 51. 

(8) IMathlr , p. 166; liayl , p7 238; Katlba, p. 46; Durra, 
vol. 2, p. 118; Azh^r, vol. 3, p . T87. 
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( 1 N 

in 741/1340, such as Ibn Salmun, 1 2 3 4 5 Muhammad Ibn Yahya 
al-Ash « ari, and 6 7 Abd Allah Ibn al-Khatib, the father 

of Lisan al-Din.^^ others uere killed in various battles 
after Tarifa, such as nuhammad Ibn *Abd al-nalik (d. 743/ 
1342), Ahmad Ibn Ridwan Ibn *Abd al-Azim (d. 763/1361 ) 

Abu Yahya Ibn *Asim (d. 813/1410)^^ and others. 

• • 


The above mentioned examples might be sufficient to 
•show the degree of the writers’ participation in the 
political and martial life of Granada, a matter which gives 
the literary works of those writers a special historical 
importance. Some acholars and historians have noted the 
important role which literature played in the political 

field in the Nasrid era. Ismatll Ibn Yusuf al-Ahmar. a 

• • 

member of the Nasrid family and a distinguished literary 

historian of norocco and Granada in the eighth/fourteenth 

( 7 ) 

century, describes writers in general saying:' ' 


(1) Ihlta , ns. fol. 82; Jadhwa , p. 245. 

(2) Ifiaja , vol. 2, p. 176; Nayl , p.238; Bughya , vol. 1, 
p. 266; Ourra , vol. 2, p . 120. 

(3) Azhar , vol . T, p. 187; Crest omat ia . p. 110; Diwan 

Lisan , p. 248. — 

(4) Ih3ta , vol. 2, p. 528; Durar, vol. 4, p. 315. He was 
killed in a Muslim defeat in Estepa. 

(5) Durar , vol. 1, p. 142. 

\6) Nayl , p. 285. He was killed after a Muslim defeat at 
Antequera. See Diwan Yusuf , p. 89. 

(7) Mustawda* . p. 18, see also Nathir Fara’id. p. 216. 
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"They are the mouthpeices of kings at all 
times, the ambassadors between nations, 
and those who occupy the positions of 
importance in every gathering. 

And how often have their effective pens 
warded off impending disasters. Their 
pens are able to resist the sharp swords. 
The able writer is sometimes equal to an 
army in the field, and how often have 
whole squadrons (useful or harmful) been 
dispersed by a single message...". 


In many texts which have come down to us from the 

Nasrid period, pens are often equated with swords, and 

( 1 ) 

regarded with the same degree of importance.' ' One of 
the virtues heaped on the Nasrid kings in the poems 


written in their praise was their ability to write poetry. 


Ibn Jabir, for example, says in praise of Nasrid kings: 


.(2) 
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(1) For examples see: Kunasa, p. 125; Plustawda < , pp. 55 
& 56; Ihata, FIS. fol. 71; flzhlr , vol. 1 , p. 173. 

(2) Nathir, ~p . 201. 
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Among us (you would find) advisers in all 
branches of learning, and among us (you 
find) lions and gallant heroes. 

Ue are foremost in the art of fine speaking, 
and ue excel on the battlefields. 

Both valiance in war and persuasive speech 
would fail, if we do not attend to matters 
when danger looms. 

Ue use a lot of ink when writing avails 
(lit. shed the blood of inkwells), and when 
there are no arrows except our reed pens. 

And ue write with the well-sharpened spears 
when the sheets ue write on are (our 
opponents) necks and heads. 


Those are some aspects of the literary pursuits in 
Granada in the Nasrid era in which there was a constant 
interaction between literature and political life. But 
what were the influences of that interaction both on 
literature and on political life? This is the question 
which the following chapters will attempt to answer. 



CHAPTER III 


The Granadine Victories Against The Spaniards 


as Portrayed in Granadine Literature 



Despite the fall into Spanish hands of the vast 
majority of Andalusian cities before the end of the 
eighth decade of the thirteenth century, the Granadine 
people were still able to establish their last Muslim 
state and achieve some victories while the Nasrid 
dynasty held sway. 

At the beginning of their rule the Nasrid kings 
were able to achieve victories against the Spanish 
states only if they were assisted by the Marlnids of 
Fez, and only if the Spanish states were preoccupied 
in consolidating their rule over newly acquired or 
re-conquered lands. Consequently the congratulatory 
poems concerning these victories which were written by 
Granadine or Moroccan versifiers were recited before 
the Marinid kings as well as the Nasrid rulers. The 
glad tidings of any triumphs on the battlefield were 
despatched to Morocco as well as to Granada. Marinid 
support and independent intervention in Spain gave the 
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Granadine rulers an opportunity to build up their own 

power and to prepare to defend themselves against 

Spanish attacks. This contributed to the survival of 

Muslim rule in Granada longer than was to be expected. 

The Marinid kings uere often given the credit for this, 

and were hailed as protectors of Andalusia and defenders 

of Islam. Many letters uere exchanged between Granada 

and Fez concerning the victories of both parties. On the 

occasion of the Marlnid victories in Andalusia in the 

7th/13th century many poets crowded the palace of Abu 

Yusuf Ya<qub Ibn *Abd al-yaqq al-Marlni in Algeciras to 

congratulate him, and to present a number of outstanding 

( 1 ) 

poems . ' ' 

By the end of the 7th/13th century Granada had 
apparently rebuilt its power and seemed able to stand up 
to the Spaniards without the assistance of the Marlnids. 
Between the years 695 - 699 / 1295 - 1299 King 
Muhammad II of Granada attacked and captured several 
Castilian fortresses like Alcaudete and Quesada.A number 

of literary compositions appeared as a result of these 

. . . ( 2 ) 

triumphs . ' 



The 

eighth/f o 

urtee 

inth 

century is often re 

f err 

ed to 

(1) 

See 

Dhakhlra, 

pp. 

175- 

181, 182-183; Anls, 

pp. 

230 & 


265- 

TT7T. “ 





(2) 

I liat 

_a, vol. 1 

» PP- 

561 

-562; Nafh, vol. 2, 

pp. 

614 - 


625. 
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as the golden age of Nasrid Granada. During that century 
the Nasrid state attained the peak of its prosperity in 
the political, martial, scientific, cultural and literary 
fields. Most of the Granadine victories against the 
Spaniards were gained at that time. Many of these victories 
were uon during the reign of Muhammad III, Nasr, Isma^il 
Ibn Faraj and Muhammad IV, and a considerable number of 
literary compositions were written dealing with these 
victories. King Yusuf I (733-755/1332-1354) tried to 
achieve as many victories against the Spaniards as he could. 
Though many of the battles he rushed into were defensive, 
Yusuf I could still achieve a considerable number of 
triumphs. Many poems and letters were produced regarding 
those victories.' y 

It would seem that the greatest number of Granadine 
victories over the Spaniards were gained during the 
reign of Muhammad V, particularly between the years 
767 - 772 / 1365 - 1370 • During his reign Muhammad V 
attacked several major Andalusian cities such as Cordova, 
Seville, 3erez, 3aen and others. Through these campaigns 

(1) For examples see " (Jn Zayal Hispanique " Al-Andalus , 

vol. 6, 1941 pp. 382-392; Durra^ vol . 2~ t pp . 70-72 ; 

Ihata , vol. 1, pp. 389, 391 4 vol. 2, pp. 438 4 440; 

Nuzha , p. 129; Lamha , pp. 85 486; Kat iba , pp. 77-79; 

Nafh , vol. 5, pp. 492-493. 

(2) For 'examples see Nathir , p. 168; Diwan Lisan, pp. 

244, 258, 363, 565 4 584; Katiba , pp. 195 4 199; 

Durar , vol. 4, p. 295; Lamha , p. 108; Ifrata , MS, fol. 

§7; Jadhua , p. 246; $ubh , vol. 7, pp. 40, 45 4 66; 

Remiro , p. 135, pp. 186-188, 197, 211, 218 4 245; 

Nafh , vol. 4, pp. 432, 436 4 442. 
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the Granadines succeeded in seizing and holding several 

Castilian touns and fortifications. Many literary 

compositions consequently appeared to spread the news 

( 1 ) 

of these conquests.' ' 

By the end of the 8th/14th century Granada slipped 

into a destructive civil uar. In the 15th century the 

Granadines were defeated in many battles and eventually 

surrendered their country to the Spaniards. But the 15th 

century still witnessed a number of Granadine victories 

(2 

and literary compositions were written regarding these. 

During the IMasrid period the victories of the 
Granadine people against the Spaniards outnumbered the 
defeats, but none of these victories enabled the 
Granadines to recapture any of the lost Muslim cities in 
Spain. This inability was, to a large extent, due to the 
strength of the Spaniards, who surpassed the Granadines 
both in numbers and the size of their territories. Any 
minor Spanish victory over the Granadines carried within 


(1) For examples see Qara 1 2 in , pp. 12-14 4 49-53; Azhar , 
vol. 2, p. 146; Remiro, pp. 264, 270, 277, 284, 
287-291, 295, 303, 312, 318 & 336; Ihata , vol. 2, 
pp. 79-81 4 vol. 2, p. 84; Diwan Lis^n ^ p . 320; 
Nathir F ara 1 id , pp. 256-2881 Buqhyat al-Ruwwad , vol . 
T\ p . 1 74; Ta «rif , pp. 916, 922 & pp. 959-1018; 
Subh, vol. T~ t pp . 47-53 4 53-56; Naf h , vol. 1, pp. 
505j 506 & 512-519, vol. 6, pp. 339 4 360-379... 

(2) Diwan Yusuf, p. 156. 
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itself the danger of the end of Muslim rule in Granada. 

Any defeat inflicted on the Granadine people left many 

people of their country dead, while others abandoned 

Granada for ever. As a result the population of Granada 

was constantly being reduced. The Spanish states were in 

a different position. They had a greater number of 

soldiers in reserve to make up for any losses suffered 

on the battlefield. In view of this wide difference in 

numbers on the two sides, the Granadines always portrayed 

their victories over the Spaniards as miracles, and 

exaggerated their importance. For this reason the Granadine 

writers described these victories in great detail and 

referred to them in a variety of literary compositions. 

( -) ) 

Despite the loss of some of these compositions, ' one can 
still find many of them in the extant Arabic sources. They 
describe the Granadine victories on both land and sea. 

The literature dealing directly and wholly with the 
Granadine victories follows certain discernible trends. 

The first of these is represented by the congratulatory 
poems addressed to the victorious Nasrid kings and recited 
before them. Some of these congratulatory poems were 
written by poets who had been in the company of the 
victorious kings in their campaigns, and they were recited 


(1) See Ihata, vol. 1, pp. 561-562 
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( 1 \ 

shortly after the victory on the battlefield.' ' Others 

were recited before the Nasrid kings after their return 

to Granada from their conquests, either by the court 

(21 

poets' 7 or by representatives of Granadine cities coming 

to congratulate their king on his victory and his safe 

. (3) 

return.' 7 

The second type of literature dealing with the 

Granadine victories is exemplified by the letters uhich 

carried the news of these victories to both the Granadine 

people and the inhabitants of other Muslim countries. 

Letters sent to the Granadine people came either from the 
(4} 

battlefield' 7 or from the Nasrid court. These letters 
uere usually broadcast in mosques and other public 
gatherings . ^ ^ They are therefore similar to military 
communiques in many respects, and they were filed in the 
state records; their writers resembled war correspondents, 
especially those despatching letters direct from the 
battlefield. Every one of these literary compositions, 
whether they were congratulatory poems, letters, khutbas 

(1) For_examples see I hata , vol. 1, pp. 561-562; Diwan 
Lisan , p. 565. 

(2) For examples see Katiba , pp. 77-79; Lamha , p. 85; 
Ihata , vol. 1, p. 391 ; Nafh , vol. 5, pp . "492-493 . 

(3) For examples see Ihata , vol. 2, pp. 438-440,* 
Dhakhira, pp. 175-181 4 182-183; flnis , p. 230. 


( 4 ) 

For 

vol 

examples see Ihata, 
. 2, pp. 624-625. 

vol. 2, 

pp. 466-473; 

Nafh 

( 5 ) 

For 

examples see: Subh , 

vol. 7, 

p. 66; Remiro 

»' PP 


245 

& 284, Nafh, vol . 4, 

p. 442 

& vol. 6, p. 

339. 
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or any other literary genre dealing with the Granadine 
victories, consists of certain distinctive elements and 
sections uith particular features and technical 
characteristics, fill these elements are seen to be 
further emphasized during the particular period under 
consideration. They are used uith greater regularity 
and uniformity, and, generally speaking, are more clearly 
marked. 


-II- 


The Main Aspects of The Literature 
Dealing uith Granadine Victories 
Against The Spaniards 

A- The Conflict Vieued as a Religious Struggle : 

Divine intercession uas represented as an important 
factor in all Granadine victories. Though this idea can 
be observed in many literary uritings throughout the 
uhole Islamic period before the Nasrid era, it is 
noticeable that it had gained further emphasis and greater 
regularity and uniformity in all Granadine literary uorks 
dealing uith victories. One of the factors behind this 

belief is probably the lack of confidence among the 
Granadines in their ability and power, and the fact that 
they gained, despite that, a considerable number of victories. 
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The Granadine uriters portrayed these victories as 


representing the will of God, uho grants victory to 
those uho follow His true religion, and fight in support 
of His cause. To fulfil His promises, God supports 


Muslims with battalions of angels in order to help them 
fight against the unbelievers. Thus in part of a poem 
written by Abu Muhammad Ibn Ashqilula, a Malagan rebel 
during the reign of Muhammad II, the poet addresses 
Ya*qub Ibn *Abd al-Haqq al-Marinl, conqueror of Don Nuno 


de Lara in 673/1274 in Ecija with the following verses 
J I 3fc Ui t I ■<•>» - «J I n" > ■ ) ^3 
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The angels rushed to help you to such a 
degree that the spheres were crowded by 
them. 

And the Merciful granted you the victory 
whose shimmering light spread over the 
whole earth. 

Uhy not, when you devoted your life to 
the Almighty, a life which each one of 
us would gladly ransom with his own. 

And when you hastened to protect His 
religion, relying on a determination 
sharper than the sword] 


Similarly, King Muhammad V sent a letter from 
Utrera to his people in Granada in 768/1366, soon after 


(1) Dhakhira , p. 182; Anls , p. 230, some verses of this 
poem are translated into English by_Adler, p. 33. 

(*) The poet used form IV of the verb daqa instead of 
form I, and that is perhaps to avoid impairing 
poetical metre. 
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his army had seized the former township. Ibn al-Khatlb, 

informing the Granadine people of the king's letter, 

says that the Almighty had granted the Muslims a 

significant victory, and that Islam, through this victory, 

(11 

had been glorified and strengthened:' ’ 

p — y -* J L L ^ 1 1 CL* 1 t lfri) d* LJj V f f J Lx* 4.LI I ^ * 

• • • • O^JI 


"And God has fulfilled His promises to His 
friends and fulfilled His threats to His 
enemies by decreeing their complete 
annihilation. . . 


One of the reasons for viewing the Granadine 
victories as the outcome of God's intervention was perhaps 
the fact that some of them were unexpected. Many Granadine 
writers have indicated this in their compositions. They 
were also wont to say that these unexpected victories were 
achieved only through God's intervention. One of the most 
celebrated victories during the 8th/14th century was that 
gained by the Granadine army against the Castilians during 
the reign of Ismaill Ibn Faraj in 718/1318. This victory 
was achieved on the plain of Granada, and it was absolutely 
unexpected because the Granadine army was remarkably 
outnumbered by that of the Spaniards, and because the 
Spaniards had made a serious attempt to seize Granada. 


(1) Remiro, p. 284; Naf h, vol. 6, p. 339 
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Desperation had filled the hearts of the Granadine 

people, especially after the Marlnid refusal to support 

them against their enemies. Many literary compositions 

were written exaggerating the importance and magnitude 

of that victory and viewing it as the result of God’s 

(11 

intervention.' ' In one of these compositions, Muhammad 
Ibn ‘Abd Allah Ibn Lubb, nicknamed Ibn al-Sa’igh, 
congratulates the victorious king Isma*Il for that 
rt uondrous M victory. Ibn Lubb emphasizes that victory 
had come after desperation, saying: 


*\ sliJI jS ^ 'U ^ 

C • *• s • , 

He says also in this poem that victory was granted by 
God. Referring to the Spaniards, Ibn Lubb adds: 


y 


JS L 


^ > 


I j_ 
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As these unexpected victories were pictured as gained 
by God's intervention, they were often described as of 
a miraculous and mysterious nature, proving God’s un- 
limited power. The victories of Muhammad V against the 
Castilians during the civil war in Castile between the 
years 767 - 772 / 1365 - 1370 were celebrated by a 
number of Granadine writers such as Ibn al-Khatlb, Ibn 
Zamrak, Ibn al-yajj al-Numairl and others. Those writers 


(1) See Durra , vol. 2, pp. 70-72; Ihata , vol. 1, p. 389 
& vol • 2 , pp. 438-440. 

(2) I frata , vol. 2, pp . 438-440. 
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continued representing this victories of Muhammad V as 

outstanding wonders and favours of God, and as triumphs 

beyond description. Ibn al-Hajj, a poet in Muhammad \I 1 2 3 s 

court, says in a congratulatory poem he recited before 

(1 ) 

the king after one of these victories,' ' that it was 
an indescribable and inexplicable wonder which had no 

bit > J I I dD 

• • ♦ ♦ 

L- I ■ if J t t I d ' - J *d jj ^ lirf, 


parallels in history, 


I •* ■ ■" « lj v I ,J & jjv 



Ibn al-Hajj emphasizes the same idea in another poem 
concerning another victory of Muhammad V , saying that 
he had never heard nor read about any victory of such 
magnitude and supernatural dimensions. He adds that it 

was the fulfilment of God’s promise to the followers 

(.2) 

of His true religion:' 1 
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Ibn Zamrak, another court writer of Muhammad V, also 
describes these victories, stressing the same divine 


aspects: 


.( 3 ) 
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( 1 ) Clara’ in, p. 12. 

(2) Ibid, p. 50. 

(3) Azhar, vol. 2, p. 146. 
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In a personal letter uhich he wrote to Ibn Khaldun in 
769/1367^^ Ibn al-Khatib speaks of the victories of 
Muhammad V/, saying that they were signal victories and 
marvellous favours from God uhich were undreamt of: 

1 L tf 1 1 1 I ^ ^ I J ft* i 1^ * ♦ ♦ 

In his reply Ibn Khaldun expressed his astonishment at 
these victories. He said that he had never expected 

them, nor even dreamed of them, and that they were simply 

( 2 ) 

the work of God: v 1 

w n 

I ^ *v> J I p b y? »«> L ^ fl L l 1 ^ JK | fl joyU j * 1 1 O jy * * * 
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The Granadines* fears concerning the end of Muslim 
rule in Granada may have animated their faith and their 
belief in God’s intervention. They may have thought that 
since their rulers were unable to defend them against 
the Spaniards, God uas their only reliable resort. They 
believed that Islam uas the true religion of God, and 
that God uould not abandon His religion or its . followers . 
Because of this the Granadine writers explained the Muslim 


(1 

(2 


Ta<rif, p. 916 
ibid, p. 922. 
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victories over the Spaniards as signs of God's defence 
of His religion against the infidels. These beliefs 
made the Granadine writers celebrate Granadine victories 
against the Spaniards as the work of providence, and the 
religious aspect became paramount in all their 
compositions . 

The most noteworthy example of this religious 
explanation of Granadine victories against the Spaniards 
occurs in the announcement of the death of Alfonso XI in 
Gibraltar in 750/1349. Alfonso XI, king of Castile, laid 
close siege to Gibraltar in that year. Many attempts by 
Abu al-Hajjaj Yusuf I, the Granadine king, to relieve the 
fortress failed, and the Granadines lost all hope of 
saving it. Uhile the Granadines were grieving over the 
imminent fall of their dearest fortress, plague struck 
the area, killing the Spanish king and a large number of 
his troops. The besiegers were consequently compelled to 
raise the siege and withdraw back to their country. Many 
letters and poems were written by Granadine writers about 
this event, and particularly by Ibn al-Khatlb, who was at 
the time the prime minister of Granada and the companion 
of the Granadine king at Gibraltar during the siege. He 
wrote letters informing the people of his country of the 
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( i \ 

death of Alfonso XI. ' He sent letters also to Abu 
al-Hasan al-Marlnl, king of Morocco, and his son 
Abu *Inan, ' and he congratulated the Granadine king 
in a rather long poem on the occasion of that victory!*^ 
The content of all these compositions written by Ibn 
al-Khatib is almost identical, even to the point of 
repeating certain words and phrases. Their most promient 
aspect is the religious explanation of Alfonso's death 
and the withdrawl of his army. Ibn al-Khatib says that 
the microbes, which killed Alfonso XI and most of his 
accompanying army, were only the unseen squadrons of God’s 
angels. They came in the shape of microbes to aid Muslims 
who were on the verge of defeat and submission. In one of 
his letters to Abu al-Hasan al-Marlnl^^ concerning the 
death of Alfonso, Ibn al-Khatib refers to the deceased 
Castilian king, and speaks of the invisible legions of God 
which fought against him: 
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Ibn al-Khatib also describes the microbes in his 


(1) 

See: Subh, 
4, p. 442. 

vol. 7, p. 66; Remiro, p. 245; Nafh, 

(2) 

Remiro, p. 

135. 

(3) 

Subh, v o 1 . 

7, p. 40; Remiro, pp. 186-188, & 213 

(*) 

Naftji, vol^ 

4, pp. 432-436. 

Diwin Lisan 

, p. 258; Lamha, p. 108. 

(5) 

Remiro, p. 

135. 
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congratulatory poem to King Yusuf I, saying they saved 
the Muslims the trouble of using their arms, because 
they formed such a threat to life and concealed them- 
selves in the drinking water of the Castilian army. He 


adds that these microbes were the sharp suord of God. 
Addressing King Yusuf I Ibn al-Khatlb says: 
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Since the achievement of the Granadine victories was due 

only to God’s decree and will, the Granadine writers 

often described the religious concept of power through 

which a country defeats its enemies. They said that the 

ability to win battles was not subject to the number of 

troops or the efficacy of the weapons of the warring sides, 

but to faith and God’s support. Ibn al-Khatlb recited a 

poem before Abu al-Hajjaj Yusuf I of Granada shortly after 

the Granadine seizure of Estepa in 743/1342. He had 

accompanied the Granadine king on this campaign and recited 

( 1 ) 

his poem at the fortress of Estepa. v ' In this poem he said 
that if the Spanish Christians had been so numerous as to 
cover the whole earth they would still have been considered 
few, because of their straying from the right path of truth. 
He added that if any one sought the aid of the Cross instead 


(1) Dlwln Lisan, p. 565 
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of God’s aid he would always fails 

D JS J^UJI^^UI Jl, %£ iLy Jl i,Su^ 

1 il 3 

As a reslut of this religious view the Granadine writers 
portrayed the death of the Spaniards and the Granadines 
on the battlefield in two different ways. They used to 
say that the Spaniards who died on the battlefield went 
to hell, while dead Muslim soldiers were considered 
martyrs who would gain a place in Paradise. On behalf of 
King Yusuf I Ibn al-Khatlb wrote a letter to Abu <Inan 
of Morocco informing him of the death of Alfonso XI in 

( i ^ 

Gibraltar.' ' He said that the Spanish king's death 
accelerated his passage to hell 11 

\L ^U;<lDI,U 

In all compositions relating to Granadine victories, and 
even to the whole conflict between Granada and the Spanish 
states, it is noticeable that expressions of religious 
sentiments are more prominent than any expressions of 
national feeling. This explains why the Granadine rulers 
habitually sent letters to the princes of Mecca and Medina, 
and to the tomb of the Prophet Muhammad, concerning their 
victories.' ' 


(1) Nafh , vol. 4, p. 437. 

(2) For examples see Subh , vol. 7, pp. 47-53 4 53-56; 
Remiro, pp. 264 4^336; Naf h , vol. 1, p. 505 4 vol. 
6, pp. 360-379; pluin Lisan, p. 320. 
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In 772/1370 Muhammad V of Granada sent a letter 

( i ) 

to the tomb of the Prophet, ' ' which consisted of two 
sections in poetry and prose, and contained the news 
of the king’s victories against the Spaniards. Muhammad 
V apologized to the Prophet for being unable to perform 
the Ip a j j and visit the Prophet’s tomb, because of his 
preoccupation with j ihad in the cause of God and the 
cause of the Prophet himself against the infidels who, 
as he said, were attempting to hinder the spread of the 
Prophet’s doctrines: 

■ * . J 0~Y^ (j*^; ^ lie 1 1 ‘i — aJU a » 3 m,« 1 1 dLJ C- Ue 

■ _ I --j a '-j J h <i ui * Uis £ l^»- 
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The author of this long letter suggests that the victories 
he talks about would not have been gained without the 


Granadines’ strong faith in 
Prophet : 

} — . _J«o 1 1 ... I 1 1 JjjiJ 
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Islam and the teachings of the 


Lft fjy ) I f-J & ^>1^ 

t^\j: V _ uS, 



Their religious outlook in describing the conflict between 
Granada and the Spanish states made Granadine writers portray 
their victories simply as triumphs of Islam against infidels 


(1) For_this letter see: Nafh , vol. 6, pp. 360-379; pluan 
Lisan , p. 320. 

(*) An excessive use of rhetorical conceits, particularly 
jinas (paronomasia) is apparent in this verse. 
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or Christians. This aspect, as already stated, is 
apparent in all Granadine compositions dealing with the 
Sp anish-Granadine conflict. 

Abu <Abd Allah Muhammad Ibn al-Hakim (d. 708/1308) 

• • 

wrote a letter on behalf of King Muhammad II, and sent 

it from the fortress of Quesada (Arabic : Qijata) to the 

king’s son Muhammad III in Granada conveying to him the 

glad tidings of the Granadines' capture of Quesada in 695/ 
(1 1 

1295.' ' Referring to the outcome of the conquest, Ibn 
al-Hakim says: 

lu i (_» is ^ ( p&j l jjJjij iSj J ) iu i ♦ ♦ ♦ * 

1 ■ U. 1 1 ifr * ‘.Ml j ^ ^ 

”... Then God decreed the defeat of the 
Christians uho took to flight. He 
cast terror into their hearts. They 
withdrew from their towers and 
fortifications. The Muslims took hold 
of the fortress shouting the war cry 
of Islam...” 

Again, in the same letter, Ibn al-Hakim clearly 
considers the victory of Quesada as a victory of Islam 
over Christianit y-the latter being considered by the 
Granadine writers as tantamount to atheism. The victory 
at Cesada is thus considered by Ibn al-Hakim as a 
victory of the Unitarian beliefs of Islam over the 
Christian Trinity: 

(1) Ihafra , vol. 2, pp. 466-473 & Naf h, vol. 2, pp. 


624-625. 
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Ibn Zamrak describes Muhammad V ’ s victories by saying 

that they struck down the worshippers of Christ, a 

matter which, he adds, pleased both Jesus and Mary. 

Ibn Zamrak adds that it is safer and more godly to 

Ml 

seek God’s aid rather than that of the Trinity:' ' 
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The Granadine writers may have intended, through 
picturing Granadine victories as victories of Islam 
against infidels, to indicate that the Granadines formed 
the fornt line of the Muslim world and that they were 
defending Islam. In view of this all Muslim countries 
were requested to take part in supporting their Muslim 
brothers and defending Granada which was an important 
part of the Muslim world. For this reason the Granadine 
writers constantly stressed the need for agreement and 
understanding among Muslim rulers. This is clearly 
portrayed in a letter sent by King Muhammad V to ‘Ajlan 
Ibn Asad al-Dln, the prince of Mecca, in 771/1369 


(1) Azhar , vol. 2, p. 146. 

(*) For other examgles see: Katiba , p. 499; Durar , vol. 
4, p. 295 & Diwan Lisan, p"I 244. 
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(i) 

concerning Muhammad U*s victories in Andalusia.' ' 

Muhammad \J , in this letter, frequently portrays 
Granada as a part of the united Muslim world, standing 
up against the infidels: 

t 4 J IaJ 1 1 1 i 'j 1^ | C J ^ I 1 {^3 dll 1 - j. ^ ■»!_• 1. 1 • ♦ ♦ 

m 

a -•* UaJ I ( 3 ^ Ir.J I * 'j ■ — 3 I ij«l I IjjJ 1 x < 3 UJ I Jj 

l^L-a-w * 1 <— i • >»~>»~ L Lis fU dJU I * —S * * * * Oji HI 1 oii UaJ I J Ju^ all I 

«... o jS l’."n,l I ■ j l« I Ij *>i^l I * IjJb 1 1 Ic i "o LJ I 

Once the Granadine writers had portrayed their victories 
as the work of providence, they proceeded to say that 
these victories strengthened Islam and increased its 
dignity and glory. In a verse of his congratulatory poem 
to Abu Yusuf Ya‘qub al-Marlni, who defeated the 

Castilians in Ecija in 673/1274, Abu Muhammad Ibn 

- - - ( 2 ) 

Ash ilula addresses Abu Yusuf saying:' ' 

^ l>w II it CJ t ali * ~ Ip I >i Li \jt jJ I .Vtl> 

"You have bestowed upon Islam a remarkable 
grandeur and you have obtained everlasting 
honour" . 

Ibn Ouzaiy, the poet and jurist who died in the 
Tarifa battle in 741/1340, says, in one of his poems 
dealing with Yusuf I’s victories against the Spaniards 
in 740/1339, that these victories were achieved by Islam 
against infidels, and that by these victories Islam became 
more powerful while the Christians had been subdued. Addressing 

(1) Subh, vol. 7, pp. 47-534 Remiro, p. 264. 

(2) Nathir, p. 168. 
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Yusuf I Ibn Juzaiy says: 

1 t«c J a I LiL C- J Li I 

* » » • • 


( 1 ) 
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l^Uf JU f 1^. 


s _ x ^ i*UJ jlU 2u L 
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The religious outlook in the literature describing the 
Granadine victories made the authors of this literature 
use many stereotyped religious terms and phrases, as 
well as Quranic verses and Islamic epigrammatic 
phraseology; their works are full of religious naunces 
and implications. 


B- The Image of The Spanish Enemy 

An essential element of the literary uorks dealing 
with Granadine victories is the uay they shed light on, 
and describe, the two warring armies. The Spaniards uere 
pictured sometimes in favourable terms, and at others in 
derogatory and abusive language. Uhen taking the former 
vieu, the Granadine writers enumerated many favourable 
characteristics of the Spaniards and their armies which 
would perhaps please the enemies of Granada and displease 
the Granadines themselves. Thus, Granadine writers would 
describe the Spanish army as numerous, formidable, and 
well-equipped and prepared. In part of his z a j a 1 on the 


(1) Nathlr, p. 168 
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occasion of the Aragonese failure to capture Almeria 
after a siege lasting six months in 709/1309, an 
anonymous Mudejar za.j.jal from Alicante describes the 
preparations of Jaime II, the Aragonese king, before 

( i ) 

that campaign.' ' He says that Jaime II started summoning 
Christians and Jews from all parts of his domains, and 
from Portugal, to get ready for war. According to the 
za jal , Jaime raised a tremendous, innumerable army from 
among the Aragonese, the Portuguese and the Jews, both 
infantry and cavalry. Referring to Jaime, the za j jal says: 


O'ir 
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This description uas not given only to the advancing 
Spanish armies, but also to the Spanish forces attacked 
in their forts. The Spanish fortresses which were attacked 
by the Granadines were also often described by Granadine 


n Un Zayal Hispanique” , 

P p. ~ 3a ? -3y2. r — — 


( 1 ) 


Al-Andalus , vol. 6, 1941, 
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uriters as inaccessible, impregnable and of great 
importance and strategic position. 

The exaggeration of both the size of the Spanish 
army and the inaccessibility of Spanish forts seized 
by the Granadines may have been intended to underline 
the significance of the Granadine victories, and to 
stress the ability of the Granadine army to overcome 
Spanish power whatever its extent and magnitude. 


The successful conquest of Huescar fortress in 724/ 
1323 by Ismatll Ibn Faraj was the subject of many 
congratulatory poems. Ibn al-3ayyab, who recited one of 
these poems at the fort itself shortly after its surrender, 
explains the importance of that conquest by describing the 

( i ) 

inaccessibility of the fort and its strategic position. . 

He says that the place was packed with infidels and that 
it was so dangerous that it was like a thorn in the ”throat N 
of Islam. Addressing King Isma<il Ibn Faraj, Ibn al-3ayyab 
says : 


✓ 


J k 


'jsz -lJ I j JUs Jj Li Us 





y 


Yahya Ibn Hudhail, one of Isma^il’s court poets and 
one of Ibn al-Khatlb's shaikhs, recited a famous poem in 

(1) Nuzha, p. 129; Ihata , vol. 1, p. 391; Lamha, p. 86. 
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praise of "the king after the latter’s return from the 

( i ) 

conquest of Huescar. Ibn Hudhail introduced the 
Muslims’ great desire to seize the fortress in a shrewd 
indirect way, by using a rather stereotyped qhazal theme. 
He likens the fortress to a pretty girl who rejects her 
lover and prevents him stubbornly from approaching her, 
making it more desirable for the lover to overcome her 
resistance. Ibn Hudhail therefore describes the results 


of the battle by saying that the victors enjoyed the girl 
(the fortress) while the martyrs were enjoying the houris 


of Paradise: 


y . > , , » * *. , » t. . | '1~ . 

J I j — Ju* jf I 1 j Oc 

^ - ,CjJ I I I 




After his seizure of C arc ab^ey^ around 740/1339 King 
Yusuf I was congratulated by many poets, such as Ibn al - 

Khatlb^^ and Muhammad Ibn Muhammad Ibn Simak al-‘Amilli^ 

• • • 

These poets, as appears from their poems, are in agreement 
that the fortress was very eminent and that it was of 
strategic importance and in an unassailable position. They 
are also in agreement that the fortress represented a 
great danger to neighbouring Muslim towns and to Muslim 


(1) Katlba , pp. 77-79; Lamha , p. 85; Ihlta , vol. 1, p. 
391 ^ Nafh, vol. 5, pp. 492-493. (*) Arabic :Karkabul . 

(2) Dlwan Lisan . p. 244. 

(3) katlba , p . 199; Durar, vol. 4, p. 295. 
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travellers passing by. By describing the fort in this 
manner the poets probably intended to show how strong 
the Muslim soldiers were, and to raise the hopes of the 
Granadine people by giving greater dimensions to the 
valour of their soldiers. Ibn Simak, describing the 
fort, says: 


» 
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Uhat a fortress, that overlooks uide 
extensive lands, and can be seen from 
all parts of the earth. 

It gazes at the enemies’ land as if 
it were inside that land an eyeball 
inside an eyesocket. 

Uhenever the infidels march in a raid, 
it gives (an immediate) warning. 

The enemies fortified themselves in it 
knowing that it was the most inaccessible 
fort and thinking it could not even be 
besieged. 

But your army towered above its highest 
summit, where the sight turns back in a 
state of confusion. 

On a peak which extends beyond the visible 
sky and beyond the clouds. 


(1) The second hemistich of this verse comes from a 

well-known^classical ode by al-Samau’al Ibn*Adiya 
al-Ghassanl with slight change. Al-Samaw' al ’ s 
verse in question is: 

'J -JS I j \ j* 3-J aLx, l—J 

(see Shi <r al-Samaw’al , by tlsa Saba p. 12, Beirut, 
1951). The theme in the verses of al-Samau'al and 
Ibn Simak occurs also in the Quran in the sura no. 
67 ( surat al-Mulk ) verse no. 4 which reads: 

y v b-» !»• 1 dLJ I <_ J P L j ^ ^ J l .** 
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Ibn al-Khatlb practically repeats Ibn Simak’s descriptions 
of Carcabuey fort, with respect to its strength, the threat 
it presents, its strategic position and height, saying: 

# y *» y O * 

lj I — ; o \^>- a — u n I «4 jJ I 

i jjtji, * ju 3 

I ■ • ■ )o i ** -ZSi Cu I cij ^ I J(j— rf |j — » I I <3| 


In another poem Ibn al-Khatlb describes the town of Banu 

al-Bashir which was conquered by the Granadine army in 743/ 

Ml 

1342.' 1 2 3 He says that it was a base for the infidels and 
that it was so high that there was no way in which it could 
be seized. No one could even keep looking at it for any 
long time because of its height. Addressing King Yusuf I, 
Ibn al-Khatlb says: 


'J 


A " 


J>UU ^ 



'J JS'ill L. 

- — c In— L cs>- Um U 
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In a letter from King Muhammad \J to Abu <Inan, king 

of Morocco, informing him of the Granadines’ conquest of 
(3) 

Ubeda, ' the author stresses the singnif icance of that 
conquest by describing the economic and strategic value of 


(1) Diwan Lisan , p. 565. 

(2) This hemistich is reproduced with very little change 
from al-Samaw’al. See n.1, p. 145 above. 

(3) I hat a , vol. 2, p. 84; Remiro, p. 295. 
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the city. He expresses his amazement at the size and 
height of the city’s buildings which he says were spread 
out over an extensive area: 

i C a 1 1 yoJ 1 o 1 a Lt La^ 1 1 — >9 1 Jbiw^ 1 ^ •* m) ... 

’ * • • 

This may give some indication of the extent of Spanish 

architectural achievement at the time. The author of this 

letter goes on to describe the strength of the city’s 

fort, saying that it was packed and obstinately defended 

by a strong and well-equipped garrison with spears and bows: 

IaJ I 0 / \_r ^ ^ y I Lu Lw I 1 # * 

# • # ^AiLuA^J J I Ifr-S* Lm 9 I < <g J I ^ 

The aforementioned letter from Muhammad V to the tomb 
of the Prophet concerning his victories' 1 1 against the 
Spaniards contains descriptions of the conquered Spanish 
territories. Such descriptions make the letter, in addition 
to its historical and literary value, a document of 
geographical and cultural interest also. The author 

/ £> \ 

describes, for example, the conquered fortresses of Qanbil' ’ 
, - ( ** ) 

and al-Ha’ir v ' saying: 

1 1 J 1 jij ^ 1^ ^ LJ 1 Ia-^^A , 1 « « \j£ 1~^ »A A • • • 

* * * 1/ j/j 1 |> 1 *** > • JioSj * j; 1/5 

"... They are two neighbouring fortresses 
very high and separated by a river...”. 

if^e V/ ° 1 * 6> PP * 360 ” 379 » Remiro, p. 336. See p. 137 

(*) Sp. Cambil 
(**) Sp. Alhabar 
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Uhen the author of this letter describes Ubeda, he refers 
to aspects of the economic, cultural and military life in 
the tounship: 

( I p M l I I t ft L 4 J f yXiai J I Jiy^J - ", l I ^ ^4 aJ 1 1 " - I J • • • 

J I 3 jlL * <-*y ^ 1 UJ lj < <■ V itnl |j l <u>J I ^ UoaJ I Us^ 

” • • • I 


A city of a large population, of 
high and ornamented buildings and 
palaces, and numerous villas. It 
is a city of active trade and has a 
numerous army. 1 '. 


The Granadine uriters also often pictured the Spanish 
states as one united enemy, or at least referred to the 
rapprochement between the various Spanish states. In most 
of the Granadine letters and poems concerning Granadine 
victories Spanish soldiers were invariably portrayed as 
strong, experienced in warfare, brave and zealous in the 
defence of their religious beliefs. After the Granadine 
seizure of Quesada in 695/1295, Ibn al-Haklm wrote a letter 
to Muhammad II, the Granadine crown prince, informing him 
of the victory of Muhammad II, the Granadine king, at 
Quesada . ' In this letter Ibn al-IHaklm describes the Spanish 

soldiers in the conquered fortress in the following terms: 


^ ^ I Ik rf ^ O"® ^ ^ ^ | J 0 l*> O - * j *) - — ^ |fl 

” * * * f-yj 4- 


(1) Nafh , vol. 2, pp. 624-625 & Ihata, vol. 2, pp. 466-473. 
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”... The walls of the fortress uere all 
manned by experienced, confident , and 
well chosen warriors whom the enemy 
trusted to defend their disbelief ( in 
God )...". 


Ibn al-Hakim adds that the fortress was garrisoned 
by a mighty innumerable army with a massive supply of 
weapons, ammunition and provisions. He seems to indicate 
that the attackers uere faced with great difficulties and 
uere nevertheless able to overcome them all. Ibn al-Hakim 
says that the garrison put up a stiff resistance in the 
defence of the Cross, by which he seems to imply the 
Christian faith: 

p-y-> L I t A 1 IpA— Su f I p T p i |/y>° /p*J I w Jfe^PpAp £4 J U5j I tp ♦ ♦ • 


The motives behind such positive descriptions of the 
Spaniards, in poems and letters relating to Granadine 
victories can perhaps be easily discerned. The first of 
these is explicitly stated in the following fragment written 
by Ibn al-Khatlb, ' who himself wrote many poems, letters 
and muuashshahs on the subject of the Granadine victories: 

J ^ J (L JL ^ 11*^1 >»J I ^ • • • 

tfy— I yvfc Si 15 Oj l& Uni.**.) I ^ 15 ,J li < 

to tlr A Mr 

5 |p Gj ■ *i " r > 1 1 j Lw I y OLv 4.1 i j ^wJ p J 1. 1 1 ^ k. ^ Ip £ 6 j dj 

’ • • * towi-LI 


(1) Nafft , vol . 5, p. 80 
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"... It is not at all wise to underestimate 
or run down the enemy's power in the 
presence of the sultan. The exaggerated 
description of the enemy's strength is more 
appropriate, for if the sultan defeats this 
enemy, he will, consequently, appear to have 
defeated a strong enemy, and thus seem 
deserving of honour and glory. But if the 
sultan was overcome he would appear to have 
been defeated by an irresistible enemy, a 
matter which would mitigate his feeling of 
ignominy and sorrow.". 

By pointing out the courage and strong resistance of the 
Spanish soldiers, the Granadine writers may have wanted 
to urge the Granadine soldiers to be as brave and 
courageus as their enemies, or even more so. They may also 
have wanted to assure the readers of their poems and 
letters that the Muslim soldiers, by defeating such fine 
enemies, were themselves braver and more efficient and 
reliable. Besides, these descriptions of the Spanish army, 
the Spanish fortresses and soldiers, were intended to 
indicate that the Granadine victories against the Spaniards 
did not arise from superiority in numbers or from Granadine 
power, but primarily from God's intervention, and help. 

This was taken to certify that Islam is the true religion 
and that the Christians are infidels, or God would have 
taken their side. In some cases the exaggeration of Spanish 
power was intended by the Granadine court writers to justify 
the failure of certain Granadine campaigns against the 
Spanish f ort resses . ^ ^ 


(1) See for examples Ihat a, vol. 2, p. 84; Remiro, p. 295 
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Such descriptions of the Spaniards also appear in 
letters sent from Granada to other Islamic countries 
concerning the Granadine victories. The purpose of 
pointing out the strength of the Spaniards was, it would 
seem, to secure more assistance from the Islamic countries 
and to impress on the rulers of those countries how much 
more could be achieved with their help. n If we, the 
Granadines”, these letters seemed to say, "have gained 
victories against this powerful enemy without your 
assistance or with your limited help, we will certainly 
gain further and greater victories if you offer us more 
assistance” . 

But this positive image of the Spaniards is not the 
only picture of them which emerges from the Arabic literary 
compositions celebrating Granadine victories. Some un- 
favourable images also emerge. The Spaniards are also 
described as faithless, deceitful, stupid, avaricious, 
sinful and short-sighted. Granadine writers also suggest 
that these characteristics were the prime causes of the 
Spaniards’ defeat. In his congratulatory poem recited before 
Abu Yusuf al-Marlni, the Moroccan king who defeated the 
Spaniards at Ecija in 673/1274, Abu Muhammad Ibn Ashqilula 

( 1 ) 

describes the Spanish soldiers as sinful and short-sighted; ' 


(1) Dhakhxra, p. 182; Anls, p. 230 
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They came to the battlefield, he says, from various distant 
places, not knowing that they were driven there by the will 


of God merely to face instant death: 
* • » n _ »• ' \ ' i 
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In a congratulatory poem written by Ibn Lubb to King Ismltll 

Ibn Faraj after his signal victory against the Spaniards on 

( 1 ) 

the plain of Granada in 718/1318, ’ the poet says that the 

Spaniards started the war impelled by their stupidity and 
avarice, which brought utter defeat upon them at Muslim 
hands. Referring to King Isma^Il, Ibn Lubb says: 
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Ibn Lubb adds that the Spaniards came to the battle 
completely assured of success, but were badly routed: 


00 ) * c 




:uS LoUb 
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The poet proceeds to describe the rale of the Christian 
priests in that battle. He says that they were deliberately 
urging the Spanish knights into the battlefield, not to 
defend Christianity, but in order that they might be rid of 
those knights. This perhaps indicates that some differences 


(1) Ihata . vol. 2, pp. 438-440. 
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had arisen betueen the clergy 

knights. Ibn Lubb, addressing 

y ' * * • o 

^ I ^ I rt ^9 | | Ls^muu 

X £1 5^ i : I I, £, f, jp 


and the Castilian nobles and 
the victims, says: 


^Sl di I 



The Spaniards are often represented in Granadine literature 

relating to victorious campaigns as faithless and deceitful. 

They are accused of having attacked innocent defenceless 

Muslims under their rule. Many of the Granadine letters to 

the Marinids and other Muslim states report, for example, 

that the Christians of Utrera, south of Seville, killed one 

thousand Granadine captives released from Seville in 767/ 

1365 by Pedro, the Castilian king. It is reported that when 

those captives passed by Utrera, the way was blocked by the 

Utrerans, uho then attacked the captives and killed them 

all. Ibn al-Khatlb, in one of his letters sent to Abu *lnln 

al-Marlnl, king of Morocco, on behalf of King Muhammad \1 , 

( i ) 

blames the Utrerans for this alleged atrocity. v ' He says 
that the people of Utrera uere the most vicious and faith- 
less of the mad infidel "dogs”. He says also that they used 
to turn back Muslim merchants and ambassadors: 


cl) Lm > j 
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(*) For more references to the Spaniards’ alleged sense of 
conceit, see Subh , vol. 7, p. 42; Remiro, p. 218; Naf h , 

vol. 4, p. 437: 

(1) Remiro, p. 277. 
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Because of their religious outlook, the Granadine 

writers portrayed the Spaniards as infidels, worshippers 

of idols, images, and crosses and as devotees of three 

gods (clearly, a reference to the Christian Trinity). 

Such descriptions are found in all Granadine compositions 

(11 

dealing with the Spanish-Granadine conflict.' ' 


Some Granadine writers describe the physical features 

of the Spanish soldiers. King Yusuf III of Granada tells of 

their white faces, blue eyes, soft bodies, and swaying 

(2 1 

half-hearted march under their flags.' J The poet probably 
wanted to disparage and denigrate those soldiers by likening 
them to women. He says: 
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The description of the Spaniards as deceitful, infidels and 
worshippers of idols, is probably intended by the Granadine 
writers to whip up Muslim zeal for their faith and the 
maintenance of its prestige and dignity. 


(1) For examples see: Ihata , x/ol. 2,pp. 438-440; Na f h , 
vol^ 2,_pp. 624-625; flzhar , vol. 2, p. 146. 

(2) Diwan Yusuf, p. 156. 
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C- The Self-Image of The Granadines 

Dust as Granadine literary compositions dealing 
with Granadine victories include descriptions of the 
Spaniards, so do they carry in even greater measure 
descriptions of the Granadines* oun forces. The portrayal 
of the Granadine side by their writers stresses certain 
features of the Granadine army, its leaders and its 
weapons. The army as a whole is described as being much 
smaller than the Spanish army. It is also pictured as 
serving in an isolated and remote country surrounded by 
strong hostile enemies on one side, and a tumultuous sea 
on the other. Although this was a well-known fact, the 
Granadine writers never missed a chance to emphasize it 
in order perhaps to incite more people to join the Granadine 
army, or to picture every Granadine victory as a miraculous 
deed. They may also have wished to substantiate the Muslim 
belief that victories are not due to numbers, but are a 
matter of faith and piety. In addition, they may have wanted 
to show the courage and steadfastness of the Granadine army, 
which could defeat the more numerous Spaniards. Ibn al-Khatib 

wrote a letter, on behalf of King Muhammad V , to *Ajlan Ibn 

- ( 1 ) 

Asad al-Oin, the prince of Mecca in 771/1369,' ’ in order to 

make the prince aware of the Granadine conquests achieved in 

the reign of Muhammad V/. The author of this letter complains 

(1) Subh, vol. 7, pp. 47-53; Remiro, p. 264. 
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of the isolation and remoteness of Granada, and of the 
small size of its army compared to the fearsome Spanish 
forces. He says that the Granadines numbered less than 
one percent of the Spaniards: 

1 «■«* 1 1 J •iCj • • * * Lfb «J JU dJJ I I Lib J Jf J ■ jjJja-J I Usj • ♦ • 
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In his letter directed to the tomb of the Prophet^ 1 2 ) on 
the subject of Muhammad V’s victories, Ibn al-Khatib 
exaggerates the wide difference in numbers between the 
Granadines and the Spaniards, saying: 

w 

f ^ lit CjJsl9 Jb ISfcJ I Cj ^ 1 ♦ ♦ ♦ 

“... Where the Muslims, in comparison 
with their enemy, are like a drop in 
a downpour of rain or like a pebble 
on the mountains of Thabir and Shamam 

it 

• • • • 


He goes on to describe the Granadines as “ jam* a 1- gill a .” 

and to describe the Spaniards as “ jam* al-kathra“ . Though 

aware of the smallness of their army, Granadine writers 

used to extol the victories achieved by that army, the 

efficient deployment of its squadrons, and its actions. 

Ibn al-Khatib recited a congratulatory poem before King 

Yusuf I soon after the latter’s siezure of Estepa in 743/ 

( 2 ) 

1342. v • He describes the Muslim army which carried out 


(1) Naf b , vol. 6, pp. 365-366. 

(2) Dlw5n Lisan, p. 565. 
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the attack, saying that it marched over the hills like a 
flood, although it was only formed of squadrons of horse 
galloping as fast as the wind, with gleaming suord-blades 
like the flashes of lightning, and drums beating like 
thunder. Muslim flags fluttered over both highlands and 
lowlands, shading the Muslim squadrons: 
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As the Granadine army was outnumbered by the Spanish army, 
one is tempted to ask how the Granadines achieved victories 
over the Spaniards?. The Granadine writers did not leave 
this question unasuered. They included in their compositions 
many descriptions of Granadine leaders and soldiers through 
whom the country stood up steadfastly against Spanish 
attacks. The ideal Granadine leader was described in these 
compositions as an efficient, reliable and a careful planner. 
He was pictured as being of special qualities, including 
courage, piety, determination, farsightedness, tolerance, 
ambition and many other ideal characteristics. In his above - 
mentioned poem Ibn al-Khatib praises King Yusuf I for these 
qualities saying: 
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Ibn al-Khatlb praises the king for his good fortune, his 
capacity to gain victories, his steadfastness, protection 
of Islam, impetuousity against his enemies, fighting in 
the cause of God, and for his piety, justice and wise 
policies. These qualities Ibn al-Khatlb seems to imply, 
helped the king to return to Granada from his campaign 
with a signal victory gained through the intercession of 
the angels of heaven: 
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It appears that the poet wished to convey the idea that 
without his good qualities, God would not have helped the 
Granadine king with His hosts of angels, and the Granadine 
leader would not have achieved the victory. 


of 


In a poem written by 
the conquest of Huescar 


Ibn Hudhail, on the occasion 
in 724/1324, ^ by Isma*Il Ibn 


(1) Katjba , pp. 77-79; Lamha , p. 85; Ihata , vol. 1, p. 
391; Nafh , vol. 5, pp"I 492-493. In Katfba Ibn al - 
Khafcib attributes this poem to Muhammad Ibn Afimad 
Ibn Faraj Ibn Shaqar Al (d. 730 a!h/1329 A.D.) 
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Faraj the poet congratulates the king, who led the 
Granadine army in person in that conquest. He also 
praises King Ismafll for his determination and valour, 
his care for his soldiers, and his compassion and 
sympathy. These qualities, as Ibn Hudhail says, would 
have been enough to enable the king to recapture all 
the Andalusian cities, and even to invade India and Sind. 
Referring to the Granadine soldiers, who carried out the 
conquest, and referring to the role played by King Isma«Il 


in particular, Ibn Hudhail says: 


u ^ <iJ ' o Isu 
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Though the Granadine kings were praised for their 
humanitarian relations with their soldiers, they were also 
honoured in the literary works concerning Granadine 
victories for their dignified personalities. In his poem. 


which he recited after Muhammad Ill’s victory at Alcaudete 

_ ( 1 ) 

in 699/1299, Ibn al-3ayyab praises the king saying:' ' 


> 


I — ^ — II 





... People, whether Arabs or non-Arabs, 
are quick to declare their allegiance 
to you at the sight of your venerable 
and dignified person...". 


On account of these characteristics, especially piety 
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and struggle in the cause of God, the Granadine writers 
often described their leaders as divinely-supported and 
as worthy of assuming the caliphate. All these qualities, 
which included courage, bravery, fighting skill, sympathy, 
piety, tolerance and other characteristics itemised by 
Granadine writers in their image of the ideal Granadine 
leader, seem to have been influenced by the spread of 
notions of chivalry and its values in Granada. Ue find 
that Granadine soldiers were similarly praised for having 
many of the characteristics mentioned above. They were 
praised for their bravery, steadfastness, strong resistance, 
reliance on God, piety and sincerity. 


Abu Muhammad Ibn Ashqilula describes the soldiers 
who accompanied Abu Yusuf al-Marlni during his wars in 

/ -i \ 

Andalusia wherein he defeated the Spaniards in 673/1274.' ' 
He says that they were pious and God-fearing, and that they 
entered Andalusia in order to aid their Muslim neighbours 
at a time when the rights of these neighbours were being 
overlooked or violated: 
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In one of his 


poems. 


( 2 ) 


Ibn Lubb describes those Granadine 


(1) Dhakhlra , p. 182; Anls , p. 230 

(2) Ihata, vol. 2, pp. 438-440. 
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soldiers uho shared in the Granadine victory against 
the Spaniards on the plain of Granada in 718/1318. He 
portrays them as heroes, valiant f ursan with cheerful 
faces, generous both with their lives and all their 
possessions, reputable and respectable. These character- 
istics perhaps constitute the ideal image of a Muslim 
faris in Granada during the Nasrid era. Ibn Lubb describes 


these soldiers saying: 
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This combination of religious and martial characteristics 

in the descriptions of Granadine soldiers and leaders can 

be found in most writings relating to Granadine victories. 

In part of his poem concerning the Granadines’ conquest of 

Cl \ 

Huescar in 724/1324,' 1 Ibn Hudhail praises the Granadine 
soldiers for many qualities. He says that they were pious, 
valiant, faithful and zealous, and that they spent their 
nights worshipping God like monks, while during the day 

they looked like lions: 

y 
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(1) Katiba , pp. 77-79; Lamha , p. 85; Ifrata , vol. 1, p. 
3§1 ; Nafh, vol. 5, pp . * 492-493 • 
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The Granadine writers portrayed all these 
characteristics as vital factors in the Granadine victories 
over the Spaniards. They also described the arms of the 
Granadine soldiers, picturing the soldiers as armed with 
very effective weapons, sharp and well-forged. Among the 
arms so described are swords, spears, bows, arrows, 
catapults, and cannons, which had been used widely in the 
long Granadine-Spanish conflict. The Granadine writers 
described also Granadine ships, horses and banners. In his 
above-mentioned congratulatory poem after the victory of 
Isma^Il Ibn Faraj at Huescar in 724/1324, Ibn Hudhail 
refers to the Granadine use of gunpowder in the conquest. 

He describes the Spaniards' surprise on hearing the 
explosions. He describes the projectiles too, saying that 
they had a sound like thunderbolts, and that they destroyed 
and burned anything they touched. As a new and strange 
weapon, Ibn Hudhail considers gunpowder one of the concealed 
powers of nature, and he foretells the discovery of even 
stranger secrets and powers of nature in the future. 
Referring to the Spaniards, he says: 
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(*) This verse is an allusion of Aristotle's theory of 
"the potential energy". This verse also proves that 
the poem was written by Ibn Hudhail not by Ibn Shaqar 
Al, because, the former was of philosophical learning 
(see above, n.1, p. 158) 
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In his letter sent to the Prophet’s tomb in 772/ 

1370 concerning the Granadine victories against the 
Spaniards, King Muhammad V indicates the skill of Muslim 
warriors in the use of that primitive form of artillery, 
and the assortment of catapults used during their attacks 
on Jaen, Pena (Ar. al-Binna), Cordova and Algeciras.' ’ 

The Granadines used to call the projectiles of this 
weapon al-anf at , and they called the cannon hindim al - 
naft. They used also to liken the sound of its explosions 
to thunderbolts and thunderstorms. 

The state of Granada was bordered to the south by 
the Straits of Gibraltar and the Mediterranean waters 
along a lengthy coast-line. Sea battles were, therefore 
an essential part of the conflict between Granada and the 
Spanish states, and many battles took place in the southern 
ports of Granada, especially in Tarifa, Gibraltar, 
Algeciras, Ronda, and Almeria. Therefore, those Granadine 
writers who described the victories of Granada at sea had 
to describe the Muslim navy and its ships. Among the 
Granadine sea victories is one that took place in 740/1339 
when the Granadine navy utterly routed and destroyed the 
united Spanish navy in the Straits of Gibraltar. Many poets 
celebrated this victory and described it, devoting 
considerable sections to describing the Muslim ships which 


(1) See this letter in Nafh, vol. 6, pp. 360-379 
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( 1 \ 

fought this successful battle.' ’ One of these poems is 
written by Ibn al-Khatlb.^) He says that the Muslim 
ships hovered over the water like gliding falcons 
spreading the tips of their wings, ready for killing the 
Spaniards. The sails of these ships, as Ibn al-Khatlb 
says, were black, while the deck timbers were pure white, 
which made these ships look like white-footed crows. They 
carried strong and couragous Muslim warriors, like lions. 
Addressing the victorious King Yusuf I, 'Ibn al-Khatlb 
says ; 
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D- Losses on The Spanish Side 

The major feature of writings celebrating Granadine 
victories is the exaggeration of the Spaniards’ losses. 

(1) See: Dlwln Lisan , p. 584; Ihata , MS, fol. 97; Jadhua, 

246; Katlba , p. 198; Durar j vol. 4, p. 295. 

(2) Diuln Lis3n, p. 584. 
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The Granadine writers describe the Spanish victims, and 
the destruction inflicted on Spanish cities, fields and 
churches. They also exaggerate the humiliation which 
befell the Spanish leaders, commanders, kings and clergy, 
and the shame inflicted on their national and religious 
symbols. They also exaggerate the amount of booty seized 
by the Granadine army, and the number of male and female 
Christian captives driven to Granada after these victories. 

In their descriptions of Spanish victims and corpses 
the Granadine writers often used malicious expressions and 
described the feelings of the victims* families and the 
Spaniards' grief and sorrow for their defeat and their 
losses . 


Muhammad Ibn Muhammad Ibn *Abd Allah al-Lushl, who 

was still alive in 752/1351, wrote a congratulatory poem 

on the occasion of the Granadines* victory against the 

(1 \ 

Spaniards in the plain of Granada in 718/1318. v ' In part 
of this poem the poet describes the flowing blood of the 
Castilian victims, their severed heads and blood-spattered 
corpses, gloating on their misfortune. To express his joy 
at the Spaniards* misfortune, the poet resorts to mockery 
and to a number of far-fetched metaphors and similes. Thus 


(1) Durra , vol. 2, pp. 70-72 
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he says, addressing his king: 
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In his poem on the same occasion, Ibn Lubb expresses 
malicious joy over the Christian defeat. He describes 
their flowing blood, scattered corpses, trains of 
captives, loads of booty, the destruction inflicted 
upon the Spaniards’ property and crops, the ignominy 
of their leaders and the despicable nature of their 
beliefs. Ibn Lubb describes all these uith a sense of 
irony, resorting to rhetorical questions and various 

f 1 1 

forms of metaphor and simile.' ’ He describes the 
defeated army in verses such as the following: 
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You have left Pedro lying alone and 
the owl crying over his head] 

And Juan sipping drops of moisture, 
with no drinking companion except 
the crows, and with no pillows except 
the hard ground! 


(1) Ihata , vol. 2, pp. 438-440. 

(*) The metre in the second hemistich is impaired 
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The archbishop's corpse is drenched 
with a copious rain of death which 
flows form swords. 

Uhat is that I see in our plain; 
heads or ostrich eggs?; yourselves or 
ghosts?! 

0 the spacious storehouses, how much 
they "complain" about becoming 
straitened with the great amount of 
booty and with large numbers of 
captives ! 


Our lands have an offensive smell 
because of your corpses, yet they were 
before fragrant with aromatic plants 
and apples.* 


Describing the sea battle which took place in 740/ 
1339 in the Straits of Gibraltar in which the Granadine 
navy destroyed the united Spanish navy, Ibn al-Khatib 
concentrates on a description of the defeated navy.' ' 

He says that upon the arrival of the Muslim navy at the 
Straits the Christian navies, which consisted of a large 
number of ships, became confused and were utterly routed. 
The Muslims, thereupon, chased the Spaniards, smashing 
the scattered remnants of their navy. Ibn al-Khatib adds 


that the Spaniards' bodies were 


await birds of prey and animals 

floated upon the water, colouri 
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For_another example see Ibn al-Jayyab, pp. 158-160. 
Diwan Lisan. p. 584. 
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Abu *Abd*Allah Muhammad Ibn Yusuf Ibn Ridwan al - 
Nijari al-Malaql wrote a poem on the same occasion.' J 
He describes the disorder and confusion of the Spanish 
navy during the battle and the subsequent defeat. He 
says that many of the Spaniards were taken captive to 
Granada, while many others were killed in the battle: 

>bl lytil U I JJLJ, ,1— 
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The Granadine writers used to talk about the 
victorious Muslim army leading columns of Spanish male 
and female captives and taking countless loads of booty. 
They also used to gloat over the sorrow and the grief of 
the Spaniards and the destruction inflicted on their 

property. Ibn al-yajj al-l\lumairl congratulates King 

( 2 ) 

Muhammad V for his successful attacks against Cordova, ' ' 
saying that the Cranadine army had killed many of those 
manning the garrison and left the Spaniards shedding tears 
over their victims. The Granadine army then turned upon 
Daen, destroying its buildings and crops, and taking large 
amounts of booty, which Ibn al-Hajj says were enough to 
fill the whole area: 
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(1) Ihlta , MS, fol. 97; Jadhwa t p. 246 
( 2 ) QarSjin , p . 5 1 . 
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In part of his letter to the Granadine people after his 

Ml 

seizure of Utrera in 768/1366, v ' King Muhammad \I talks 
about the many thousands of Christian women captives 
taken from the conquered city: 
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As has been mentioned before the Granadine writers 

stressed the humiliation inflicted upon the Spanish 

leaders, clergy, knights and nobles. In his letter to Abu 

‘Inan al-Marlnl concerning his above-mentioned victory at 
(21 

Utrera,' J King Muhammad \I of Granada describes the strong, 
noble, well-known and highly-reputed Spanish knights tied 
in chains and ropes and driven to Granada. He describes 
also the large number or Spanish women taken into captivity 

^-i fcj I <xl>^ li< Cw 3 Ucj < J US U jj) yJ-J I L Uw f is jj <" . 4 c j. jJ I ^tj ... 
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This emphasis on the humiliation inflicted upon the Spanish 
leaders was probably motivated by the fact that leaders 
represented the prestige of their nations. For the same 
reason, and because the Spanish-Granadine conflict was 
often pictured as of a religious nature, Granadine writers 
used to concentrate upon the humiliation and ignominy 
inflicted on the Christian priests, and the shaming of 



Remiro, p. 284} Nafh , vol. 6, p. 339 
Remiro, p. 277. 
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Christian images, crosses, churches, church-bells and 

other symbols. The reason for this was that just as 

leaders represented national prestige, priests and 

clergy, and their symbols, represented religious 

prestige. This element appears in one of Muhammad V's 

( 1 ) 

letters concerning the Granadine conquest of Ubedai ' 

Ibn al-Khatlb, who wrote the letter on behalf of King 

Muhammad V, says that the victorious Granadine army 

killed the city's priests, destroyed its imposing 

palaces and churches and burnt the crosses: 
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In part of his aforementioned letter sent to the tomb 
of the Prophet, Muhammad V describes the result of the 
Granadine attack upon Jaen, concentrating upon the 
religious aspect. He rejoices in the destruction of the 
churches, the ignominy inflicted upon Christian symbols 
and crosses, the silence of the church-bells and the 
sorrow of the priests because of that: 
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It is noticeable that Granadine writers exaggerate the 
Spaniards' losses, and there are, it would seem, sound 

reasons for this. They may have done so to reassure the 
Granadine people of the strength and efficiency of their 


(1) Ihata , vol. 2, p. 84; Remiro, p. 295 
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army, which could hold the Spanish danger at bay, 
despite the smallness of its numbers. On the other hand, 
the Granadine writers may have exaggerated the amount of 
booty and the number of male and female Christian 
captives in order to attract Muslim people and rulers 
reading or hearing of such reports, and to encourage 
them to take part in the war in order to get their own 
share of booty, slaves and women. 

In some cases the Granadine writers, especially 
those working in the Nasrid court, exaggerated the 
amount of booty, the number of Christian male and female 
captives and the destruction inflicted upon Spanish 
cities and crops, in order to distract the attention of 
the Granadine people from the failure of some attacks on 
Spanish territories, and to try to convince the 

( 1 ) 

Granadines that even these attacks were successful.' ' 

E- Victories Viewed as Presages of Further Successes 

The Granadines, as we have already seen, are 
invariably portrayed as achieving victories against the 
Spaniards, seizing Spanish territories, killing thousands 
of the enemy, destroying their buildings, churches and 
crops, gaining loads of booty and money, and leading 
columns of Spanish male and female captives. Besides, the 

(1) For examples see: Diwan Lisan , p. 565; Ihata , vol. 

2, p. 84; Remiro, pT 295 ♦ 
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Granadine writers described the jubiliation of the 
Granadines over their victories. In one of his poems^^ 
Ibn al-Khatib compares the Granadines’ feelings to those 
of the Spaniards after the Muslim conquest of the 
fortress of Banu al-Bashlr in 743/1342. He says that the 
meaning of the name of the fortress ** Banu al-Bashl r" 
(Sons of the Bringer of Glad Tidings) was of good omen 
to the Granadines. Ibn al-Khatib associates the word 
"bishara" (glad tidings) with the name of the fortress, 
hoping that the seizure of this fortress would be the 


forerunner of further Granadine successes against the 


Spaniards : 


_ a.l.y.ll 
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Making a comparison between the feelings of the Muslims 
and those of the Spaniards towards the Muslim victory 


Ibn al-Khatib says: 
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Uhile they exaggerate Spanish losses, Granadine writers 


described their own side’s losses as insignificant and 


unworthy of mention. In part of his letter to the 


Granadine people soon after he broke into Utrera in 768/ 
1366,' King Muhammad V/ says that uhile many thousands 
of the Utrerans were killed and many of their men and 
women taken captive, Granadine losses were very small: 


Diwan Lisan , p. 565. 

Remiro, p. 284; Nafh, vol. 6, p. 339. 
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The Granadine writers used to end their poems and 
letters written on the subject of Granadine victories 
against the Spaniards, by urging the addressees, whether 
they were rulers or ordinary people, Granadines or other 
Muslims, to make efforts towards gaining further 
victories. Such was the contribution of literature to 
the political life of the state. In the congratulatory 
poems recited before Granadine leaders after their 
victorious achievements, those leaders were often urged 
to gain further victories against the Spaniards. 


Ibn Simak al-*Amili ends one of his congratulatory 

poems recited before Yusuf I, after the king's victory at 

Ml 

Carcabueyy J by saying that the conquest of Carcabuey 
should be the beginning of further and more significant 
victories ; 
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After Yusuf I's victory in the Straits of Gibraltar in 

740/1339, Ibn Ridwan recited a congratulatory poem before 

(21 

the king.' ' Ibn Ridwan ends this poem by addressing the 


(1) Katlba, p. 199; Durar , vol. 4, p. 295 .Arabic :Karkabul 

(2) IhSta , MS, fol. 97; Jadhwa , p. 246. 
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king and saying that since his ships had wiped out the 
Spaniards at sea, these ships uere certainly going to 
wipe them out on land: 
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Ibn al-Khatlb wrote a poem congratulating King Yusuf I 

Ml 

on the death of Alfonso XI in Gibraltar in 750/1349. v ’ 
The poet ends his poem by imploring King Yusuf I to 
exploit the disorder in Castile and the defeat of the 
Castilians by conquering their lands without any delay 
and recovering the Andalusian cities, which, he says. 


belong to the Muslims: 

* ^ y 

< ■»■* k JS «aJ 1 0^2 
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Similar encouragement is also observed in all letters 
sent by the Granadine court to the Granadine people, or 
to the leaders and people of other Muslim countries, 
concerning Granadine victories over the Spaniards. In 
all literary works concerning these victories, there is 
also another type of encouragement: the beseeching of 
God’s support for the Granadine people and leaders, to 
enable them to achieve more victories against the 
Spaniards. In his congratulatory poem to Abu Yusuf al - 
Marini, who defeated the Spaniards in 673/1274,^) Abu 


Diuan Lisan , p. 258; Lamha , p. 108. 
Dhakhlra, p. 182; AnTsI pT 230. 
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Muhammad Ibn Ashqilula ends the poem by praying to God 
to accord to Abu Yusuf everlasting honour and safety, 
so that he could continue to protect Andalusia and Islam 
with his sword: 


JuJIc-jtj I yj 

il L d) US, 



> J dl 


O* ^ ^5 


An anonymous Mudejar from Alicante wrote a za jal 
describing the end of the Aragonese siege of Almeria 
in 709/1309. The author of this za jal starts it by 
asking God to aid Muslims and to help them thwart the 
plans of those he calls ”the unbelievers”. 
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In the last strophe of this za jal , as in the first, the 
za j j al asks God to aid Muslims, saying: 

J I— b l* — * 3 

J>i — 

Jl J — *» J-*- O ^ c*— 6 

«J ..^J I - - » ■» oU I f JaJ I # Itf o <i j-» 


"Un Zayal Hispanique,” Al-Andalus, vol. 6, 1941, 

pp. "382-352. 
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III 

The Treatment of Granadine Victories 
Affects all Forms of Writing in 
Prose and Poetry 

The influence of the Granadine victories on the 
Granadine literature of the period did not only produce 
a particular form of uriting practically specialising 
in describing those victories, and with distinct 
characteristics and techniques, but also left its mark 
on most of the literary genres, and the style of the 
Granadine writers. 

All poetic styles, even those used in love 

( 1 ) 

poetry,' ' were influenced in one way or another, by 
these victories, representing as they did an important 
aspect of the martial, political and social life of 
Granada. 

The first poetic style to be influenced by the 
Granadine victories was that used in eulogies. Many of 
the Granadine poets devoted their skills to the 
composition of eulogies. Most prominent among them, as 
was to be expected, were the court poets who occupied 
high governmental offices in Granada. Most of the 


(1) For example see Diwan Yusuf, p. 156 
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literary works which have come down to us from the 
Nasrid era are related in one way or another to the 
affairs of the Nasrid kings. This seems to have been 
the reason for the existence of many eulogies, since 
every poet wanted to immortalise his king’s renown. 

These poems were usually kept in public and private 
libraries. The writers of these eulogies, since they 
were either viziers or court writers, were also able 
to keep their works in the royal library and to make 
them known in the cultural circles of Granada. 

Many, if not all, of these eulogies were associated 
with victory and the dreams of victory. This was because 
the Granadine people and the poets thought of conquests 
or victories as being primarily the work or achievement 
of their kings. The Granadine poets, therefore used to 
praise their kings for their constant successes against 
the enemy which protect Andalusia and Islam. If the 
particular king receiving praise had not himself won any 
battle, the poets used to praise him in the light of his 
descent from a family which had gained many victories in 
the past. In such a case the poets tried to urge their 
king to follow the example of his ancestors. They there- 
fore talked about his determination and eagerness to 
attack his enemies. In their eulogies the Granadine writers 
also investigated the characteristics of the ideal hero who 
would be able to protect the Granadines and Islam. 



Among the Granadine eulogists was Salih Ibn Sharif 


al-Rundi (d. 684/1285). He wrote many poems in praise of 

( 1 ) 


Muhammad I and Muhammad II. 


One of the best poems he 


wrote begins with the verse: 


.( 2 ) 
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The poet devotes a considerable part of this poem 
to extolling the bravery of his king. He says that the 
king was valiant, of great renown, and his name was a war 
cry among his enemies. He says also that King Muhammad 

(3 ) 

was as courageous as his ancestors, the Nasrids, ' who 
were the early conquerors of Andalusia. He then praises 
the king for making peace with his enemies after defeating 
them, adding that this peace was in itself another victory: 
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(1) 

( 2 ) 
(3) 


See for example: ” AluafI/ al-Rundi ”/ed . 
Hawliyyat al-3ami<a al-Tunisiyya , vol. 
f8l ; Ihafca , MS , f ol . 67-70; IMarh , vol. 
" Alwaf i/ai-Rundi'Ved • 3a<far Majid, p. 
MS, - Foi. 67. 

See above, pp. 4-7. 


Oa<far Majid, 
6, 1969, p. 

4, pp. 489-490. 

181: Ihafra , 
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As al-Rundl was a famous poet whose verses were 
collected and known to many poets after him, it seems 
that many poets tried to emulate or simply imitate his 

poetry. Muhammad Ibn Muhammad Ibn al-Shudaid wrote a 

• • 

( 1 ) -p 

poem' ' similar to one by al-Rundi in poetical metre, 
rhyme, and even in many of the ideas expressed in it. 
Ibn al-Shudaid wrote this poem in praise of King Yusuf 
I • He starts with the verse: 




ub * 0*3 
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The poet boasts on behalf of the Nasrid kings and 
then turns to praising his own king. He devotes most of 
this praise to extolling the valour of Yusuf I and his 


ancestors, praising the Nasrids for defeating their 
enemies and protecting Andalusia and Islam, saying: 
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Muhammad Ibn Ahmad Ibn Jabir al-A*ma seems also 

• • 

to have imitated al-Rundi f s poem. He urote a poem in 

(1) Ihata , vol. 2, p. 386; Nathir, p. 197; Nafh. vol. 
6, p. 237. 
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( 1 ) 

praise of King Yusuf I beginning with the verse:' ' 

V V -ijf, Jsj Jfc 

This poem is similar to the two previous poems in its 
poetical metre and rhyme scheme# It is also close to 
the poem of Ibn al-Shudaid in many of its ideas, 
construction and style. 


Among the famous poets uho wrote panegyrics on a 

large scale was Abu al-Hasan *AlI Ibn al-3ayyab (d« 

749/1347). He wrote a poem in praise of King Muhammad 

( 2 ) 

III.' ‘ It begins with the verse: 

lyj J \ jbJ L In I * liLj-fls 1 -yj L j t Oj | J 

( 3 ) 

After a long romantic introduction' y which includes a 
description of nature, Ibn al-3ayyab praises his king 
for having many virtues such as generosity and courage: 


I SliuJl jSi L- 

I 1 jJjwi'ni’jsGJI 

"Uho gives thousands as alms to the poor 
before they ask him, 

saving them the trouble of begging and 
the distress of delay. 

Uho kills thousands of his enemies before 
lining up for the battle, saving them the 
trouble of fighting". 


(1) I hata , vol. 2, p. 331; Nathir , p. 200. 

(2) Natfllr Far^id , p. 240; Nafh , vol. 5, p. 436. 

(3) This opening and many openings in Andalusian 
poetry are very similar to the nasib convention 
in pre-Islamic poetry. 
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He goes on describing the consternation in the ranks 
of the enemy when they catch sight of King Muhammad 


III : 


• W * W H*« 

— — frj Lj J V - jf)j **t ^ J*j I 

* 4 9 
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"if your enemies catch sight of you they 
will be sure that "Fate" has empowered 
its beast of prey (over them). 

You have dispersed them by white 
swords whose blades you have brought to 
be quenched by the blood of their 
knights . 

And you seized their land killing its 
people and looting their properties". 

I bn al-Jayyab then praises his king on account of his 

noble descent. He turns to praising the ancestors of 

the king, attributing to them the protection of 

Andalusia and the thwarting of the Spaniards, saying: 





This poem seems to have been admired and imitated by 

Abu al-Hasan <AlI Ibn Ahmad al-Uhaimir al-Hashimi al - 

• • • 

MalaqI. He wrote a poem' ' in which he adheres to the 
poetical metre and rhyme of Ibn al-Oayyab’s poem. In 
. his poem al-Uhaimir praises King Isma*Il Ibn Faraj, the 
fifth Nasrid king. His poem begins with the verse: 





Nathir Fara*id . p. 236; Mathir, p. 150; Katlba 

p. 64. 
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This poem is also very similar to that of Ibn al-3ayyab 
in its content. 

The court of King Yusuf I was crowded with 
distinguished writers such as Ibn al-Khatlb, Ibn al - 
Jayyab, Ibn Juzaiy, Ibn Shalbatur and others like them. 
They left a great number of poems written in praise of 
the king.' ' In them he was praised for his valiance, 
his ability to overcome his enemies and to destroy 
them. The poets also praised him for protecting Islam 
and Andalusia, and for relying on God to give him 
success in war. 

The reign of King nuhammad V was also rich in 
eulogies since the court of this king attracted a great 
number of poets such as Ibn al-Khatlb, Ibn Zamrak, Ibn 
Khaldun, Ibn al-Hajj and others. They left a great 

( 2 ) 

number of panegyrics in praise of King nuhammad V. ' 

Ibn al-Hajj al-Numairl compiled a special diwan in 
praise of King nuhammad M and entitled it Qara»in al - 
Qasr ua nahasin al-Asr fi nadh Amir al-nuslimin Abl *Abd 

■ ■ 1 I 

(1) For_examples see: Ihata , vol. 2 r p. 361; Nathlr 
Fara* id , p. 229; Nathir , p. 285; Durra , vol . 
pp • 266 4 267; DTw3n Lisan, pp . 340, T43, 348, 

354, 365, 398, 401, 420, 426, 429, 491, 495, 533, 
581 & 604. 

See, for example: Tatrif , p. 8.81; Nafh , vol. 5, p. 

46, vol. 6, pp. 75 & 189 4 vol. 7, pp.' 171, 178, 
190, 191 4 292; Azhar , vol. 2,_pp. 21, 39, 40, 42, 

47, 60, 65, 81, 82 4 164; Nathlr, p. 85; Katiba, 
pp. 104, 173 4 284. 


( 2 ) 
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Allah Ibn Nasr . All these poets praised the king for 
the same virtues that had been attributed to his father. 
In his eulogies, for example, Ibn al-Hajj al-Numairl 
praises King Muhammad V and his family for inflicting 
extensive destruction on the farms, properties and 
buildings of their enemies. He lauds their courage, 
determination, their protection of Islam, the humiliation 
and crushing defeats they inflicted on the infidels. In 

{ i } 

one of these poems,' 'for example, he praises the Nasrid 
family in these words: 
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He then turns to praising King Muhammad \l , saying: 
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In the 9th/15 century, the Granadine poets continued to 

(21 

praise their kings.' • Ue have, for example, the poem 
of Muhammad al- *ArabI al- tUqaili in praise of Boabdil, 
the last Nasrid Muslim king in Spain, and his father Abu 


(1) Qara 1 2 in , p. 32. 

(2) See, for examples,: Azhar , vol. 1, p. 146; Nathir , 
p. 85; Nafh, vol. 4, p. 552. 
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•? ( 1 } 

al-Hasan *AlI. ' In this poem, 
pre-Islamic fashion, Al^Uqaill p 
valour and determination in the 
enemies. He says: 


after a love prelude in 
raises his king for his 
struggle against his 
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Eulogies uere not restricted to the praise of the 

Nasrid kings only. Many of them were written in praise 

of Granadine ministers such as Abu ‘Abd Allah Ibn al - 

Haklm^^ (d. 708/1308), the prime minister of King 

- (3) 

Muhammad III; Ibn al-3ayyab, v ' the prime minister of 
- , (4) 

Yusuf I; Ibn al-Kha^ib' ' and others. Those ministers and 
prime ministers were praised for assisting their kings in 
maintaining a peaceful and prosperous life in Granada, 
and for helping them achieve victories over their enemies. 
They were also praised for their wisdom and good policies. 


11 Naf h , vol. 4, p. 552^ 

2) For examples see: Ihata, vol. 2, pp. 452, 453, 538, 
546 4 548; Naf h , vol .5, pp. 376 4 465; Dluan Lisan, 
pp. 424 4 262 . * 

31 See: Diwan Lisan , p. 537. 

4) For examples see: Katiba , pp._200, 202, 204, 244 4 
284; Nafh , vol. 6, p. 75; Azhar , vol. 2, p. 164. 
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which were said to accomplish or achieve what armies 
were unable to achieve. 

Praise of the Nasrid and Moroccan kings and their 
military leaders and ministers is also observable in 
muwashshahs, zaials as well as in various forms of 
prose compositions. All letters sent out from Granada 
include in their opening addresses paeons of praise and 
many glorious and honorific titles of those kings. In 
these opening addresses kings are usually hailed as 
protectors of Islam and Andalusia, conquerors of the 
infidels’ lands, destroyers and humiliators of their 
enemies and the builders of the glory of Islam. These 
opening addresses describe Granada as the country of the 
holy war and the land of sacrifice for God and Islam. 

The genre of the khutba was also put to use under 
the impetus of the new political and martial developments, 
and particularly in consequence of the Granadine victories. 
This genre is connected with Muslim worship to a 

remarkable extent. Muslims consider the khutba an 

■ 

essential part of the Friday prayer. The orators of the 
Granada mosques were selected and favoured by their kings 
and had among them a number of the most eloquent and 
elegant people. The Granadine kings seem to have wanted to 


(1) For example see Ihata, vol. 2, p. 453 
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control the khufrbas so that they should be in agreement 

with their political line. The khut ba came to be an 

outstanding example of the interaction between religion, 

politics and literature. The minbars of the mosques 

appeared to be a communication channel between the king 

and his subjects. Khutbas included news^ political 

analyses, and court announcements. News of the Granadine 

victories was publicized via the minbars of- oration. The 

call to arms was also announced through these minbars . 

The khutbas , of course, also included prayers to God to 

support the king and grant him the capacity to fight his 

( 1 ) 

enemies . ' 

The introductions and conclusions of books written 
for the Nasrid kings included long laudatory passages in 
their honour. The writers of those books praised their 
kings for sparing no effort in defending Granada and 
protecting Islam . ^ Abu Bakr Ibn wUim, in the 
introduction to his book Hada'iq al-Azlhir speaks 

in praise of his King Abu <Abd Alllh Ibn Abu al-Hajjaj 
Ibn Nasr: 

(1) Seej olwan Yusuf , p. 109; lhata , vol. 1, p. 394; 

Diuln Lisan , p . 518 . * 

(2) For examples see the introduction of Tuhfat al - 
flnfus ; Ijilyat al-Fursan , p. 240; The introduction 

of Ma'qalat al— Udaba * of Ibn Hudhail; the introduction 
of fladajig al-Azahir of Ibn ‘Asim. See also what Ibn 
al-Khatib says about the introduction of his book: 
Turfat al- <Asr (olwan Lisan, p. 5171. 

(3) Pp. 2-4. — 
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" . . . and we hope that God will bestow 
upon the eminence of our king the 
support, the strenth, the lasting 
honour, the durable might, remarkable 
victory, and clear success. He is the 
shelter of our lives and religion. He 
is the protector of the Faith. He has 
devoted himself to satisfying the 
Merciful. And he is the humiliator of 
the infidels. He consolidated control 
over his state and renewed, by his 
piety and good policy, the glory of his 
grandfathers, the Ansar , . He is the 
supporter of the Muslims 1 survival and 
religion (in Granada) ,_the grince of 
Muslims: Al-ChanI Billah Abu <Abd 
Allah Ibn Abu al-Hajjaj Ibn Abu al - 
Ualid Ibn Nasr, may God preserve his 
good fortune^ protect him and decree 
victory to his standards and flags, 
since he has often defended the Quran 
and the tradition of the Prophet. He 
was the shelter of Islam and Muslims, 
and he was chosen by God to perform the 
duty of jihad and to prepare his 
squadrons and armies for it.” 
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The Granadine victories were also celebrated in 
the muuashshahs in which the kings were again praised 

( i ) 

for achieving victories and for waging a holy war.' ' 
Ibn al-Khatlb wrote a muwashshah in praise of King 


Yusuf I, 


( 2 ) 


apparently on the occasion of *Td al-Fitr. 


After five strophes describing gardens and nature, Ibn 
al-Khatlb moves on to mention the virtues of his king 
and of the Nasrid family. He says that his king was 
descended from a noble family who glorified Islam and 
were divinely supported. He adds that the feast will 
be the start of a new age in which the king will gain 
victories over his enemies. Referring to the Nasrids 
he says: 
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Ibn Zamrak and Ibn al-Khatib used to write poems and 
muuashshahs , in praise of their kings, which started 


(1) For examples see: Azhar , vol. 1, p. 314; Nafh, 
vol. 7, pp. 11&66. 

(2) IMafh , vol. 7, p. 66; Azhar, vol.1, p. 314. 
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with references to the break of dawn or the early 
morning. In one of his morning muwashshahs ^ ^ 
( sabuhiyyat ) , Ibn Zamrak praises his King Muhammad V 
for his determination, firmness, steadfastness and 
bravery in uar. He also extols the valiance of his 
king and his ability to win more and more victories 
by frightening his enemies, defeating them, gaining 
a great deal of booty, humiliating the unbelievers 
and consequently enhancing the glory of Islam by God's 
help. Addressing his king he says: 
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Ibn Zamrak also urote muwashshafts which may be termed 
tt asiliyyat ' > , which are introduced by themes of sunset, 
and in which he praises his king. In the introductions 
of the sabuhiyyat , and the aslliyyat Ibn Zamrak used 
to describe the beauty of nature, gardens, flowers. 


0) 

For 

examples see 

: Nafh, vol. 

2, 

pp. 

249 

, 251 

& 

255; 

Azhar, vol. 

2, pp* . 18 6, 

189 

4 1 

94. 



(2) 

Nafh 

, vol. 7, p. 

249; Azhar, 

vol 

. 2, 
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186. 
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fresh air, birds and the rays of the sun. After such 

introductions he usually turned to the praise of his 

( i ) 

king. ' Ibn Zamrak seized every possible opportunity 

to praise his king for winning victories over the 

Spaniards. He used the muuashshah also to congratulate 

the Granadine king on his recovery from any illness. 

In one such muuashshah he says that the recovery of 

his king would allow more victories to be won, and, 

therefore, ' every Muslim should be delighted at tidings 

(21 

of the recovery.' ' Muuashshahs were also recited on 

(31 

the king's arrival at the major cities of his kingdom; 1 2 3 4 
In addition, Ibn Zamrak used to praise his king on his 
return from hunting trips. In one of his muuashshahs 
Ibn Zamrak describes the hunting field and the return 

(41 

from it of King Yusuf II. ‘ He portrays this return 
as being like one after a conquest, likening the pursuit 
of game to the pursuit of the enemy. He considers these 
successful trips of his king as omens for successful 
assaults upon his enemies, saying: 
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(1) For examples of the sunset muuashshahs see: Na f h , 
vol. 7, p. 253; Azhar , vol. 2, p. 192. 

(2) For examples see: Naf Ij , vol. 7, pp. 256-257, 260 4 
261; Azhar , vol. 2, p. 199. 

(3) For_example see: Nafb , vol. 7, pp. 257 4 258-260; 
Azhar , vol. 2, pp. 195 4 197. 

(4) Nafh , vol. 7, p. 264; Azhar, vol. 2, p. 203. 
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Many muwashshahs were also written extolling 
Granada and its cities, towns, palaces, gardens and 
rivers. These muwashshahs also include praise of the 
Granadine kings who built the palaces and protected 

( <1 \ 

the cities by their struggle against their enemies.' ' 

* * * 

The congratulatory poems written on the occasion 

of the feasts of al- Fitr , al-fldha and al-Nairuz also 

(21 

celebrated the victories of the Granadine kings' ' The 
writers of these congratulatory verses praised the king 
for his triumphs and for his services to his people. 
They associated their joy at the feast with that which 
they felt at his victories. The implication seemed to 
be that the Granadine people would not have been free 
to celebrate their feasts were it not for the victories 
of their king over the surrounding enemies. The festival 


For more_examples see: Naffr , vol. 7, pp. 240 & 

242; Azhar , vol. 2,_pg. 177_& 179. 

For examples see: Dlwan Lisan, pp. 231, 267, 401, 
405, 501, 550, 581, 589, 609, 613, 631, 634, 657 
...; Naf h , vol. 7, pp. 171, 206, 215 & 290; Azhar, 
vol. 2, pp. 21, 111 & 121. ~ 


( 1 ) 

( 2 ) 
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uas the appropriate time for the poet to stand before 
his king, to announce that another period of time had 
passed and that a new stage in his reign was about to 
commence. The poets, therefore, applied themselves to 
a consideration of the achievements of their kings in 
all fields, and especially on the battlefield. They 
would praise their kings for destroying their enemies 
and wiping out their power by frequent attacks. They 
used also to represent the victories as an extension 
or continuation of those of the Ansar , the alleged 
ancestors of the Nasrid kings. In these poems, the 
poets often reminded the king of the victories of his 
predecessors, the Nasrid kings in Granada; this 
generally happened when the king, who was the subject 
of congratulation, had not yet gained a victory or 

( i ) 

when he was still new to the throne.' ' Ibn Zamrak was 
one of those poets who restricted most of their poetic 
compositions to festival congratulations. Ibn- Zamrak 
wrote long poems congratulating the Kings Muhammad \J 
and Yusuf II, and celebrating their victories over the 
Spaniards. He praised them for thwarting their enemies, 
humiliating them and protecting Granada and Islam. One 
of his poems written on a festival occasion is that 


(1) For an example see: Diwan Lisan, p. 589. 
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uhich begins with the verse 
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Most of it is devoted to a description of the achieve- 
ments of King Muhammad M , on the battlefield, his 
valour , his protection of Islam, his preservation of 
Andalusia, his thwarting of his enemies and overcoming 
their threat* The poet adds that the king prevented the 
fall of Granada. Ibn Zamrak aimed at representing the 
victories of his king as of special value, saying that 
these conquests contributed to the survival of Islam in 
Granada after it had been on the point of collapse. For 
this, he endows his king with the title of caliph, 
saying : 
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He then goes on to describe the Granadine squadrons, 
soldiers, horses, swords, shields, arrows, bows, and 
all other weapons exhibited on the day of the festival. 
He sees these as contributary factors to more victories. 
He, therefore, ends his poem by congratulating his king 


(1) Naf h , vol. 7, p. 206; Azhar , vol. 2, p. Ill 
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and asking God to continue His support of Muhammad \1 
in order to enable him to uin more victories and to 
protect Islam. 


* * * 

The Granadine poets appeared before their kings 
on many other social and religious occasions, such as 
the anniversary of the Prophet’s birthday, the birth 
or circumicision of a neu prince, the establishment 
of a neu palace, uedding parties, the king’s return 
from a hunting tour, his arrival in a city, and army 
reviews. The poets took advantage of all these occasions 
to praise the king for his power and for his victories 
over his enemies, inciting him to launch more attacks 
upon the Spaniards and even to recapture the Andalusian 
cities occupied by them. The Granadine poets managed to 
find connections between any occasion they were celebrat- 
ing and the political and military situation in their 
country . 

The tradition of celebrating the anniversary of the 
Prophet’s birthday seems to have been unknown in Granada 
before the Nasrid era. It is said that this tradition was 
brought to Granada from Morocco by Abu al- *Abbas al-*AzafI, 
who transferred it from Iraq.^ 1 ) The Marlnid kings of 

(1) Azhar , vol. 1, p. 39. 
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Morocco were very keen on celebrating this occasion.' ' 

Abu al- *AbbIs al- *Azafi wrote a book entitled al-Durr 

, i- 

al-Muna??am fi Mawlid al-Nabi al-Mu*azzaro ; ' in which 

he protested against the way the Granadine people 

followed the Spanish custom of celebrating the Christian 

( 2 ) 

new year.' 7 Thus the Granadines' celebration of the 
Prophet's birthday and the exaggerated form it acquired 
may have been a reaction to Spanish influence, since 
they may have realized that the Spanish threat was not 
only endangering their survival but their religion as 
well. This made them cling determinedly to their religious 
observances. They may have wanted to remember the Prophet 
in whose cause they claimed they were fighting, firstly 
to ask for his mediation with God to support the 
Granadines and relieve them from their grievious situation, 
and secondly to imitate the way he dealt with his enemies. 
Another reason for holding celebrations on the anniversary 
of the Prophet's birthday was that the Nasrid rulers of 
Granada, who claimed their descent from the Ansar, wanted 
to indicate that they still supported the Prophet and his 
doctrines by celebrating his birthday and fighting for his 
religion, like the Ansar who had supported the Prophet early 
in his life in Medina. The very weakness of the Granadine 


(1) T a *rlf , p. 881. 

(*) Ed. F. de la Granja, Al-Andalus, vol. XXXIV, 1969, pp. 
1-53. 

(2) Al-Durr al-Munazzam, pp. 19-21. 
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Muslims may have recalled to their minds the time of 

the Prophet's life, uhen Muslim power uas on the 

ascendency. Whatever the reason for celebrating this 

occasion, its observance by the Granadines uas clearly 

exaggerated. The celebrations included singing, 

instrumental music, banquets, army reviews, and the 

( 1 1 

recitation of poetry in public gatherings.' ' All 
poems written on these occasions spoke of the Prophet's 
struggle to spread Islam and of the wars he fought. The 
Granadine poets also spoke in these poems of the spread of 
Islam into Andalusia, and the struggle of the Andalusian 
Muslims in Granada. They also praised their kings and 

described their struggle and wars against the "infidels" 

( 2 ) 

in the cause of Islam and the doctrines of the Prophet; ' 

( 3 ) 

One of these poems is written by Ibn Zamrak,' ’ and it 
was recited before King Muhammad V on the anniversary of 
the Prophet's birthday which conincided with Granadine 
preparations for an expedition against Spanish territories. 
It begins with the verse: 

\ f LiJI y. j&Lz p 

Ibn Zamrak starts his poem with a long platonic love 
prelude after which he discloses his longing to visit the 


(1) 

See : 

Azhar 

, vol. 2 

* p. 

1 73; 

Katiba, p. 

252; 

Naf h. 


vol . 

7, p. 

' 183 L. 

5; T 

a <rlf 

, p . 881 . 



(2) 
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Prophet's tomb 1 . He then turns to a description of Mecca 
and Medina and their holiness and religious importance. 
The main part of the poem lists the miracles of the 
Prophet, praising him, and apologizing to him for the 
poet's inability to visit his sepulchre. The poet then 
begs for the mediation of the Prophet uith God to 
support and aid the Granadine Muslims and their king. 

He then digresses into praise of King Muhammad V, 
rejoicing in his victorious war against the Spaniards, 
and describing his victories. He says that King Muhammad 
V did not spare any means of defending Granada and 
declaring a holy war against the Christians, frightening 
them and achieving exciting and splendid victories over 
them. Ibn Zamrak says that King Muhammad attacked many 
Christian towns, substituting the call for prayer from 
the minarets for the sound of church-bells, breaking the 
crosses and images in the churches, killing the followers 
of the Cross, humiliating the Christian nobles and rich 
people, and leaving their towns destroyed with their 
inhabitants killed, captured or overwhelmed by the death 
of their relatives. Referring to King Muhammad V , he says: 

a I j.jJ \2 jli L oJ ^ 
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As the occasion being celebrated uas a religious one, 
the poet made use of many religious terms and represnted 
the Granadine-Spanish war as religious in nature. He 
considers the victories of his king to be good and pious 
deeds salihat , as uas his interest in holding celebrations 
on the anniversary of the Prophet’s birthday. He says: 

^ L>J LaJ Lc^t 0 . < u 1 1 ( J T JjL) I u lr .. » 
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Ibn Zamrak then turns to describing the celebrations and 
decorations which were to be seen on that occasion every- 
where in Granada. He also describes the army which uas 
reviewed before the king and the Granadine people, and 
which was prepared for an assault on Spanish territories 
and the fact that the soldiers repeated loudly and 
joyfully " Allahu akbar w . 
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At the end of this poem Ibn Zamrak encourages his king to 
penetrate Christian lands with his troops as fast as 
possible, and to trust God who is responsible for 


(*) The second hemistich of this verse has come from the 
Quranic verse: 

• dlJ oj 3 1 Lf_U 1 i ly I » mi I 4^s o I 3 1 h 1 1 ^ |cJ 13 

(verse no. 34 , sura no. 27 or surat al-Naml) . 
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strengthening his true religion: 
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* * * 

The celebrations of the birth of neu princes and 
the circumcision ceremonies for any of those princes 
were performed with similar pomp and recitations of long 
poems. On such occasions the Nasrid kings used to invite 
their nobles and poets to the celebrations. They used to 
hold banquets, army reviews, tournaments and other 
contests.'^ 
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(21 

defeating their enemies. v ' 


yal palaces 
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raising the 
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literary 
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fighting 


(1) For examples of the poems recited on such occasion 
seej Naf h , vol. 7, pp. 147, 184, 188,_195 4 210; 
flzhar , vol . 2, pp. 56, 60, 65 & 82; Ihata , vol. 2, 
p. J23; Qara 1 in , p. 9; Diwan Lisan , pp^ 246 4 579; 
Nuf ida , pT 193. 

See, for examples, Kunasa , pp. 47-51; Diwan Lisan , 
pp. 553-556; Ibn a 1-Oay yab , pp. 160-1 6T~. 


( 2 ) 
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The Granadine poets used also to congratulate 
their kings on the occasion of the construction of a 
neu palace, or the addition of a new uing to the 
Alhambra. In these congratulatory poems the Granadine 
poets managed to find a relationship between the 
construction of palaces and the strength of the Nasrid 
kings. They praised the kings for their strength and 

( i ) 

for winning victories over their enemies. ' On their 

visits to any part of their dominions the Nasrid kings 

were received by the nobles and the poets. The poems 

recited on these occasions praised the kings for their 

(21 

strength and for the victories they gained. ' On their 

return from hunting trips, the Nasrid kings were 

received by their poets, who again recited their 

congratulatory poems. As has already been pointed out, 

they likened the return of the Nasrid kings from 

hunting parties to their return from successful conquests. 

They also considered these trips to be a part of the holy 

war because they were considered as tantamount to a 

(31 

military exercises.' ' 

* * * 


(1) See, for examples, Diuan Lisan , p. 398; Tbn al - 
Jayyab, gp. 153, 154 & 156. 

(2) See: Azhar , vol. 2, p. 107; see also: Khatrat al - 
Taif . 

(3) See , for examples,: Azhar , vol. 2, pp. 137 & 103; 
Nafh, vol. 7, p. 154. 
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Descriptive poetry and prose were also influenced 
by the victories of the Nasrid kings. Writers described 
the weapons, the soldiers, the war machines, the armies, 
the flags and the fortresses of the two warring parties. 
They described the army reviews, military sports, and 
inspection trips. In these works, Granadine writers 
represented Granadine arms and armies as more capable of 
winning victories than those of the Spaniards. 

This vainglorious poetry seems to have been 
refreshed constantly by the victories gained by the 
Nasrid kings. Many of those kings themselves wrote poems 
boasting of their ability to win such victories, and 
most of their poetry has a vainglorious purpose and ring. 
Its style does not differ greatly from that of the 
eulogies described above since the purpose in both cases 
was to describe Nasrid virtues. The poet king boasts of 
his valbur and the victories over his enemies, 
humiliating their leaders and protecting Islam. The poet 
glories also in having a strong army, brave soldiers and 
sharp and effective arms. Many Nasrid kings wrote such 
poems. The most famous of the poet kings was King Yusuf 
III whose dlwan is, in effect, a vainglorious poetical 
exercise. Yusuf III boasted of many virtues, but the 
major part of his boasting concerns his valiance and 
ability to halt his enemies, and to fight for the cause 
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(11 

of God. In one of his poems,' ' Yusuf III talks about 
his determination and devotion to warfare, and says 
that he renounced wearing silk for coats of mail, that 
he looked for blood instead of wine, carried a thirsty 
sword instead of swaying ladies, gave up shady retreats 
for the midday heat, and deserted rosy-cheeked lovers 
for two-edged swords. As a gesture of his self denial 
for his country he says, talking about himself in the 
third person: 
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He then turns to boasting of the Nasrid family, saying 
that they were always victorious, undismayed, rushing to 
war as soon as the call for jihad (holy war) was heard, 
high-aspiring and of a good reputation. He says: 
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He refers to his raids upon the Spaniards in the Straits 
of Gibraltar and his victories there, saying that these 
raids left his enemies dispersed and terrified: 


(1) Diuan Yusuf, p. 170 
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Elegiac literature in Granada, which also deals 
with such virtues as those celebrated in the panegyrical 
and vainglorious compositions, was influenced in its 
turn by the Granadine victories. The writers of these 
elegies say of a deceased king that he was the protector 
of Andalusia, the preserver of Islam, and the annihilator 
of his enemies. They praise him for his piety, political 
wisdom, and for fighting in the cause of God and Islam. 

By mentioning these virtues of any deceased king, the 
writers established the reasons for the sadness and sense 
of loss they expressed at his death, many poems alternate 
between consoling a new king for the death of his 
predecessor and congratulating him on his accession to 
the throne. Other poems were written bewailing dead 
leaders, ministers, f ursan , volunteers, friends and 
relatives. Granadine writers wrote many of these elegies 
on the tombs of the dead. These writings are of consider- 
able historical importance, because they contain much 
information about the deceased. One poem which includes 
both consolation and congratulation is that written by 
Ibn al-3ayylb after the death of King Muhammad II and the 
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( i \ 

accession of his son Muhammad III in 701/1301. v J The 
poet considers the death of Muhammad II a great loss 
to the Andalusians and to Islam, but he adds that the 
accession of Muhammad III had recompensed both Andalusia 
and Islam for that loss. Giving reasons for this 
statement Ibn al-Jayyab praises the tuo kings in order 
to show how great was the loss at the death of- the 
former king and how much luckier the people and Islam 
itself would be with the accession of the new king. He 
starts his poem by saying that he was just as much 
saddened as pleased: 

Lk) «- V» J Ikk v 
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Ibn al-Jayyab mentions the virtues and services of the 
dead king, saying that Islam was always powerful and the 
infidels harassed and defeated 'during his reign. This 
was because he used to attack and kill them everywhere, 
and always prepared for such onslaughts by building up 
his army: 
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These achievements were the reasons for the poet's 

sadness. But the accession of the new king, who had the 

same virtues and ambitions, soothed the poet's sorrow. 

The poet then begins to praise the new king by claiming . 


( 1 ) Lamha, p. 58 
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him to be capable of fighting and destroying his enemies, 
thereby protecting the country and its people. He 
addresses the neu king in verses like the following: 

— * < — <1* 
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The poet seems to be urging the neu king to follou his 

father’s defence policy by fighting his enemies and 

( 1 ) 

protecting Granada and Islam.' ' The same encouragement 

was given by Ibn Zamrak, when he consoled Yusuf II over 

the death of his father King Muhammad V in 793/1390 in 

( 2 ) 

the poem which begins with the verse:' 

"L ijjd Jjjd I oM L O ^ •** 3 ^ ‘‘^ ' O ^ * b* 

After expressing his admiration at the triumphs 
gained by the deceased king Ibn Zamrak says that the new 
king would follou the way of his father by shattering the 
Cross, destroying the Christian churches, reducing their 
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(1) For more examples of elegies_see: Ihata , vol. 2, p. 
442; Durar , vol. 4, p. 8 6/ 1 hat a , voi . ' 1 , p. 395; 
Lamha, p-. 89/Katiba, p. 1 77^Lamha, p. 90/A*mal, vol. 
2, pp. 344 & 348; Lamha , pp. 98-101, 102/ Ihata , MS, 
fol. 155; Nafh , vol. 5, p. 81/ Azhar , vol. 2, pp. 

149, 152 & 154; Nafh , vol. 7, p. 235; Ibn al-3ayyab, 
pp ._ 171, 173, 179, & 181. 

Azhar, vol. 2, p. 149. 


( 2 ) 
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bells to silence, raising the Muslim call to prayer over 
many places and achieving wondrous victories. He says in 
praise of the dead king: 
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It seems that the poet praised Muhammad V to his successor 
in order to urge the neu king to be as courageous and 
worthy of praise as his father. Ibn Zamrak then discloses 
the aim of his poem by urging the new king to follow his 
father’s example. He says to him: ”Ue have no doubt that 
you will follow his way in dealing with the enemies and in 
being deserving of praise. You will harass the enemies of 
God with determination, when you march against them with 
your mighty squadrons. You will destroy their army both on 
land and sea. You will conquer all their well-fortified 
cities, killing all the worshippers of the Cross, leaving 
their heads like crops harvested by your sword, which is 
at the same time the sword of God". 
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Many of these elegies were inscribed on the tombs of the 
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dead. None of these poetic and prose inscriptions 
neglected to represent the dead king as a Muslim hero 
uho conquered infidel lands, killing unbelievers in 
Islam and destroying their cities for the cause of God, 

( i ) 

Islam, the Prophet and the Muslim lands and people.' 1 2 3 

Elegies were not inscribed on the tombstones of 

members of the Nasrid family only, but can be found also 

( 2 ) 

on the tombs of army commanders and ministers.' ' By 
reading uhat was written on the tombstone of MJthman Ibn 
Abu al-*Ula,^) the commander of the Granadine army 
during the reign of Nasr, Ismakll Ibn Faraj and Muhammad 
IV, one can appreciate the characteristics required of 
the ideal Granadine f aris . The writer of the relevant 
version describes Ibn Abu al— ^Ula as the most famous of 
heroes, the chief of conquerors, the victorious leader. 


(1) See for what is inscribed on the tomb of Muhammad I: 
Ihata, vol. 2, p. 100; Lamha , p. 48; Inscripciones , 
pp . * 1 66 4 207; Conde, pi 167; Estudio , p. 86, for the 
tomb of Muhammad II see : Estudio , p. 86; Inscripciones , 
p. 209. For the tomb of Muhammad III see: Ihata , vol. 
1, p. 554; Lamha , p. 68; Conde, pp. 213-214; Ibn al - 
Dayyab, pp. 179-180. For Nasr's tomb see: Lamha , p. 

76; Inscripciones , p. 213; Conde, pp ._21 9-221 . For 
the tomb of Ismatll Ibn Faraj see: Iha^a , vol. 1, p. 
393; Lamha , p. 87; Inscripciones , pp. 217-220; Conde, 
p. 235"! Fo^r the tomb of Muhammad IV see: Ihata , vol. 

1, p. 541; Lamha, p. 97; Cfinde, p. 248. Fo"r Tusuf I's 
tomb see: Lamha , p. 110; Inscripciones , pp. 227-228; 
Isti<ab, p . 1 fl ; Conde 7 , pp ._ 2 72-12/4 ; A^ler, pp. 38-39; 
Dluan Lisan , p. 531. For Yusuf Ill's tomb see : Estudio , 
p. 80; Inscripciones , p. 232. See also Nafh , vol. 1, 
p. 453. 

(2) For examples see: Inscripciones , p. 237; Nafh , vol. 1, 
p. 453; Ibn al-3ayyab, pi 179. 

(3) Nafh, vol. 1, p. 453. 




An elegy inscribed on the tombstone of King Muhammad I 
(d, 671 / 1273 ), in the n Museo Nacional da Arte flispano- 
Arabe" in the Alhambra. 
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a warrior in the cause of God and by the grace of God, 
who spent his life fighting for Islam by taking part 
in 732 battles. He is then described as valiant and firm 
in fighting the infidels, and as a man of extreme piety. 
The writer says that he died in 730/1329 leaving the 
people of Granada shocked and stricken by his death. 
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* * * 

The interaction between literature and the Granadine 
military victories is observable in inscriptions placed 
on walls, doors, cupolas, windows, fountains and many 
household goods in Nasrid palaces, such as crockery, 
clothes and other manufactured items. Most of these 
inscriptions, whether in poetry or prose, and whether 
they were mere decorations or embroideries, were related 
to victories in one way or another. The inscribed poems 
are written in praise of the Nasrid kings for their 
actual victories and for their endeavours to gain more 
triumphs. The writers of these poems described the actual 
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conquests as well. Such inscriptions had many purposes: 

One of them, probably, uas to urge the victorious king 

to aspire to greater triumphs when he sees hou earlier 

victories are recorded and appreciated. The poets may 

have wanted to immortalise both the victories and the 

renown of .the conqueror. This practice would have 

encouraged succeeding Granadine kings to imitate their 

ancestors by trying to gain similar or greater conquests 

in order to establish for themselves an everlasting 

reputation. A fragment to be found on one of the Alhambra 

( 1 ) 

gates uas written in praise of a Granadine king. ' The 

writer praises his king for terrifying his enemies and 

( 2 ) 

defeating them. He says:' ' 
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"Truly Ibn Nasr is equalled by no king. 
From his court the omens of victory 
are sought. 

Providence supports him, thousands 
tremble at his rage: were he to threaten 
the region of the sky, not a luminary in 
it would appear. 

Princes are agitated at the splendour of 
his genealogy. He is dreaded, though his 
nature impels him to beneficience and 
mercy . 


Inscripciones , p. 205; Istlt ab , p. 8. 
Translated by Shakespear ( I stl*ab, p. 9' 


[2 
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( 1 

As it is his uont to be generous; ' 
he holds his wealth only whilst 
giving it away. 

I^ay he never fail in that dignity 
which other kings revere, and may 
all men, (whether Arabs or non - 
Arabs) (2) stand in awe of it.” 


Another inscribed poem with regard to the Granadine 
victories is that describing a victory gained by Muhammad 

(3 ) 

\] . v ' It begins with the verse: 

1 »•»■*> ^ ^ ■ ■■ 'j I viL, jjJj t* o j> 1 .it j * f d fjs* iiij 

The poet describes the king*s attacks upon the cities of 
the infidels, as he terms them, and his way of destroying 
them and taking their inhabitants captive in order to use 
them in constructing his palaces. He then praises the 
king for his triumphs, saying that he fortified and 
protected Granada, intimidated his enemies and strengthened 
Islam: 


L. A ^ I dL t» 

c J 1 _.i 






•.» c 
0 3 

1 .1^ 4JLU>J l^i U £?X*3 



•f O* 




Z. ° 


0*3 


(1) Shakespear translated this as "the practice of 

injustice and the generosity of his disposition" 
corrupting the word " o^»- " to " " . 

(2) Shakespear translated this as "whether Barbarians 
or Arabs". 

(31 1st! tab , p. 6j I nscripciones , p. 95 ; Estudio , p.42. 

(4) Translated by Shakespear ( 1st! lab, p. TJ~, 
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"Praise to him who has committed to Thee 
the government of His servants, and 
through thee graciously extended the 
Faith, and benefited it. 

Hou many were the infidel cities, the 
people of which thou camedst on at 
morn, and by night their lives were at 
thy mercy] 

Then thou boundedst them in the chains 
of captivity, and they came to thy court 
as slaves to construct thy palaces. 

And thou conqueredst the Peninsula by 
force and sword, opening a gate to 
victory which was shut before. 

But prior to these achievements thou 
subduedst twenty fortresses, making all 
they contained the prey of thy warriors" 



As the compositions examined in this chapter deal 
' with one subject, namely the Granadine victories against 
the Spaniards, and as the writers of these compositions 
all represent the Granadine side, it is natural that 
certain common features and elements appear in them 
frequently and recurrently. Having reviewed in detail the 
subjective elements and allied phenomena of these literary 
works, the rest of this chapter is dedicated to a brief 
analysis of their common features. 


The congratulatory poems recited before the Nasrid 

” • 

rulers after their victories usually ignore the standard 
conventional introductions. It is as if their authors are 
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trying to say that they cannot afford to beat about 

the bush and delay the main subject or purport of their 

poems uhich is usually congratulating the ruler, or the 

expression of the poet l 2 s joy over the Granadine 

(1 1 

victories.' ' This phenomenon applies also to many of 

the letters dispatched from the Nasrid court to the 

Granadine people and other ordinary Muslims, carrying to 

(21 

them the neus of the Granadine victories.' ' But in the 
greater number of letter dispatched to Muslim rulers in 
north Africa or in Asia concerning these victories, the 
writers continued to produce long introductions, as was 
customary and conventional in all literary epistles at 
the time. But these introductions appear to have been 
designed to suit the main subjects of these letters, so 
that we may discern the main purpose of the letters by 
reading its introduction. These introductions seem also 
to have followed a certain standard diplomatic formula, 
so that such formal introductions are found in all letters 
sent from the Granadine court to other countries or rulers » 
It is also noteworthy that most, if not all, literary works 
concerning the Granadine victories, have at their beginning 
certain set phrases relating to or denoting the nature of 
these victories. Among these standard terms or phrases are 

(1) For examples see Dhakhira , p. 182; Anls , p. 230; 
Ih3ta , vol. 1, pp. 561-562. 

(2) F or 'examples see Remiro, p. 284; Nafh, vol. 6, p. 

339. 

(*) See pp. 381-384 below. 
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t ahani (congratulations), bishara (glad tidings), nasr 
(v/ictory), f ath (conquest), haraka ("military” action) 
and many other terms and their derivatives, which are 
used in almost every literary composition relating to 
the Granadine victories. As all these compositions deal 
with one subject, in certain set conventional ways and. 
in the same order, ue can readily note the recurrence 
of certain forms of expression and the repetiton of 
certain phrases. 

Another common feature of these works is exaggeration, 
both in representing the significance of the Granadine 
victories, and in emphasizing the defeat of the Spaniards. 
This exaggeration is also observable in the descriptions of 
benefits won by the Granadines and the losses suffered by 
the Spaniards. The Granadine writers, as has been mentioned, 
are in agreement that their victories were miraculous in 

nature. They therefore, ignore and belittle the Spanish 

( 1 1 

power, v ' by mocking and slighting the Spaniards and 
gloating over their defeats. They also introduce the news 
of Spanish defeats with great jubilation, using symbolic 
expressions, similes, metaphors and various other rhetorical 
devices or conceits. 


(1) Except in certain cases where it was considered 
politic or expedient to picture the power of the 
enemy as quite formidable. See pp. 141-151 above, 
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Uritings concerning Granadine victories are also 
full of high-flown expressions, rhymed sentences and 
a great many historical, scientific and religious 
allusions. 

As these victories were considered religious ones, 
and as the Granadine writers dealt with them from a 
religious point of view, the literary compositions 
relating to these victories are full of religious nuances 
and implications, with the use of many Quranic verses, 
hadiths of the Prophet Muhammad and Islamic epigrammatic 
phraseology. The hall-mark of Granadine literary 
compositions relating to the Granadine victories is their 
excessive length, but this is not confined to the 
literature dealing with victories, and is characteristic 
of all Granadine compositions and literary genres during 
the whole of the Nasrid period. The conspicuous and 
repeated occurrence of this feature in the literature 
dealing with victories is due to certain discernible 
factors. One of these was probably the desire of the 
Granadine writers to stress the significance of Granadine 
achievements, so that they continued detailing events in 
order to convince the addressee of the importance of the 
victory. In an example, Ibn al-Khatib wrote an exceedingly 
long letter to the Hafsid king of Tunisia in 770/1368, 

(1) See_this letter in: Ta <rlf , pp. 959-1018; ^athlr 

Fara ! id , pp. 265-288; Remiro, p. 318. 
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on behalf of King Muhammad V . The letter was intended to 
inform the Tunisian king about Muhammad U's victories 
against the Spaniards. The length of this letter 
alternates betueen 32 and 59 pages in the various sources. 
This extreme length is probably due to Muhammad V ' s desire 
to maintain friendly relations with Tunisia, especially 
perceiving the decline of the power of the Marlnids, who, 
from the middle of the 8th/l4th century, were unable to 
offer any effective help to Granada. The length may have 
been due also to the deliberate intention of Ibn al - 
Khatlb, who, it would seem, was planning to flee Granada 
at the time, and wanted to demonstrate his skill in the 
art of letter writing before the Tunisian king. The 
sovereign of Tunisia, realizing this skill, would, it was 
perhaps hoped, invite Ibn al-Khatlb to become one of his 
court writers. Ibn al-Khatlb therefore packed this letter 
with proverbs and historical, logical, literary, 
mathematical, medical, astronomical, astrological, and 
various other scientific comments. He also exaggerated 
the use of rhymed sentences and terms and expressions of 
double nuances. Many hadlths , Quranic verses, names of 
historical places and events also occur in this letter. 

Ibn al-Khatlb may have simply intended to show the Tunisian 
king that he was a man of high culture and learning. 
Possibly another reason for the length of this letter was 
the fact that it was a reply to a similar letter sent to 


Muhammad V from the king of Tunisia with a valuable gift of 
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horses, slaves and gold. The letter of the Tunisian king 
uas, as Ibn al-Khatlb reports, very long and well-written . 
This could have prompted Ibn al-Khatlb to reply in a 
similar vein, and not allow himself to be outdone. 

The length of letters and poems describing the 
Granadine victories induced their writers to continue 
detailing events connected with these victories. The 
reader of any of these letters may get the feeling that 
he is reading a story, since they often contain many 
narrative details. Such detailed descriptions of events, 
however, make these letters of considerable historical 
importance, and they are valuable to historians who seek 
minute details concerning the Granadine victories. These 
compositions do not supply and ascertain historical 
information derived otherwise from historical sources 
only, but they introduce other details which cannot be 

( i } 

obtained from the extant historical sources.' ' Uhat also 
makes these compositions of historical value is that 
their writers, in many if not most cases, were eyewitnesses 
of the battles they describe, and companions of the 

Granadine armies at the time when the victories were 

( 2 ) 

achieved.' ' Many of these compositions are fresh and 
immediate reactions to the Granadine victories. 


(1) For_examples see Muzha , p. 129; Katlba , p. 199; 

Diwan Lisan , pp. 244 & 363; Durar , vol. 4, p. 295, 
"Un Zayal Mispanique” , Al-Andaius, vol. 6, 1941, 
PFT357 _ 

(2) For examples see Nuzha, p. 129; Iha^a, vol. 1, p. 
391; Lamha , p. 86. 



CHAPTER IV 


The Granadine Appeals for Help 

X- Appeals Before The Establishment of Nasrid Rule 

It was, it uould seem, an Andalusian tradition to 
appeal for military aid from north Africa, even at the 
time when most of the Andalusian cities were still under 
Muslim control, When those cities started falling into 
the hands of the Spaniards one after the other during 
the first half of the 7th/13th century, the Andalusians 
made repeated and resounding appeals to north Africa in 
the form of long poems and letters. By this time Almohad , 
power in north Africa and Andalusia was rapidly crumbling, 
which made the Andalusians send their appeals to the newly 
established state of Tunisia despite the fact that Tunisia 
was not yet capable of offering any effective help. Thus 
many poems and letters were written seeking the aid of the 
Tunisian rulers. Ibn al-Abbar, a famous writer of 
Valencia, wrote many emotional appeals. His most famous 
poem was the one recited before Abu Zakariyya al-Mustansir 

al-Hafsi, the Tunisian ruler, after the fall of Valencia 

• • 

( 1 

in 636/1238. It begins with the verse:' ’ 

1 JlO-r-JlJl I IxtdDI 


(l) See this poem in: Bayan , vol. 3, p. 345; Mu 1 nis , p. 
126; Sundusiyya , p._1020; Naffr vol. 3, p. 303 & 
vol. 4, p. 456; Azhar, vol. 3, p. 207. 
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This poem is reported to have been learnt by heart 
and to have been a source of inspiration for many 

( 1 ) 

Granadine poets at a later date. ' It is reported also 

that the people of east Andalusia pledged their 

( 2 ) 

allegiance to the Tunisian king.' ' Many other appeals 
for help were sent to that country by the Andalusian 

poets and men of letters. Hazim al-Qartl j anni, who died 

• • 

in 684/1285, devoted the major part of his dlwan to 

“ “ v (3} 

urging Abu Zakariyya al-Hafsi to aid Andalusia.' ' There 

is also a rather long poem written by an anonymous poet 

and addressed to Abu Zakariyya. It begins with the 

verse: 

s* / 

Abu al-Mutarrif Ibn ‘Arnira, a famous writer of Valencia 
(580-658/1184-1259), wrote many literary appeals after 
the fall of the eastern parts of Andalusia. Poems and 
letters appealing for help were sent also to Tlemcen and 
Morocco during the Spanish siege of Seville in 645/1247. 
Amongst them is the poem of Ibrahim Ibn Sahl al-Ishblll, 
which starts with the verse:^^ 

J I *2 L: Jd I ^ J 1 ^-1 

y y ^ 


(1) For examples see: Dlwan Yusuf , p. 195; Naf h , vol. 
3, p. 303. 

(2) Mu 1 2 3 4 5 6 nis , p. 126; Sundusiyya , p. 1020. 

(3) See: Dlwan Hazim , ed. 0. Ka«*ak, Beirut, 1964, pp. 
8-12, 14-15, 18, 46-50,... etc. Nafh, vol. 2, pp. 
584-588. 

(4) Naf b , vol. 4, pp. 479-483. 

(5) hlaf b , vol. 1, pp. 305-321 & vol. 4, pp. 490-496. 

(6) See: Dhakhlra, pp. 74-76. 
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Another poem on the same occasion uas uritten by Harun 
Ibn Harun and sent to al-Saiid, the Almohade caliph in 

M ) 

Marrakesh. It begins uith the verse:' ' 

I j "il [ ^ JjJ I S~-» gj* j3 ^ t L 

Derek w. Lomax suggests that such appeals were as 
ineffective as those made by Christian troubadours after 
the battle of Alarcos.^^ 

Uith the fall of most of the Andalusia cities, 
Granada uas the last and the sole Muslim state in 
Andalusia, uhich made the Andalusian Muslims try all 
possible means to hold onto it. They knew only too well 
that the fall of Granada would mean the end of the 
Muslim presence in the Peninsula. Andalusian writers, 
therefore, were compelled to increase their appeals 
for aid from the north African Muslim states. 

II- Appeals to Morocco 

During the second half of the 7th/13th century, 
the Marinids established a strong state in Morocco and 
were in a position to offer help to Granada. Literature 
was again extensively used to serve political ends. It 
was the weakness of Granada in comparison with the 
Spanish states that made the Granadine writers compose 


(1) See: Bayan , vol. 3, p. 382. 

(2) Reconquest, p. 153. 
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their appeals in the first place, although those same 
appeals had often been the cause of fierce battles 
between the Muslims and the Spaniards. The appeals were 
sent by kings, writers and, at times, the ordinary 
people of Granada to the rulers and people of other 
Muslim states. 

The majority of the Granadine appeals were sent to 
the Moroccan kings and people because Morocco was perhaps 
the nearest strong and reliable Muslim state to Granada. 
It seemed natural that the major part of military 
assistance to Granada should come from Morocco. The 
Marinid kings of Morocco may have wanted to follow the 
tradition of the previous Moroccan dynasties, the 
Almoravides and Almohades, in complying with the appeals 
of Andalusian Muslims. 

The effective Marinid aid to Granada was appreciated 

and acknowledged in numerous letters and poems written by 

Granadine writers. The Granadines need for Marinid help 

is expressed in a great number of letters and poems, and 

not only in those letters or poems which constituted a 

direct appeal for help, but also in letters and poems 

dealing with other subjects. There are indications that 

( 1 ) 

such letters were sent to Morocco in great numbers.' ’ 

The letters sent to the Moroccan kings by writers of the 


(1) See: Kunasa , p. 114; Remiro, p. 229 
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Granadine court on the subject of Granadine victories 

over the Spaniards attributed these victories to a 

number of factors, among which uas floroccan aid to the 

Granadines. Granadine writers made a shrewd use of 

this idea calculated to encourage the Moroccan kings 

to offer more aid to Granada, to help in gaining 

further victories. Examples of these letters have been 

surveyed in the previous chapter, In a letter to Abu 

tlnan al-Marinl, King Yusuf I speaks of the successful 

— ( 1 1 

Granadine attack on the fortress of Canete, ' He says 
that this victory uas gained by the favour of God and 
Abu tlnan’s help, and that, with the assistance of Abu 
fclnan, the Moroccan king, "other debts will soon be 
reclaimed from the Spaniards". King Yusuf also explains 
the situation of Granada to Abu fclnan, pointing out the 
isolation of that country, the shortage of supplies, 
the comparatively small population, and the union of 
the Spanish states against Granada, King Yusuf I then 
asks Abu 4Inan not to forget this situation and to send 
more help to Granada. He says: 



(1) Remiro, p. 211 
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la 1 i J 1*^ J 1 ^lis^L I >4 <Lb^^J I j Un8 I fl «Xft> ( jJ p ^La« ^1 I <L 1& 

<3 ■ 1 dJJ I c J JuJ o- <- — : L&.J jc t>5?^ 

< ^ ■ 1 I J ly^ I ^ ^iU I <iu t 1*5 < I -•• oSj_> lyj U I (_j-» 

j I i "il 1 JlL>C oil I ^5 lL I < ojisi <u ^ iJ I o^_5j t ;> M— 'ill o Jt ^ I 5 

* • * • * oJL/ O ^ LfJal oil I IjCj C Cj*£ O^SJ I 


".... Shortly, God willing, and with your 
noble determination, ue will recover all 
our debts from the enemy... . The 
attribution of this victory to you is 
inevitable, and the evidence that it 
belongs to your highness is so clear since 

it is the result of your aid, It is 

a favour of God bestowed upon us through 
your sincere intentions, which are always 
interpreted into action. It is quite 
evident to you how much Islam in this 
isolated country suffers from lack of help, 
the shortage of arms, the small number of 
inhabitants in comparison with the large 
number of our enemies, and the agreement 
among the infidel nations. Everything that 
God gives us as a result of the victories 
is the fruit of your blessings. You are the 
protector of Islam and the source of its 
strength, and you are the leader of whom we 
are proud; may God protect you, to 
perpetuate your generous efforts in the 
cause of defending His religion, and 
strenthening it...” 


In their letters to the Moroccan rulers concerning 
the disputes among the Spanish states, and the civil 
wars in Castile the Granadine rulers appealed to the 
Moroccan kings to take advantage of these wars and to 

f 1 ) 

send their army into Andalusia.' ' They also consulted 
the Moroccan monarchs on how to deal with the new develop- 
ments. This would indicate that the Granadines did not 


(l) For examples see: Kunasa , pp. 96, 103, 104, 107 & 
108; Remiro, pp. 200, 231-235, 242 & 255. 
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stop at appealing for military assistance, but went 
on to ask for political advice and aid. Besides, the 
Granadine kings often spoke of their loyalty to the 
Moroccan kings and the friendly relations between 
Morocco and Granada, which merited Moroccan support 
for the people of Granada. Both Moroccans and Granadines 

( 1 ) 

often indicated the necessity for concord among Muslims; ' 

and the Granadine rulers often suggested military and 

( 2 ) 

political cooperation between Morocco and Granada.' ' 

Many letters were sent from Granada to Morocco 

concerning developments in the Iberian peninsula and the 

( 3 } 

internal disputes in Granada.' ' In these letters the 
Granadine writers always managed to find a convenient way 
of stressing the need for Moroccan military assistance. 

King Muhammad V of Granada, for example, sent a letter to 

♦ 

Abu tlnan, king of Morocco, explaining to him the 
circumstances of the assassination of his father King 
Yusuf I of Granada at the hands of a madman in 755/1354. 
Muhammad V also spoke about his accession to the throne 
after the assassination of his father. He comments on 
this event by saying that Abu ^Inan’s help and care or 


(1) See: Kunasa, pp. 98-99, 113-114 & 130-131; Conde, 

p. 1837 

(2) For example see: Kunasa , p. 99. 

(3) See: Remiro, pp. 118-121, 159 & 361; Naf h , vol. 4, 
p. 424 & vol. 6, p. 340. 

(4) Remiro, p. 361; Nafh, vol. 4, p. 424. 
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his patronage would recompense for him the loss of his 
father . 

« <_£ id I jJ |j jJ I^J I c Jl*^ LJ blll^ U tx» J;Jjj • • • • * 

< n . &> I Lj^-a CaJk^o I ^ US ■ < ..>J 1^ t l^-»J I 

• ^ ^ >ii * x ^ • ■ U 1 d-' t» I | O t *j4 • US9 tfj o I ^iS 1~4 1 1 t * fAOf 

^ * m.iJ I ^ LyJ ( ijy&y* ^ ta-c^ l> < 4^ L» O .V. .tCg oSl* 

0 M .J I 0 I ■ ■■• 1 1 * O; 15 < J^a>» ^SjS>*S (_»*? { iJf** ^ 1 

1 ,j) Ui oil I JJ* L*-jj ( 0 j Uw L * jli^L ^ JJ I U1 .... 1 1 

* . . ♦ < jul t _». 


”.... If we have lost our father you would 
be a father to us in his place, and you 
are the most reliable person (for this 
task). Love, according to many accounts, 
is inherited, and he who depends on a 
person like you to take care of his sons 
will have his hopes realized after his 
death. The bases of his dominion will be 
strengthened, and his plans will be 
carried out successfully (lit: his buildings 
will be constructed). Thus, our trust in you 
is continued and the members of our family 
are still under your protection as our 
ancestors have been. You are the shelter of 
Muslims in these countries, and the one who 
aids them and relieves them^ and who worships 
God through his sincere .jihad in the defence 
of this nation...” 


The letters and poems concerning the disputes 
between Morocco and Granada do not fail to mention the 
Granadines' need for Moroccan aid. They express the 
Granadines 1 appreciation of the effective role of 
Moroccan military assistance to Granada. When Abu Yusuf 
Ya<qub Ibn <Abd al-Haqq al-Marini, the Moroccan king, 
prepared for his departure to Morocco from Algeciras 
after his signal victory over the Spanish forces commanded 
by Don !\!uno in 674/1275, Muhammad II, king of Granada, 
ordered his poet Abu <Amr Ibn al-Murabit to write a poem 
to Abu Yusuf to express fears of Christian revenge. Ibn 
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al-Murabit, on behalf of his king, apologized to Abu Yusuf 
for the Granadine monarch’s boycott of the Moroccan king 
during his stay in Andalusia. He stated that, without the 
Marinids of Morocco, Granada would not survive any longer 
under Muslim rule. The dispute between Granada and Morocco 
at that time seems to have arisen from Moroccan support to 
the rebels against the Nasrid ruler in Malaga and Guadix. 
The poem commissioned by King Muhammad II contains some 

m 

indications as to the causes of that dispute.' ' The major 
part of this poem carries fervid appeals for Moroccan help: 
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See this poem in: <Ibar, vol. 7, p. 409; Qhakhlra, 
pp. 188-189; Iftata, vol. 1, p. 562; Adler, pp. 
32-33. 
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1) Is there one to help me or relieve me 
from my suffering in love, either from 
those who live in the highlands or in 
the lowlands? 

2) This love is calling, is there one to 
respond to its call either by an answer 
or by repeating the call. Nay, is there 
one to bestow favours upon us? 

3) (Here is the path of safety. Is there 
one, be it in Spain or be it in Africa, 
willing to enter it? 

4) Uho dreads Gehenna's flames, the 
torments of the damned, and longs for 
the eternal bliss of Paradise, where 
cooling shades and fountains are reserved 
for him? 

5) Thou uho art eager for victory in this 
our struggle for the faith, obey the 
impulse of thy heart. 

6) Go armed with hope and confidence to meet 
salvation, and since thy cause is noble 
there will be success. 

7) Delay not, for uho can assure thee of thy 
life to-morrow? 

8) The time of death is never known to us, 
but rest assured, thou never shalt escape 
the payment of the debt from which no 
mortals are exempt. If not today thou 
must soon expect to leave thy place. 

9) The journey before thee is difficult, and 
one from which there can be no return. 
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10 ) 
1 1 ) 

12 ) 

13) 

14) 

15) 

16) 

17) 

18) 

19) 

20 ) 

21 ) 

22 ) 

23) 


Be up then, and to ease the hardship 
of the road, supply thyself with an 
abundance of good uork. 

And recollect the first and the most 
important of pious works is this our 
sacred war for the maintainance of our 
faith • 

Improve then the precious opportunity, 
and move at once to combat on the soil 
of Andalus, for God loves and rewards 
who dedicates himself to such a fight.)* 

You have brought yourself into discredit 
before God (lit: blackened your face) by 
sins. Thus you have to perform pious 
works with which to meet God. 

You have to cleanse yourself from these 
sins by flowing tears, since tears may 
atone for deliberate disobedience. 

Uho is ready to apologize to God for his 
fault? who wishes to follow the example 
of the Prophet? 

(Uho*s ready now to flee to God, and by 
combating for him to purge his soul of 
the contamination of his sins)** 

How do the cities of the enemy remain 
strong, when God is not worshipped in 
them? 

How do you endure the fact that the 
Muslim lands are seized and afflicted by 
the believers in the Trinity, uho overcome 
the believers in the one Godl 
How many mosques' in this land have been 
converted into churches^ alasl 
The priests and the church bells are at 
the top of the minarets. Uine and pigs 
are seen inside the mosques. 

Alas, for that! The prayers of the believers 
who bow to God and kneel down to Him are not 
heard any longer in these mosques. 

They are replaced by presumptuous disobedient 
men who have never, since they were created, 
testified that there is no God but Allah and 
that Muhammad is the messenger of God. 

How many male and female captives (of our 
nation) are still among them, longing for 
ransom and there is no one to ransom them. 


(*) Verses 3-12 are translated by Adler, p. 32. 

(**) Tr. by Adler. 
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24) Hou many noble maidens are in chains 
wishing they were dead. 

25) Hou many children are still among 
the prisoners uhile their parents 
wish they hadn’t given birth to theml 

26) Hou many pious ones are still enchained, 
weeping for seeing each other in chains! 

27) Hou many martyrs are killed by swords 
which leave their bodies scattered here 
and there! 

28) The angels of heaven are perturbed by 
their fate, and even the men whose 
hearts are of stone took pity on them. 

29) Oh, our brothers! Do your hearts not 
waste away with grief and sorrow for what 
has afflicted us of death and misfortune?! 

30) Do you not abide by the relations of 
kinship, friendship and respect between 
us?! 

31) Can you endure the fact that the 
Christians perpetrate havoc among your 
brothers, and your swords of vengeance are 
not drawn?! 

32) (Alas! the pride of Islam is extinct, 
that pride which once so nobly glowed. 

33) Uhy do you hesitate thus in despair? Do 
you expect the sword to wound, unless ye 
draw it?! 

34) You are our neighbours, ye Marlnids, let 
therefore now your succor be the first.)* 

35) Gabriel advised the Prophet to look after 
his neighbour, and that fact is recorded 
in the Islamic books. 

36) 0 Banu Marin, and all tribes in the near 
and distant parts of Morocco, you are our 
saviours • 

37) (The war for our common Faith is your 
first highest and more sacred duty. 

38) Neglect it not! and choose one of the two, 
the glory of victory or martyrdom! Then the 
Lord vouchsafe you rich rewards and fairest 
maidens will receive you in His heaven. 

39) The black-eyed houris of His Paradise above 
are even now ready to bid you welcome.) 

40) Uho then will now offer himself to God, 
and secure from him heaven's eternal boon? 


(*) The verses between brackets are Adler's translation. 
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41) (Allah has pledged protection to the 
faith and never has His uord been 
broken). Therefore you have to rouse 
yourselves to see the promise realized. 

42) These frontiers are complaining to you, 
a complaint from those who have no 
protector except God, the Rich, the One. 

43) Uhy are Muslims still disunited uhile 
the infidels are united?. 

44) You are the army of God on earth, you 
uho should sympathize with this peerless 
religion. 

45) Hou would you justify your position to 
the Prophet when he questions you on the 
day of judgment? 

46) (How ye excuse were he to say to you: 
why did you not succor my people in 
distress, when it was so maltreated by 
the enemy?1 

47) Could you escape the punishment, were ye 
with shame to hear this from his lips? 

48) Beseech him therefore to remain an 
intercessor for you on the dreaded day 
of judgment, 

49) And fight now valiantly for his faith, 
then he'll conduct you, brethren, safely 
to the pure limpid fountains of his 
Paradise) . 


'It can be seen from this poem that the poet used all possible 
means to implore the Moroccan king to stay in Andalusia, and 
it may be concluded also that the expeditions of Abu Yusuf, 
the Marlnid king, in Andalusia, although they were the 
subject of much adulation by writers and historians, were 
not as effective as was desired by the Granadine people. 

From this poem it is clear that the Marinids were unable to 
regain any of the Andalusian cities from the Spaniards, or 
release the Muslim captives from Spanish prisons, or put an 
end to the harassment of the Andalusian Muslims by the 


Spaniards 
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On the other hand, this poem was the first of many 
exchanged betueen the Marlnid and Nasrid kings, forming 
in a way a series of poetical mu<aradat (parody). The 
writers of these poems seem to have followed the poetic 
style of al-Farazdaq, Dareer and al-Akhtal, the famous 
Umayyad poets, in their poetical mu* aradat , by making 
the reply adhere to the same poetical metre and ryhme as 
the original poem. These poems can be seen also to be of 
great historical importance, because they form a dialogue 
between two governments about political, social and 
historical subjects. On his hearing the poem of Ibn al - 

Murabit, Abu Yusuf ordered his poet Abu al-Hakam Malik 

• • 

Ibn al-Murahhal al-Sabtl (604-699/1207-1299) to write a 

poem in reply to it. Ibn al-Murahhal wrote a poem 

• • 

( *1 \ 

beginning with the verse:' ' 





L^t bf 

* • 


t . . .f f \ 

[_C 4 y *£* ' ' v Cw c 


"God is witness, and you, o earth} be 
witness too that we have responded 
to the cry of those who sought our 
aid 1 .". 


This poem follows the same poetical metre and rhyme 
scheme of Ibn al-Murabit’s poem. In his poem Ibn al - 
Murahhal, on behalf of King Abu Yusuf Ya*qub, alternates 
between sternness and gentleness in his reply to 
Muhammad II. He talks about the Marlnid military assistance 
to Granada and the ingratitude of the Granadine ruler. Abu 


(1) See this poem in Durra, vol. 3, p, 21; <Ibar, vol. 7, 
p. 414. 
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ruler of neglecting religious 
example of the Christians in 
e learned men of Granada. He 
or creating hostility 
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33) 

34) 

35) 

36) 

37) 

38) 

39) 

40) 
41 ) 

42) 

43) 
45) 
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2) Uhen the caller repeated his call for 
help ue took up arms to help him 
without hesitation. 

9) God knows that we don’t believe in 
anything except .jihad and fighting 
for the religion of the Prophet. 

10) Then we took a risk by crossing the 
sea, which was like a king standing 

in front of his armies waiting for us. 

11) The thirsty horses rushed to drink its 
water, but salty water is not for 
drinking. 

12) 0 horses, there are, waiting for us, 
delicious waters, and farms still 
unharvested. 

13) And beloved people in the territory of 
the enemy who are always under threat 
of death unless ue relieve them. 

14) Their tears are flowing because of 
their sadness at the sight of their 
captive relatives. 

15) And there are stricken people who don't 
taste any food, and there are terrified 
people who never settle in their beds. 

16) They are our brethren by faith and 
deep-rooted relationships, and we bear 
for them affection and respect. 
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19) The Granadines uere pleased by our 
appearance in their country, uhich 
uas like the rise of the sun on a 
joyous day. 

21) Then ue met those who had sought 
our help, wise and far-sighted ones. 

22) But when ue joined each other and 
became closer with mutual 
understanding. 

23) They suddenly boycotted us hostilely, 
after they had smoothed our uay and 
after a warm reception. 

24) Didn’t they realize that ue had left 
our land in uhich ue have a strong 
domain} 

25) And that many of our people heeded 
our call by rushing to help, both by 
provisions and by offering their 
lives?1 

26) Have you ever thought that if they 
uere to return to their country, you 
uould not have a place for prayer 
left for you?} 

29) Ue uere able to command our people 
to help you take control of your 
country, and to achieve greater 
prof it . ( 1 ) 

30) So that you uould see your country 
prospering and the morrou (i.e the 
future) hold more promise for you 
than today (the present). 

31) But nou you make us feel estranged and 
create a hostility uhich becomes more 
deep-seated every day. 

32) Uould that I kneu uhat our fault uas, 
that made you turn hostilel 

33) By God, if ue hadn’t an inherited and 
deep-rooted love for you, 

34) And if ue didn't fear that your enemy 
uould have taken advantage of our 
quarrels, and feel strong after being 
humiliated and enslaved, 

35) I uould have departed from this country 
uith my army and left it to you, and I 
uould have never cared to make a tryst. 

36) Do you not realize that ue are your 
source of pouer in your conflict uith 
your enemies, and that God is the best 
supporter (for both of us)?} 


(1) The text of this verse is someuhat confused and 
vague • 
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37) If the men of Marin had not upheld 
your dignity you would have been 
humiliated. 

38) If the men of Marin had not defended 
you, you uould have been like women. 

39) You are following the example of the 
uncirumcised Spaniards in their 
manner of dress, and their language 
which you use in public. 

40) You imitate them in their food and 
drinking habits, and in their 
reprehensible practices'. 

41) You run down learned men, distinguished 
notables of piety and nobility. 

42) How can they find their way back to the 
true Faith? If a man doesn’t follow the 
example of the Prophet he won’t find 
the right path. 

43) All this is just sincere criticism, by 
which I don’t wish any worsening of 
relations, since love between us is 
still, as usual, alive. 

45) And finally, greetings to you, from 
a person who assumes paternal 
responsibility for you and who treats 
you as a dear son. 


On his receipt of Abu Yusuf's reply, Muhammad II of 
Granada ordered his poet Ibn al-Murabi^ to write another 
letter in verse to the Marlnid king. Ibn al-Murabit wrote 
a poem in which he adhered again to the poetical metre 
and rhyme of the two previous poems. The opening verse of 

( i ) 

this poem is: v ' 

j a-JliJISUllJ. SIjJLD J3 

n Tell the envious enemies that Ya*qub is 
a father to us in place of Muhammad". 

(i.e Muhammad I, the king's father) 


vol. 3, p. 24; * Ibar, v o 1 . 


(1) See this poem in: Durra , 
7, p. 414. 
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In this poem Muhammad II Ibn al-Ahmar denies all charges 

• * 

made against him by Abu Yusuf Ya*qub. He says also that 
these charges uere but rumours spread by opponents and 
envious men. He probably hints here at the Banu 
Ashqilula, the rebels in Malaga, who pledged their 
allegiance to Abu Yusuf shortly after his arrival in 
Andalusia, Ibn al-Ahmar admits in this poem that Ya<qub 
did not hesitate in leading his army into Andalusia to 
relieve its harassed Muslims, and that he fought the 
Spaniards and defeated them. As a gesture of respect, 

Muhammad II addresses Ya*qub as if he uere his father 

* 

Muhammad I, This was a set formula, used in most of the 
letters and poems issuing from the Granadine court and 
sent to Morocco, The Moroccan rulers were, described as 
being fathers or brothers to the Granadine rulers. This 
uas probably intended as a gesture of respect to the 
Moroccan kings, confirming the good relations between the 
two countries and helping to secure more aid from Morocco, 
There are references in this poem and in the tuo 
previous poems to the necessity of maintaining Muslim 
unity. This uas probably meant to indicate that every 
Muslim country had a responsibility to defend the Muslim 
lands in Andalusia, Here are some relevant verses from the 
third poem under discussion: 
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2) And all Marlnids are our brethren, 
and religion has made one family 
of all the members of the nation 
of the Prophet Muhammad. 

3) As long as Ya<qub*is alive I feel 
that my father is_still alive too. 

5) Ue called to Ya<qub in Marrakesh, 
from the front line in Andalusia, 
and he did not hesitate (to comply 
with our call ) . 

6) He responded to our call and 
rushed to help us, crossing over 
the open deserts and the chasm of 
the tumultuous sea. 

7) He invaded the cities of the Christians 
and drove them into a blazing 

f ire . 

8) Thus ue acknowledge his support 
and favours to us, and sons owe 
their fathers many a favour. 


<Abd al- <AzIz al-Malzuzi, one of Ya*qub's poets, 
wrote a poem on behalf of King Ya*qub, in which he spoke 
about Ya<qub's decision to help the Granadines against 


the Spaniards. The first 

( 1 ) 

of this poem reads:' ' 


hemistich of the opening verse 




1 t I 1 t ^ 1 , 1 


'i dLJ 


A 

"Here ue arei hastening to your call. 
Don’t fear the enemy's assault"... 


(1) 4 Ibar, vol. 7, p. 414 
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But unfortunately this poem appears to ha\/e been lost, 

Uhat concerns us in these poems is that they seem 
to have led to a temporary understanding between Granada 
and Fez, They also made Abu Yusuf eventually return to 
Granada uith a tremendous army in 676/1277, inflictiong 
many defeats upon the Spaniards, and consequently 
strengthening the power of Granada, 

The discussion of political affairs and relations in 
general between Granada and Fez in the form of poetical 
mukaradat (parody) seems to have fascinated both Abu 
Yusuf and Muhammad II, Another round of these poetico - 
political exchanges was held in Granada on the return of 
Abu Yusuf to Andalusia in 676/1277, Ibn al-Murabit, the 

poet of Muhammad II Ibn al-Ahmar, recited a poem to Abu 

• • 

- ( 1 ) 

Yusuf starting with the hemistich: v ' 

"it is good news about the fight in the 
cause of God and the Faith,,,", 

*Abd al- <Aziz al-MalzuzI, the poet of Abu Yusuf, replied 
with another poem in the same metre and rhyme used in Ibn 
al-Murabit 1 s poem. He started his poem with the verse: 

* * • O ^ g* 1 


(1) See: ^Ibar, vol, 7, p. 414 
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n Today you can enjoy happiness and peace". 
Unfortunately these poems appear to hav/e been lost; but 
Ibn al-Khatlb reports that poems of this type amounting 
to exchanges in verse of the same metrical and rhyming 
schemes uere quite common among the Granadine people in 

( i ^ 

his time. y As disputes often broke out between Granada 

and Fez, the Marlnid kings kept reminding the Nasrid 

kings of past Moroccan favours, while the Granadine kings 

continued, perhaps out of expediency, to acknowledge 

( 2 ) 

these favours . v ' 


The political and martial developments in Morocco 
were the subject of many letters sent from the Granadine 
rulers to that country. The writers of these letters 
managed to see a connection between these developments and 
the situation in Granada. They suggested that developments 
in Morocco could noticeably affect Granada, since, on the 
one hand, the Marlnid victories in north Africa gave the 
opportunity to the Marlnids to gain similar victories over 
the Spaniards in Andalusia, while, on the other hand, the 
anarchy in north Africa impeded or minimised the support the 
Marlnids could give to Granada, and enabled the Spaniards to 


) Ihata , vol. 1, p. 562^ 

) For examples see: Eada* i< , vol. 2, pp. 595-596; Kunasa , 
pp. 133, 137 & 140; l\)af h, vol. 4, p. 420; Diuan Yusuf , 
pp. 231 4 50-52. 


(1 

(2 
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( 1 ) 

harass the Granadine people.' ' Many of these letters 

are congratulatory addresses in uhich the Granadine 

rulers expressed their joy over the Marlnid triumphs 

and successes, considering these successes as profitable 

to the Granadine Muslims. They also urged the Marlnid 

kings to proceed to Andalusia to help stop the Spanish 

threat. Among the letters on this subject is one sent 

by King Yusuf I of Granada to Abu <Inan, the Marlnid 

king, congratulating him on his conquest of Tlemcen in 
( 2 } 

752/1352. v ' The author of this long letter exaggerates 
Granadine joy over that victory, because it raised the 
hopes of the Granadine people, and because it was looked 
at as the forerunner of similar Marlnid victories in 
Spain. In part of the introduction to this letter, Yusuf 
I says: 

I - — - 1 ^ I ai> Jb "il </■<»». aw pSJ <lL) I < ! ■.«««<■» J ^ O'* 0^3 ♦ • • 

il ~i Cj. ^ STl ^ < l^Jb* 

0 - ■ I i fS * - at ~ t J O'* ^ I i . I 

1 JUTooLiul X* 1 IJ Si Ji*, 

* * * JUm 1^ L O I I * 1 ^ O «X*I 


,f . . . and ue are delighted with uhat God 
bestowed upon you, to the degree that 
whenever you rejoice in any triumph we 
do the same; whenever you get any benefit 
we thank God for it, and whenever you 
achieve any victory we expect to share in 
its fruits. 


(1) For examples see: Subh , vol. 7, pp. 57-59; Naf h , 
vol. 7, p. 37; $ubh , vol. 7, pp. 63 & 99; Remiro, 
pp. 127-130 4 135-138; Kunasa , pp. 64-73, 75-77, 
79-82, 84-86 & 88-92; f.uf 3<^a, pp. 224-228. 

(2) Kunasa, pp. 64-73. 
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In this respect ue drink the remnants of 
what you drink, and approach the water 
after you have left it. Benefits accrue 
to us from your successes as they do to 
you. The more extensive your exalted 
domains become, the greater the hopes 
ue entertain. Uhenever you gain a victory, 
our confidence grows and our determination 
becomes more resolute.." 

King Yusuf I also adds that it was good news for Granada 
that all was quiet and peaceful in Morocco after the 
conquest of Tlemcen, as such a situation would give Abu 
<Inan the opportunity to pay attention to the distressed 
Granadine Muslims: 

^ jl^c, L)c ^yjl a*- U4J * * * * 

/ / Sw 


The writer of this letter also speaks of reactions to the 
news of Abu •inan's achievements, among both the Muslims 


and the Christians of Andalusia. He says: 

I j o>» ^ a * “ > 3 ^ ^ ^ V* w-* 1? * * * 


a uho^ I ^ buJ I dJj j c L>w J J Lfr_ > . J I ^ f j*J**3 \ fJ I jjiij ^ 

ki < * -J j di 1 I ^ Ll *il * 44 L— -dJ Oi ** ^ Csi J * I ^ ^ O !j 

. 1 1 | jJ | < 2 Li! I ■ ^ -a LJ I Lm>^ I ^ I a*^SJ I 

* • • • 0 ji ISJ I da 'i' I J ti I Adi ...a 1 1 Aa ^ I JU y * 5 ^J>- "il L 


".. The tidings of this conquest struck 
terror in the heart of the enemy, and 
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( i ) 

struck his ears like a thunder-clap; ' 

It is inevitable that jihad is still 
the most sacred of your objectives, 
and that defeating the enemies of God’s 
religion is a debt that your spear has 
to pay, and it would not rest before 
repaying it. The object of noble people 
is to gain distinction. There is nothing 
more important after gaining the 
pleasures of life than gaining the 
benefits of the hereafter. And there is 
nothing more important after consolidating 
control over the Muslim nation than 
fighting the infidels...” 


Some appeals for Moroccan help were accompanied by 

letters carrying the congratulations of the Granadine 

rulers on the recovery of Moroccan kings from various 

( 2 \ 

illnesses. In one of these congratulatory letters' ''Yusuf 
I of Granada expresses his joy at the recovery of Abu 
*Inan, and manages to associate the happy tidings of that 
recovery uith the conflict between Granada and the 
Spanish states. He says that by regaining his 'health Abu 
*Inan would continue his military support to Granada: 

^ s. U Lf_>JI 0 OA » dll I a.b. j y ~ ^1 «JLSj ♦ • ♦ ” 

Cb . » J I*» d j I cji t t L \&j * l>p 3 Jl 4J I C< jit ^ t cu Lis ^ 1 ■■■ 

I 3 I J ai u>w < _jJ LtO dl) I < 2;* I \j - 1 - 1 L t, cS Li5j t <L I 

( j U_ — *J l_j LjJbuL < j > Vi J I L^, 

* * * LyJ L f L5 ^ (j p 


(1) The Arabic metaphor mentions Radwa and Thablr, two 
mountains in al-yijaz. 

(2) See this letter in: Kunasa, pp. 107-108. 
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"...Hou could these parts (of the Islamic 
world) not be pleased by God's favour 
towards you, since they have never ceased 
to receive help both from you and from 
your ancestors in times of ease and in 
times of adversity. There are many proofs 
of that. Whenever you think of war you 
rush into it. flay God preserve your 
health and your determination to invade 
the enemy, flay God realize your hopes by 
enabling you to raid the enemy in the 
evening and the morning. Ue congratulate 
you, although it is ue who are fortunate 
in your recovery...". 


Even in their letters of consolation to the flarlnid 

rulers, the Granadine kings spoke of their need for 

( 1 ) 

floroccan help. J Ibn al-3ayyab, on behalf of King 

fluhammad Ibn Isma<il wrote a letter to Abu al-Hassan al - 

• • 

Marini, consoling him for the death of his father Abu 
Sa*id al-flarlni. ' The king expresses his great sorrow 
for the death of Abu Sa*id, because he was a great 
defender of Granada and a soldier in the cause of God. But 
then he adds that the Granadines were happy, because Abu 
al-Hasan, the successor to the deceased king, was a 
reliable supporter of the Granadine fluslims. Ibn al-Gayyab 
says, addressing Abu al-Hasan: 


i fJc ’ll.,! * ^ w i ^ ^1 1 ^ ^ , flc d ll > U *kI Id * * * 

jj _ all I La L>. Jw 'i I J>LJ I a <lfi> • • • < 1 I 1 1 3 U-t 

l s*r> o UJLJI ^ 

' L — i ^ oil 3 L*i> t j Ic ty« L v J 1 - ^ * * o L>J 

"••• ^ U-lJ I ^ all I u<L>w 


(1) For examples see: Nafhi, vol. 5, pp. 461-464; Istiqsa' 

vol. 3, pp. 166-1 6^1 — 

(2) Nafh . vol. 5, pp. 461-464. 
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"... So, thank God for helping the Faith 
by placing you like an unsheathed suord 
before the worshippers of the Cross,... 
Concerning these Andalusian cities, may 
God protect them, although they have 
lost, b^ the death of the great sultan 
Abu Sa*id, their most generous supporter. 
Yet although struck by his death, they 
seek nou your protection and your effort 
to stop their enemies’ threats. This is 
your path to God’s satisfaction, and you 
can follow this path since your reign is 
still in its prime..." 


The Granadine letters and poems directly appealing 
for Moroccan help are considerable in number, and very 
similar in content. They try to draw the attention of the 
Moroccan kings to the Spanish threat to Granada, as well 
as to other Islamic countries .They also contain 
complaints about the isolated position of Granada, 
situated as it was between strong enemies and a dangerous 
sea. They are also in agreement over the small number of 
the Granadine people and the weakness of the Granadine 
army in comparison with the growing numbers and increasing 
power of the Spaniards. It is a collective feature of 
these letters and poems that they tried to excite the zeal 
of the Marinid kings by talking about the sufferings of 
both male and female Granadine captives in Spanish prisons. 
The writers of these letters also used to describe how 
Granadine children were deprived of their parents, and how 
Muslim mosques were converted into Christian churches. They 
often talked of the rights of neighbourliness, the religious 
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brotherhood, and the old inherited friendly relations 
between Morocco and Granada. Generally, the Granadine 
writers used all possible means to stir up the Moroccan 

kings' zeal through a considerable number of direct 

i O) 
appeals . ' 

There are many indications that numerous appeals 

were sent from Granada to Morocco in the second half of 

( 2 ) 

the 7th/13th century,' 1 2 3 but unfortunately very few of 

these appeals for help have survived. The majority of 

Granadine letters appealing for Marinid help have come 

down to us from the 8th/l4th century. This is probably 

because the power of the Marinids in Morocco reached its 

peak in that century. Few letters of appeal are reported 

to have been sent to Morocco from Granada in the 9th/15- 

( 3 ) 

th century.' ' The reasons for the scarcity of appeals 
at that time are probably the decline in the relations 
between Granada and Morocco on the one hand, and the civil 
strife in Morocco on the other, which made the Granadines 
send their appeals for help to other Muslim countries such 
as Tunisia and Egypt. 

(1) For examples of these appeals see: Remiro,pp. 164, 
165, 191, 206 & 361; !\lafh, vol. 2, p. 624, vol. 4, 
p. 404, 411, 415, 42 9^ 438 , 444 & vol. 5, pp. 458 - 
465. 

(2) For these indications see: Dhakhira, pp. 142, 159 & 

161; *1 bar , vol. 7, p. 393; Conde, pp. 166 & 173. 

(3) Irving, vol. 1, p. 29. 
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Among the Granadine letters requesting Moroccan 
help in the 8th/14th century is a letter written by Ibn 

al-Khatib, on behalf of King Muhammad \1 of Granada in 

• • 

767/1365. Ibn al-Khatib sent this letter after the 
spread of the news that the Pope had summoned a great 
Christian army to support Henry against his brother Pedro, 
the dethroned king of Castile, and to enable Henry to 
invade Granada. In part of this letter Ibn al-Khatib 
addresses the Moroccan king saying: 




~* A I 1 Cft ^ * 0 ^ 1 **** J ^ Cs* ^ jb&l I I I I I L 

•** * M*V Hi C ' 

* ^ f U; ^ a_«J I I aJ ^ L I 6 JUo Lj I U C I J-yaiJ Jj 
Ua <lLJ I ^ ! jlJI al;^ < I^ULp^- JLdJJI ^ 30 \ < 1,l!; 

<1- ■ -> 5 I a* I yia9 ft 1 « »*A I I * Ic J f 1^ I I <1 d 1 L I | 

<1.11 I 7 -^ J f « y JL^ < I J I !->■ T to # }UiJ I ^-<9 ^wO £ 4 I I [o 

dUfiJ L>vO^ * l-l « 9 Lfc jA L ^ JJ I CL^ I I J ^ I I U C \ \j UaJUO d 

^ * Ly-A-^-L> a ^ a I rt * LaA la I I I Cut y I 0 JL& ^4 j L ^ - ls£ — C 

^d-L>t djuL: ^ <<j a, dliftC f L^4 dJ L-*iS i — La f C-Jcj I C L^Jo^ 


-i Li J «« 1 aJ I I a& c— ^ li-4 


•J ‘ 


Jl ^ 


3 Jl>- I 


la, Jill 


t kU^a A o a ~>w lyi f JLy J ^ ^ a . fr ^J-ib ^ d JUh f ^fw*A l 

*# w 

I * I - -w Ssj i 4 -k-yJu J I io I d aJo 1 a a dJJ lo c 1 a^ a^J I I a3 « 

* * * < 1 1 1 _. trai 1 1 JWj ( « - >l I (_£jjL JU C ^ 7 * ^ «X<J 


Na f h , vol. 4, p. 444. 

In Naf h : Isti < dadan (i.e: preparing) 


(1) 

(*) 
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... If the situation of this country 
(Granada) and its Muslim people concerns 
you, according to your true faith and 
your observable favours, you uould knou 
that ue are, in these days, struggling 
against numerous enemies, and that ue 
try hopelessly to stop their onslaught 
(lit. an overflowing sea of them). Ue 
expect, unless God should avert that, 
great disasters. Ue ask God to give us 
victory over our enemies, and ue seek 
His protection earnestly. Ue also ask 
Muslims everywhere to implore God to help 
and support us. Ue take counsel from 
learned men as to the means of avoiding 
this disaster and winning the war. The 
matter is that the great archpriest, the 
head of the Christians, whom they obey, 
and whose orders they do not dare to 
defy, has sent against this isolated 
nation innumerable squadrons of an 
irresistible Christian army, which move 
like locusts. They supported the brother 
of the Castilian king to enable him to 
gain the throne (of Castile), and to bring 
all the Spaniards together against the 
Muslims in order to fight our religion and 
to wipe out the believers. This is a 
calamity such as the people of this country 
have never suffered before. The Christian 
army is stationed very close to our borders, 
but God is on the side of our secluded 
nation. Ue leave our affairs in the hands of 
Him who strengthens the weak, and who wards 
off misfortune...”. 


The Granadine appeals were not only directed to the 
Moroccan kings, but to the Moroccan people and tribes as 
well. The Granadine ulema succeeded in convincing the 
Muslim people that all those Muslims who lived in Granada 
or travelled in it, no matter whether they took part in the 
war against the Spaniards or not, were to be well rewarded 
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( i ) 

by God on the day of judgment.' ’ The incitement of the 
Moroccan people and tribes required touching addresses 
which had to be written in a simple style readily under- 
stood by the common people. Ibn al-Khatlb sent a letter 
addressed to the Moroccan people urging them to travel 

to Andalusia to defend the Muslim presence there. He 

( 2 ) 

says : ' y 


— 3 

O 


I j jl * L 1 1 f Lim* di) I ^ U I t 

-jj ( I M di) 1 dJ J> _ I Lw _ Lu dll 1 da^ ft t 

^ J Lu oil I JLs c ^ ^ ^ 1 1 1 ^ 1 c ** - 1 1 t 

I * d^-Jcw li ^51 J 1^ I I ^®-l I ^ 

^ bj I { Ji5 o Lyj>J I ^ ^ ^ I f ili 

oo t lU I oil I c ^ M* 1 u? ^ ^ ^ ^ jj* '*** j ^ 

I ajl <ajl /a, a^UJI ^ lui DJI M-JI ^ S>UlldJU 

It aC t jJ I 1/ L l w w w I f dll I ^Ly»>w ( ^ J Ly->J I ^1^ 


w ^ ~ ^ ur - y-r? 

d 1 1 1 It f < 2u It ^ I ^ ly- 1 U-L-t I c Cc^\\\~* Jf Li L-^ dJJ I 

( tj 1 Lw dJU I J*0 f ^oJ I 1 J f I uX wl I JLt t< p J Law 

rt 1 I I (. ^ L5 £ ^ 1 I 1 l. Q ^ I^U I t^Lb 1 1^4 -X -tt * t |^W 1^ 1^ I I ^ L ^ly-> 

^ ^ w to. ^ « 

£ ^ Id <Urf ts dl oil 1 ^ dJJ I dw^ ( ^1 J Lw <— L'ill dw i j ^ wb 1 
< r -- ^1^ 'JtfttJ Jj» l/^T c -_- AJ I l 1 ff I.” Li J^U^iljlj 
* HI U_^_» dJJI J,w- ,j» «U uSC/J-il <Jy ^0 L*^ ( \ • I) 

LS • U) ^ >V*^ O ^ * Jtf-— ^ J bJ * cf^ 

f ’M -^1 CJJp 1^ oL cjl 0 t JJy-oJI ^ V* -Ul J-^ 

jj® ^ A l^ ^ ® J L® ^ I i (jJ L a— aU I O’* ^ ^ ^3 ^ 3 I ^ 1 — ' 3*j O ^ 

" • • -®jL^ Jld^lL cAJ^L 


(1) See_: Battuta . pp. 664-665; Ihata , vol. 1, p. 253; 
Azhar ~, vol . 1, p. 215; Nafh ,~ vol. 5, p. 124 & vol. 
6, pp. 28 & 30. Rihlat al-Balawi , vol. 2, pp. 151 
153; T uhf a , p. 10. 

(2) Nafh, vol. 6, p. 165; Azhar, vol. 1, p. 64. 
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"0 people, may God have mercy upon you, : 
your Muslim brethren in Andalusia have 
been surprised by the enemy, may God 
destroy him. The infidels, may God defeat 
them, have been longing to invade your 
co-religionists. The followers of idols 
have advanced against them, and the Cross 
has stretched out its arms over them. But 
your hands, by God’s power, are stronger, 
and you are believers and people of 
reverence and piety. It is your religion 
(that is at stake), defend it. (Th.e Muslims 
of Andalusia) are your isolated neighbours, 
do not forsake them. The proper path is 
clear; observe it. Take your share in .jihad , 
as it is the duty of everyone of you. Help 
your neighbour. Islamic law has pointed out 
and confirmed the rights due to him. Fear 
God by preserving Islam. Fear God by 
protecting the nation of Muhammad, peace be 
upon him. Fear God by keeping the mosques 
resounding with prayers to God. Fear God by 
preserving the land of jihad . The Faith has 
called for your help, hasten to help it. 

Verily, allegiance to God must be proven 
and far be it from you to be perfidious. 

Help your brethren as much as you can, may 
God help you in times of calamity. Renew 
good deeds, may God continue to bless you 
with excellent benefits. Attach yourselves 
to the Faith. Hasten to the relief of that 
Muslim nation with your property and your 
lives. The Quran, that you undoubtedly read, 
and its verses enjoin you to fight. The 
tradition of the Prophet, peace be upon him, 
is maintained by you, and God, may He be 
praised, says: "0 you believers, shall I 
show you merchandise that shall deliver you 
from the sore torment ...". (1 ) It is reported 
that the Prophet said: "Whoever allows his 
feet to become dusty in the cause of God, God 
would protect them from the fire (of Hell)". 
"The dust of the jihad and the smoke of Hell 
will never come together . Whoever supplies 
a fighter in the cause of God will be treated 
by God as a fighter". Avert the loss of the 
Faith before it is too late. Rush to the ailing 


(1) Quran, surat al-Saff, verse: 10 
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part of the Muslim world before it 
collapses. Prepare for the day of 
judgment uhen God uill ask you about 
(the help you have offered to) his 
worshippers. Fight truly in the 
cause of God...”. 

Ibn al-Khatlb then borrows three verses from the first 
of the aforementioned poems of Ibn al-Murabit, written 
for Abu Yusuf al-Marinl:' ; 

<S * 3 3^°j* f-l J ^ O i 

^ Z~J I Jj I 3 f^3 O* I <ujk ■» J I T all t 

Ibn al-Khatlb then goes on to ask God to soften the 
hearts of Muslims on account of the sufferings of 
Granadine women and children, and to make them help to 
protect Islam in Andalusia. 


The Granadine writers also wrote many poems seeking 

( 2 ) 

the help of the Moroccan people and tribes.' ' One of 

these poems is written by Ibn al-Khatlb. Its opening 

( 3 ) 

verse is the following:' ’ 

I -» ]su ^ f jiS . J L 4 JJ I IS Sss Ula-»J Ij (J < A a J I Li 1 

n 0 brethren, don't forget your previous 
favours to us and your sympathy with 
us. Verily, the light of God is about 
to be put out by the infidels'*. 

In this poem Ibn al-Khatlb calls on all Moroccan people to 

hasten to the help of the Andalusian Muslims. He tries hard 


(1) Verses no: 45-47, pp. 231 4 234 above. 

(2) For examples see: Naflj , vol. 6, pp. 457 4 458; Ol wan 
Yusuf , p._66; Diuan Lisan , p. 625. 

(3) Diuan Lisan , pp. 628-630. 

{*) This initial hamza does not appear in the original 
text. 
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to excite their religious zeal and humane feelings. He 
says that the enemy had devastated and plundered 
Muslim properties in Andalusia, and distressed the Muslim 
people by taking their men, uomen and children to captivity. 
Ibn al-Kha^ib talks also about the Granadine orphans and 
widows, uho have lost their protectors and supporters. He 


says : 

2 ) I »S jU ->J I 4 jJ t luu Jaa 

2 ) 1 « | I U a X— ^ I U y. u 

4 ) 1 ilk ^ >i 

B) I -ae- ^ U laj>- ^ p L U j 

8 ) I LyS L Ua-j I j jij 

7 ) I Li, 144. j-iUI L^JLlif 

8 ) I d_, ,J Xi-I I J Uo > < .—a 

3 ) 1 a-A. ... ^ ! U a oJ j ^ I J X jJj 

10 ) 1 ijioj\ 

11) l j »^J I3 lyjLct ^L*-; 

12 ) I LI; JpVlSiJIo- 

13 ) L «*> 

1 4 ) 

15 ) 1 iii ^ Ini Je, ^ 1 $; 

15 ) l dll I yLjjt X 

* 

1 7 ) Li^ 0 t I ^^eaJ I * a- i -J <— Lkj 

18 ) I 

19 ) 1 i^^LC Lb 

20 ) L^Upc^ecjL-,! ojj 
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^ ^ Li-4 t uii U-i ^ jJ I 

/ 

22 ) i iLn i^n.^i A m 


ji* tu> (^J I l^iit 
L jJ ui (_^>w Lfe} 



2 ) 

3 ) 

A) 

5 ) 

6 ) 

2) 

8 ) 

9 ) 

10 ) 
11 ) 

12 ) 

13 ) 

14 ) 


As things have come to a head would 
you take steps to stop them, since 
the true religion is seeking your 
aid 

The enemy has been distressing the 
people of Andalusia, alas and alas 
for Islam among them. 

The infidel armies have been 
harassing all its areas, and not 
sparing even its animals. 

How can you sleep while not one of 
its people can have any sleep}? 

Enemies have been surrounding us from 
all directions, and we don’t have any 
protection or shelter against them. 
Frontiers which were bright like 
smiling mouths have come under the 
control of the enemy. (l) 

How many a fortress has the enemy 
siezed] and how many a mosque has 
been turned into a dewelling-place 
for error] 

How many pretty young virgins have 
been taken to captivity as a result of 
this calamity, while they were before 
in purdah and well cared for. 

How many newborn babies have been eyeing 
their enemies with extreme fear] 

How many women have been widowed and 
unprotected, with weakness and illness 
seen in their eyes] 

Islam is our intercessor with you. It 
is the basis of our brotherhood which 
God bestowed upon us to keep us close 
to each other. 

Do we fear our enemies after we have 
sought shelter in the dignity of true 
Muslims, and do we feel degraded after 
seeking shelter with those who have 
embraced the true faith] 

Is there any helper of strong faith to 
protect those who sought protection, 
and to support those who sought support? 


(1) The author resorts to a pun in this verse on the term 
thaghr , which refers to frontiers or ports as well as 
denoting the mouth. 
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15) Is there any one to live up to the 
promise of God by helping us, for 
God uould never break his promise? 

16) Is there any one ready to sell his 
life to God, by helping us, for 
there is no more uorthy buyer than 
God or one uho fulfils his promises 
better. 

17) Do you perhaps doubt God’s promise 
after the truth has appeared? Hou 
could the morning light be unseen on 
the horizon?! 

18) Hou uould the infidels ravage our 
lands while there are innumerable and 
powerful tribes backing us?l 

19) (These tribes’ ) generosity is like the 
copious rain if they are asked for 
alms, and they are brave like lions 
on the battlefield. 

20) Uhen they deploy in squadrons they 
carry spears, and when they raid they 
carry sharpened swords. 

21) Stand to defend the truth (of our 
religion), since the truth is 
threatend. Be prompt in the defence 
of the Faith since it is at the point 
of collapse. 

22) Here we are, seeking shelter in the 
might of your country, and asking God 
for his mercy and victory." 


The Moroccans themselves took part in urging each 
other to volunteer for what they used to call "jihad" 
in Granada. Many writers, poets and Khatlbs were concerned 
about the Granadine Muslims. They therefore wrote a number 
of literary compositions in which they urged the Moroccan 
kings and people to defend their Muslim brethren in 
Granada. Abu al-Qasim al-^Azafl, a famous Moroccan khatlb 


of the 7th/13th century, wrote a long letter in which he 
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urged the Moroccan people to volunteer for the jihad in 

(1 ) 

Andalusia.' ‘ He wrote many copies of this letter and 

sent a copy to every tribe and every town. He wrote the 

letter in 663/1264 when Alfonso X was preparing to invade 

Granada. The letter is full of Quranic verses, fradlths of 

the Prophet, and saying of the caliphs and the early 

Muslim jurists concerning the obligatory duty of jihad 

for all Muslims, and the benefits of a struggle in the 

cause of God. Abu al-Qasim al-<Azaf! wrote another letter 

in 674/1275 ^) explaining the victory of Abu Yusuf al - 

Marini in Ecija over the Castilian troops commanded by 

Don Nuno . In this letter, he again urges the Moroccan 

people to support the Granadine Muslims. ‘Abd al-‘AzIz 

al-MalzuzI, one of Abu Yusuf al-Marlnl’s poets, wrote in 

669/1270, imploring Abu Yusuf to crush the rebellion of 

Yagumrlsan in Tlemcen and thus disengage himself for jihad 

in Andalusia. He described the Muslim situation in 

( 3 ) 

Andalusia, in the following verses:' ' 


1 ) 

2 ) 

3) 

4) 

5) 


3 - ^ o 

{4-' 

i j — » l j j o X*? 

tfCJ I l£L f T 



| jjJ 



(1) See this letter in: Dhakhlra , pp. 113-123. 

(2) See this letter in: Dhakhlra , pp. 175-181. 

(3) See this poem in: Dhaklra, pp. 143-145. 
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1) Enemies hav/e been duelling in the 
mosques of our God, uhile God’s 
name uas resounding in them before. 

2) They (the mosques) have become the 
residence of suine. Polytheists 
have occupied them, and their 
trumpets are heard blown from the 
minarets . 

3) Hou many of our pretty buxom girls, 
and veiled and bejewelled women 
like gazelles, they led into 
captivity! 

4) Hou many eyes have they moved to 
tears! How many young women have 
they taken prisoner, and how many 
handsome boys have they made 
unhappy. So, hou do you endure that?! 

5) How many of our young children have 
they orphaned; the hearts of their 
parents are broken with grief.. .". 


Ibn al-Murahhal, a famous Moroccan poet from Ceuta, wrote 

• • 

a poem in 662/1263 and recited it in the mosque of Fez 

( 1 1 

after the Friday prayer.' The opening verse of this 
poem is: 

\ All cy£L 0 1 fSi U I, . J3u~ U it A I I 

"The Faith has asked for your assistance; 
rush to its help for if you ignore its 
call nothing can save it from submission". 


Ibn al-Murahhal explains in this poem the grave situation 

• • 

of the Granadine Muslims and the urgent need for Muslim 
aid. As in all letters and poems appealing for help, Ibn 

al-Murahhal talks about the honour of Muslim women taken 

• • 

into captivity. He talks also about Muslim children 
deprived of their parents, mosques converted into churches. 


(1) Dhakhira, pp. 109-111 
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the enslavement and persecution imposed upon the Muslims, 

and about the obligatory duty of jihad and its benefits. 

It is reported that many people wept on hearing this 

poem, and that a Marlnid expedition into Andalusia uas 

Ml 

prompted by it . ' ' 

Moreover, the Moroccan kings themselves sent letters 

to other Muslim countries appealing for help for Granada. 

One of the probable reasons for this uas that the Marlnid 

kings uere aware that the fall of Granada uould threaten 

the Moroccan coastal cities, which provided the Moroccan 

and Granadine armies with military supplies. After their 

defeat in Tarifa in 741/1340, the Moroccans failed to give 

any effective help to Granada, which made the Marlnid kings 

( 2 ) 

seek the help of other Muslim countries, especially Egypt; 

In 745/1344 king Abu al-Hasan *A1I of Morocco sent a letter 
to Isma*il Ibn Muhammad Ibn Qalauun, the Egyptian sultan, 
informing him of the situation in Andalusia and of the wars 
he had waged to defend the Granadine Muslims against the 
Spaniards’ attacks. He also spoke about the need for Muslim 
aid for Granada after the spread of the news that the Pope 
had ordered all Christians to prepare for the uprooting of 


(1) Dhakhira , pp . 104 & 111. 

(2) For examples of these appeals see: Subh , vol. 8, pp. 

87-99; IMafh, vol. 4, p. 386; Istiqsa’ , vol . 3, pp. 
140-1471 " 
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( 1 } _ _ 

Islam form Andalusia. ' Isma*il Ibn Qalauun sent a 

reply to Abu al-Hasan in uhich he expressed his 

appreciation of foroccan aid to Granada, and apologized 

for his inability to offer any help to Granada other 

( 2 ) - 

than his prayers.' 1 Ibn Qalauun used as a pretext for 

this refusal of help the great distance between Egypt 

and Granada. But he exaggerated the description of uhat 

his troops could achieve if they were able to reach 
* 

Granada. 


It is clear that the appeals written by foroccan 
writers were not different from those writen by the 
Granadines in content, style, structure, and in the 
religious and humane aspects used as the bases of these 
appeals . 


(1) See : Nafh , vol. 4, p. 386; Istiqsa 1 , vol. 3, p._140. 

(2) See the * reply in: Naf h , vol. 4, p. 394; Istlqsa t , 
vol. 3, p. 147. 

(*) The reply of Ibn Qalauun was written by his secretary 
Salah al-Dln al^Safadl. In the last paragraph of this 
reply Ibn Qalauun apologizes for his inability to 
help Granada saying: 


Jjt JUy d>^ 0 U; X& < 0^3 


✓ ^ 

le c~J c I a L=*J I Lie I l-Lr o j UsJ 3 ue L**oJ I k z jS * t 

I I L. C I 1* - — V r ^ L I Ue 

a % < f ^ 1 S>4 1 ^ * L f ^ L I 

^ ^ 1 t— I L^u 1 £ l^ij I 

i 3 Jh — 1 <. I I a>- L * Ale 1 I Li l n e^ 

j f - Le^J L c. I I LJL** ^ Li- L I ^>^1 1 Li 


L-J L^ ) JjLaJI L^JI^ ! J^lLaJl^aJI la* ^ 3.UJI 

L L le^ Ajui JJ I * le jJ I ^5 a I a* I ^e 
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The question may arise as to whether the appeals for 
Moroccan aid uere effective or not. The success of these 
appeals was mostly dependent on three political factors. 
The stability of the political situation in Morocco, the 
recognition by the Marlnid kings of the increasing Spanish 
threat to the Muslim presence in Andalusia, and the extent 
of the preoccupation of the Spanish states with their 
internal dissensions and problems. A fourth factor of 
equal importance, one would presume, was the elegance of 
the literary style in which the appeals were couched, and 
their continuity. 


There is evidence of Moro 

against the Spaniards after th 

( 1 ) 

pleas.' ' The main proof of th 
the Moroccan kings to Granadin 
of these replies, the Moroccan 
Granada to the very maximum of 
Muhammad II of Granada sent a 
seeking his urgent support for 
this letter Muhammad II wrote: 


ccan involvement in battles 
e receipt of Granadine 
is lies in the replies of 
e appeals for help. In many 
kings pledged to help 
their ability. In 673/1274 

letter to Abu Yusuf al-Marlnl 

( 2 ) 

the Granadine people.' ' In 


(1) For examples see: Eada 1 i* , vol. 2 L pp. 595 & 596;_ 

Dhakhlra , pp. 159-163; Nathir Faratjd , p. 303; Ihata , 
v o 1 . 2 , pp. 19-20; Qiwan Lisan , pp . 283-291 & 543 ; 
IMufada, pp. 221, 240, 245, 249 & 243; <1 ba r , vol. 7, 

pp . 5"90-691; Nafh, vol. 5, pp. 98-99; Istiqfa’, 
vol. 3, pp. 192-195 & 199. 

See this letter in: Dhakhlra, pp. 159-163. 


( 2 ) 
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y - 

^ f l> g u A ^ I ^J5 <L L> ^ * &** fr i 1^ < p ^*wwm 'il 1 ^Jc ^ 1 ^uJ I ^ wL * J I lis w * * * 

^ U Lww^ 1 y — I j J t f L ^ .J I i \1- f l«A UP I 

J^ Lt cl! ^ ^ - •* ■• ^* y ^ Lmq 1 - ^ ^ ^ ^ d J Lvw' <) j ^ <j j lfcj ^)j ds ^ L, L L> jj^ f L^J |^4 ^ 
I I *~ - L-UJ I Lyw ^JLJ <^« lj>J jj l— -y U«J 1^ f^4 l^oJ |j ^ LJ I ^a L. JL, L 

Cj 1 ’■» J ^jJ I <M* •» r ' A -g L O «-•»-/ !»•••• laJ^it 15_U lilJ (lL) 1 ti gj Lj& I^yj jj LJ I 

Oj 4.^1 1 <■-.«..» ^Ij <LJlc l^L^j Ljlo li UjJIcJLi U 

• * • • • *y^; ^ 


”... The Christian enemy has been distressing 
Islam by ravaging its lands, seizing its 
cities, devastating its towns, killing its 
men, taking captive its children and women 
and looting its property. He came in power 
and great numbers, threatening us and 
demanding that we submit to him what we 
still hold of minbars , minarets, mihrabs and 
mosques. He wants to raise the Cross in the 
mosques, and to install priests and monks in 
them*As God has helped you to establish a 
great dominion,... do send your army to 
defend the light of God... If you seek earthly 
joys there are in Andalusia easy pleasures 
(lit:Fruits) and extensive gardens, and if you 
seek the benefits of the hereafter there is(in 
Andalusia) an endless opportunity for jihad . . ”. 

On his reception of this letter and many similar ones, Abu 

Yusuf sent a reply to Muhammad II expressing his deep concern 

( i ) 

and sadness over the misfortune of the Andalusian Muslims. ' 

He said in his reply that he had started to prepare his army 
for the struggle in Andalusia, and that he was planning to 
travel there at the head of his army in the spring of 674/1275. 
He also asked Muljammad II to get his army ready to join the 


O) 


Ibid, p. 162 
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Moroccans on their arrival, 

<LU I b * d- -1 .) I * L*i ^ ^ I J-£> ^ ^ ^9 o l5 • * • 

^ ^->uJ I j-f'-**’ ^ I I * * * # a 5 I *X) I j Ua^ L ^Sjbls JJO^ C I U& T ^ Ig. 
**■—' | /1 ^ ^ ^ ^ / IjrLfc 1^ <C* Ljj I J=> (J I ^ T ctU I J^>W 1 Yi dl^ 

AW dJJ I J bsj I ( Jlt la .1 *Z> am la f JL*J U5 5 fe U L (9 


One of the most successful embassies to Morocco 


seeking aid was headed by Ibn 
of King Muhammad V of Granada 
arrival in Fez, Ibn al-Khatib 
Abu *Inan, the Moroccan king. 


al-Khatib after the accession 
in 755/1354. ^ On his 
recited some poems before 
He started one of these 


poems with the verse: 

^ ft» U- jJ I U *ii Me j '\ JL) I JcLm^JLI I rticJa- 

"Legate of God, may the fates bless and support 
your eminence, as long as the moon's 
placid rays dispel night's darkness ..” (2 ) 


Abu <Inan, it is reported, was so affected at hearing 
these poems and by the elegant style of Ibn al-Khatib 
that he swore that Ibn al-Khatib should be granted all 
his requests. 


Moroccan military assistance to Granada produced a 

certain set type of letter and poem in which Granadine 

( 3 } 

writers acknowledged and described Moroccan help.' •'Literary 


(1) See reports of this embassy in: Ihata, vol. 2, pp. 

19-20; Diwan Lisan , p. 543; C I bar , vol. 7, pp. 
690-691 ; IMafh , vol. 5, pp. 98-99; Istiqsa' , vol. 3, 
pp. 192-195; Adler, p. 36. — ^ 

(2) T r . by Adler, p. 36. 

(3) For examples see: Dhakhira, p. 166; Diwan Lisan, pp. 
388 & 533; Kunasa, pp. 57-62, 116, 119, 127 & 150. 
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compositions dealing with this subject are all of a similar 
content, style and order. They are also marked by the set 
repetition of certain words, phrases and ideas. The writers 
of letters of acknowledgement give an exact description of 
the horses, arms and money sent by the Moroccan kings to 
Granada. They speak in detail about the size and effect of 
these gifts in battle. The writers used also to describe 
reactions to the arrival of aid, both among the Granadines 
and the Spaniards by saying that the former were delighted, 
while the latter were shocked by the arrival of assistance 
in any form. 

* * * 

Ill-Appeals to Tunisia and Tlemcen 

The greater part of military aid to Granada came 
from Morocco, and most Granadine appeals for help were sent 
to Morocco, as it was the nearest strong Muslim country to 
Granada. Tunisia and Tlemcen came next, both with respect to 
the number of Granadine appeals sent to them, and the size 
or extent of their help. 

Tunisian help to Granada came before the final stages 
of the establishemt of Marinid rule in Morocco, and after 
its decline in the 9th/15th century. This help was limited 
the whole to gifts of horses, swords, money, gold, slaves 


on 
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( i ) 

and gunpowder.'' 7 Granadine writers produced a number of 

( 2 ^ 

letters and poems describing these Tunisian gifts,' 7 and 

discussing their importance, and the fears of the Granadine 

Muslims for their country's destiny. They also appealed in 

( 3 ) 

their letters for more help.' 7 

There are also a number of letters and poems sent 

by Granadine writers to the Zayyanid rulers of Tlemcen, 

seeking their help for Granada, and acknowledging previous 

assistance. But the help sent from Tlemcen remained on the 

( 4 } 

whole limited like the help from Tunisia.' 7 


In 767/1365 the Pope prevailed on Christian countries 
to get ready for the invasion of Granada. Many appeals for 
help were subsequently sent by the Granadine people to 
several Islamic countries. Among the embassies despatched 
to Islamic countries was one led by Abu al-Barakat Muhammad 
Ibn Ibrahim al-BaJfeflq l^^and Ibn al-Khatlb to the court of 
Abu Hammu Musi Ibn Yaghamrasan, king of Tlemcen. Abu 


(1) For the gunpowder shipments ff'om Tunisia to Granada 

see: La Tuhfa autobioqraf ia Y polemica Islamica by 
*Abdollah al-Tar^uman, Rome, 1971, p. 251. This book 
is known also as: Tuhfat al-Arlb fi al-Radd <Ala Ahl 
al-Sallb . * 

(2) See: Lamha , p. 65, 66; Remiro, 318; Ta *rif , pp. 

909-1019; Nathlr Fara'id, pp. 256-288. 

( 3 ) See : Remiro, p. 343 r 385; Nafh , vol. 6, p. 333. 

(4) For examples see: Diwan Lisin ! p. 542; Remiro, p. 

196; Bughyat al-Ruwwad , vol. 2, pp. 166-181; Subh , 
vol. 7, p. 45; Nafh, vol. 6, p. 507; Azhar, vol. 1,p 
p. 254, 260. 

(5) See the article by S. Gibert "Abu ' 1-Barakat al-Balaflql, 
qadl, historiador y poeta" Al-Andalus ,vol.XXVIII,1963, 
pp! 381-424. 

(6) See Bughyat al-Ruwwad , vol. 2, pp. 166-181. 
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ul-Barakat al-BaHaflql recited a poem before King Abu Hammu 
starting with the verse: 



"Is there any one to hear the caller's 
cry for help, nay. Is there any one to 
protect the lonely stranger?^". 


This poem appears to follow the same poetical metre, rhyme, 
content, and even phrasing of the aforementioned poetical 
letters exchanged by King Abu Yusuf al-Marini and Muhammad 
II. Such imitation proves that these poems were well-known 
in Granada, and that the Granadine people had a great 
admiration for them, although they were written about a 
century before al-BaUaf iql * s time. 


The first eight verses of al-Ballaf Iql ' s poem start 
with the compound interrogative particle hal min (i.e Is 
there any one...). This particle, when repeated, as in this 
poem, seems to have been adopted as the appropriate 
formula to express a supplicant's need for urgent relief. 
After the opening verse, Abu al-Barakat says: 



w ' * 

o kr-1 * i C - (J* 

1 in 1 ^>- 1 j — & 


f . 

* L, ^ ' f-y-* ^ 

Z+A lo 

£, i L^t^olaUb 


(1) See pp. 229-243 above 
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"is there any protector of the true 
religion, or any one zealous to 
defend the religion of Ahmad (i.e: 
Muhammad) ? . 

Is there a helper, or a generous 
one to bring about happiness and 
to act as a guide or saviour?] 

Is there an openhanded one to fulfil 
our hopes these days, or any one to 
stand by another in misfortune? 

Is there any one who has compassion 
for this isolated small land, 
situated between the enemy and the 
foaming sea? 

Is there any one to look at its people 
with solicitude hoping thereby to win 
God’s favour on the last day? 

Is there any one to abide by 
established ties with them? Is there 
anyone hearkening to their cries for 
the protection of the religion of 
Muhammad ? 

Is there a skillful physician to save 
the last breath of the Peninsula before 
it faces a painful death? 

8y God, if it is not soon relieved, 
both by your aid any by God’s help, it 
will not survive any longer in our 
hands . ..." 


Al-BaHafiql then begins lamenting the reverses of 
Islam in Andalusia with delicate verses seemingly influenced 
by previous similar laments. He then goes on to explain the 
reasons for his appeal, saying that the Christians had 
taken advantage of the dissension among the Muslims, summoned 
a huge army and marched against Granada: 


s 

^ 

s 


* 

< •> • | 

/ 



- « i 

/ 
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-L? Jiy * UJlI 


' ' I 

c j L 


c.T. 


XJ&4JLJI IJLft 

_oJ I - | « Up t C-Jj 


^ ^ i y y 

jl I j 1 1 y , Lsu — 
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He then appeals for the help of Tlemcen, saying that the 
Andalusian Muslims, even their learned men, had lost hope 
of any relief: 

*? ^ 9*3 } — O — • u; * ' t_s 1 j 3 

He adds that the Andalusian Muslims had been suffering for 
a long time, and that they had resisted their enemies 
morning and evening despite their serious fears for their 
country’s destiny: 

„ f 


of 

U _-»A» ) I 

✓ / 
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■~-*~3 o kP * ls* 


* 

>L 


Oyl > * ** 

^ . i ) jb L L ^ 


■-£ J ' * ■*/ i_j® 


C; •* Lf— 


It seems that the close political relations between Granada 
and Morocco during the first half of the 8th/14th century 
had badly affected relations between Granada and Tlemcen, as 
Zayyanid rule in Tlemcen was in conflict with Marinid rule 
in Fez. In this poem al-Ba]lafIqi blames the king of Tlemcen 
for the breakdown of relations with Granada. He tells Abu 
Hammu that the kings of Tlemcen had, in the past, supplied 
Granada with help of different kinds, such as money, horses 
and arms. Al-BajLafiqi then suggests that the king of Tlemcen 
could establish new relations with Granada by supplying its 
people with arms, or with prayers to God to help the 
Granadine people. He adds that if the king of Tlemcen 
disappointed them they would have to endure the misfortunes 
of the time and defend Islam in Granada to the very best of 
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their ability: 
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He finally asks God to help the Granadine (Muslims and to 

preserve Islam, After listening to this poem, Abu Hammu 

uas apparently handed Muhammad \J 1 s letter written by Ibn 
( 1 ^ 

al-Khatib. ' In this letter King Muhammad V complains 
about the continuous Spanish threat to the Granadine 
Muslims, and about the Papal enterprise of invading Granada. 
After this complaint the king of Granada hints at the 
responsibility of every Muslim country to help in the 
defence of Granada saying: 

ij^. .A - 1 1 jji yy, V"* - ! Cr . *-* ■«- ** ) I I 1 I I ^ S 4 'i I 0 -AyJ oil I "^3 

* * • # 1 J \ 4 TK ^.l 1 «A I j I ^ b < y-^3 JL>^J J C a 15 ^ jj y^ ^*“^3 

Religious brotherhood uas not the only factor on 


0) 


Buqhyat al-Ruuu3d, pp . 170-174 
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uhich Ibn al-Khatib depended to urge Abu Hamr:u to action; 

• • 

he also referred to the rights of neighbourliness. He 
used a clever means of persuasion by exploiting the nature 
of the relations between Morocco and Tlemcen. He tells the 
king of Tlemcen that Granadine appeals for Marlnid help 
were positively responded to, and that the Marlnid kings of 
Morocco had hastened to aid Granada generously, a matter 
which had pleased the Granadine people. He then addresses 
the king of Tlemcen saying: 


n 


** / x *• ' 


n The like of you hasten to do good works, 
and try to outdo others in munificent 


deeds, and hope to immortalize their(good) 
name..." 


n 


It is reported that after this embassy, the king of Tlemcen 
expressed deep concern over the condition of the Muslims in 
Granada, and that he ordered shipments of food, horses, 
gold and silver to be sent there speedily. Upon the 
arrival of this gift in Granada King Muhammad V wrote a 
letter of acknowledgement to Abu Hammu.^^ 

* * * 


IV -Appeals to Other Muslim Countries 
(Egypt, Mecca and Medina) 


Egypt, though far from Granada, was not overlooked 
by the Granadines in their appeals for help. Many 

(1) Ibid. 

(2) Ibid, vol. 2, pp. 174-181. 
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suppli catory letters and embassies were despatched from 

( 1 ^ 

Granada to Egypt.' ' The letter of Muhammad V of Granada 

to Ahmad Ibn Qalawun, king of Egypt, is a document of 

great historical importance, because it provides a good 

picture of the social, economic and political situation 

(2 ) 

in Granada in the middle of the 8th/14th century.' ' 
Speaking of the political situation, Muhammad V says that 
the Christians had seized all Muslim cities in Andalusia 
except Granada. He adds that the Nasrid family had 
succeeded in holding the state of Granada and achieving 
many victories over the Spaniards. He then talks about 
relations between Granada and Egypt, saying that the Nasrid 
kings used to inform the Egyptian rulers about any 
developments in Granada: 


J_S a . \ t. 1 1 




f 

1 ■« ^ I ^ i ' 


1- f 

( j — — L ^ ***■ i 


• • 

_ 2s > 

♦ • • 


He explains the reasons for his letter, hinting at the Muslim 
countries responsibility for the defence of Islam in Granada, 
by saying that Muslims are one nation with one aim, which is 
to serve God: 

A Ijl, clLJ at. 3 l ^ ^ O £ 

♦ " ♦ ♦ ♦ a»c j^oa all I ^ I ^ <J I* * ^ 3 * * * <* ^ ^ 


Muhammad V ends his letter to Ibn Qalawun by seeking his aid: 


(1) See: Remiro, p. 552; " Safara " p. 103; Subh , vol. 7, 
p. 16 & vol. 8, p. 107; Naf h , vol. 1, pp . ' 32 1 -32 6 . 
vol. 5, p. 90&vol. 6, p"I 5*71. 

Naf h, vol. 1, pp. 321-326. 


( 2 ) 





jji, <5JU aji 


* aL>»4 JL*w 


UIJpJDI^ 1 jji 

*■/ <_#■!* *-»“ ^ V*- 1 !? 4 ^ ^ cr* 1 O^s VxH*- 1 !? 


In his letter to Sha^ban Ibn Muhammad Ibn Qalauun of 

Egypt, King Muhammad 1/ expresses his joy at the failure 

( 1 1 

of the French attempt to seize Alexandria in 767/1365; 1 
He says that the Christians had intended to invade 3eru- 
salem and Syria by this attack and to block the way of 
the ba i j . Muhammad V uses this event as a basis for his 
complaint about the situation surrounding Granada. He says 
that Granada uas distressed by the same enemy as had 
attempted to harass the Egyptians. He adds that Granada 
uas isolated betueen numerous hostile enemies and a turbulent 
sea, and that all the Muslims in Granada, men, women and 
children, were at the mercy of those enemies: 

1 t/J I JL*' I o, < s LyJ I ^ aJJ I 

* • » » £ L. a, i I 


As in many appeals for help from Islamic countries, king 
Muhammad \l refers to Muslim unity, saying that Muslims are 
like one body which collapses when disease strikes any part 
of it : 

J P „ 

9 ^ / Mrtf I* f . «■* ff 

a — la, ^9 Cu 1 Lwm^ C 1—J <l1S I JlL/ IS ^ S'-**' i O ^ • 

♦ • • • ^jL al ,a,'»c < L ^-0 dj U-*-^ * j 


(i) 


See: Subh, vol. 8, pp. 107-115 
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He comments further on the Alexandrian incident, saying 
that the Granadine Muslims uere very pleased at its result, 
and likening their pleasure to "the pleasure of the left 
hand at the safety of the right hand, the pleasure of the 
face at the safety of its forehead and the satisfaction of 
the Muslim at the safety of his religion" 



1 ^ JLsj 


n 


He adds that the incident at Alexandria would have made 
the Muslim people realize the kind of prolonged suffering 
undergone by the isolated Muslims in Granada, who had been 
attacked by the worshippers of idols by land and sea. 


£ a • £ my 
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In 844/1 44CL King Muhammad al-Aysar of Granada sent a letter 

( 1 ) 

to the Egyptian king seeking his assistance for Granada. ' 
The letter was handed to the secretary of the Egyptian court. 
After reading it, the secretary addressed the Egyptian king, 
saying : 

Cu I T -» t U 4-J I "*■ Cs* 4" ^ ^ — dJJ I — U '-iya L 

~ ♦ _ 

• • • I ^ d J i > w i T 4J k - v a J 1 i ■ (ja 


"My lord, may God give you triumph; this is 
a message from the sovereign of the 
peninsula of Andalusia complaining to you 
about the threats he endures from his 
neighbours the Franks, and asking you to 
aid him" 


O) 


See the story of this embassy in : " Saf ara j'pp . 103 &104 
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The king addressed the messengers saying: 

I t Ll l < U -. a < 3 .1 J yi_, ^ I 

"Your country is far away and ue cannot 
send an army to it”. 

The messengers said: 

"alii \ 3 JUl llili UJI I I fJ I jl< 0 U=JLJl bV L * 

”0ur lord Sultan, if you cannot send an 
army, would you help us with money and 
arms?” • 

The king said: 

”*UL }\ 3 jljl lui f u * 0 \^\^ ” 

"Well, God willing, I will help you with 
money and arms" 

A messenger then recited a muwashshah in praise of the 

Egyptian king, with the following opening couplets: 

o ^ i 

LJI Usj t ol Ul o* Jl, 

° 0 l 


After a number of intervening strophes the writer of this 
muwashshah urges the Egyptian king to defend Islam in 
Andalusia, saying: 
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(*) 


In the original: 3o j^w, i # e (By the service of) 
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6 ) 

7) 

8 ) 

9) 

10 ) 


• > v LiJI jiJI 

^ wJI^UJIdllc 

0 y^ M4_»J I ll* J UJ I Jjjyi U 

M — > 

V-* ✓ ** 

J-M ^ o .aJIJJU. 



0 iman whom kings obey, may God 
support youl 

2) Ue ask you, o most distinguished 
of generous people, and ue appeal 
to you for the defence of Islam. 

3) Ue ask you by the sanctity of the 
holy Ka<ba, the Faith, and by your 
piety. 

4) Uould you grant us that which would 
help the struggling party? 

5) flay God grant you Paradise for your 
efforts . 

6) 0 you Zahir and Mu’ayyad, notable 
and respected lordl 

7) Under the aegis of your eternal 
rule the fearful poor took shelter. 

8) Uould you help us in repairing our 
position, which has been impaired 
by calamities?] 

9) Uould you be our best support against 
the sinful infidels?! 

10) You are, in fact, one who has proved 
your piety, faith and goodness.” 


” 1 ) 


* 


* 


* 


Granadine letters and embassies were sent also to 
Mecca and Medina, not only to gain the sympathy of the 
Muslim people in Arabia and to secure financial support. 


O) 


In the original: cJ -I O * which impairs 

the metre. 
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but also to spread the news among pilgrims of the 

( 1 } 

Granadines* need for volunteers.' 1 2 
* * * 

\1 

Appeals to The Prophet, God and The Holy Men 

The weakness of Granada and its need for a saviour 
enriched and helped to develop religious literature 
in the state. Many letters and poems were written 
addressed to God, pleading for His help. Many were 
addressed to the Prophet Muhammad, seeking his 
mediation with God to help the Granadine Muslims. Some 
of these poems, muwashshahs , and letters were addressed 

to the tombs of holy men, ( a asking them to 

mediate with God to ease the calamities and disasters 
afflicting the Granadines. 

The repeated resort to this type of literature in 
Granada during the Nasrid era can be traced to a number 
of factors. Among these was the spread of mystic move- 
ments on an extensive scale, the exaggerated ceremonies 
celebrating the Prophet’s birthday, and political and 

social decline which were accompanied by fear for the 

( 2 ^ } 

future of the state.' ' Religious literature' 'in Granada 


(1) For examples see: Remiro, p. 264; Subh, vol. 7, pp. 

47 & 53. ' 

(2) Many poets devoted their poetry or a great part of 
it to_religious subjects. Among them were al-Sahill, 
Ibn Sabir, Ibn <Abbad al-l\lafzi, Ibn Khatima, and 
many others (see: Dlwan Ibn Qabir MS; Diwln Ibn 
Khatima , pp. 1 -42 ; ~KatIba^ pT 40- ) . 

(*) See note 2, p. 391 below. 
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was, like all literary compositions, influenced by the 

political and martial events and developments in the 

country, because the Granadine people considered their 

struggle, whether political or military, to be a means 

of defending their Faith. This association between 

religion and political life influenced the way in which 

appeals for help were generally made. But many literary 

compositions appealing for help were directed to God, 

His Prophet and the "holy men". Ibn al-Khatlb, for example 

wrote a letter addressed to the tomb of the Prophet on 

(1) 

behalf of King Yusuf I.' ' This letter consists of two 
parts: poetry and prose. The opening verse of the poetry 
runs as follows: 

- > 



> > . 
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In this poem Yusuf I expresses his desire to visit the 
tomb of the Prophet, but he then apologizes for being, 
unable to perform the pilgrimage because he was fully 
preoccupied by the continuous threat of the enemy: 
i Jljj* jU lol 5 Alb 

CL ^jA La jA t I <\ ,A 1 l ^ i. ) i ■> ^3 JlS& f 


He then goes on to appeal for the help of the Prophet 


saying 


> 

Cu 


P 




a*a£> 


jJI JfeJi UojU 
_jloJ 'i s±*i 




Jl Li. LdU4 *L*1 V* 


Sb ^ u i i ^jasc y* 
= — ; ^ LJojI, 




(1) See this letter in: Naf h, vol. 6, pp. 354-360 
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"Were it not that you took care of us, 
o shelter of people, his country would 
have been terrorised and its women 
would have been seized. 

Do not stop the help you've started, 
since your favours are generous and 
extensive . 

You are to us the abundant rain that 
we seek, and you are the shade that we 
wish would remain forever. 

Do not forget me, o most noble one who 
ever walked on the face of the earth; 
yout slave would not be neglected by 


In the prose part of this letter, King Yusuf I praises 
the Prophet and describes to him the grave condition of 
the Granadine people and their struggle against the 
Spaniards. He complains about Granada being isolated 
between merciless enemies and a stormy sea. He also 
complains about the small number of Granadine P'uslims 
in comparison with the great number of Spaniards. He says: 


( tiL bUp o ^ o !? f & W-J * ^ j L) o* ^ ‘ ‘ ' 

^ ok- ycz * i uc ji i 

JaJ I i a> l^P 3 jyyJsJ 1 Alp 1 l^a t t ob ISA 

Ip yv* 3 L ft 1 1 3iiJ I ^A^ ^3 • • • ♦ i I ^ 

• ‘ I aIp j aJ I ^ Op L' j 'll ^ f Cj ■ 1 ‘i ^ q j 

* •» *" 




V 


j liLJ |j <lU I I J Ip Aj ^ t u 1 O 4 ^ 

AP »■!. J yJ I ^ < ^>LJ1 Ia j ISjt Jjy 4 

^ _ * 


’ a^l, J 


After this presentation of his grievances, Yusuf I goes 
on to appeal for the Prophet's help to ease the calamities 
afflicting him and Granada saying: 
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Jj 


c LLi; U j£, ^ j I i 2u_>- I ^ Lcj < Iu ^ I ^ L£ L 


f IS <* & + -+H * rt-VVIs a 1 I 3 ^Jj>j I d > J • • • * i ^ L 

w — o d_y a^-^, Jjjj i tlU \£ cl *-, oj Lj^ &j>s LjU < iic« f J^j>- 

— J I JC f <Vr> »4. l dL)^9 Lj>*4 ^h* ^ < 2L>Ju dLw L-£ J) - J— -•!-<) < ij U& !_ 


l5 

c> 


d> * & f Sk ts jouj>^S 1 L_i3 \jas c 1 L® U~5j Uu» 5 »-Lo < ^_p» w ^ -j lr? U 

x ^ * "*>»^’f / * ** 

^ ^* - *■*' * *♦ 1^ j * J I a-frUJI^ ^ ^ 1 f ^J33 * ^ 

^ y . H^ » Si «* 


^ Ht Hf 4& j 

* ^ to jb eL L^ 1 ^ ^ y ^do t ^J^J 1 ^ £ 1 ^ 

" • • • | Lji t»L, J bj U«^ ^ b J jiz yj i J _«_« oJ 


<>» 
J-tJ Ij 

I - J« — 


M 0 saviour of the nation and cloud of 
mercy, have mercy upon me in my remote 
isolation, and help build up my 
weakness uith your strength.... Do not 
neglect me and the people of this 
Peninsula which was conquered by the 
sword of your religion and at the hands 
of the elite of your nation. Ue are at 
the mercy of your prayer. Ue take 
shelter in God from your disregard of us. 

Ue pray for the blessing of your care and 
your good favour in order to deal with a 
tyrannical enemy, who rides roughshod 
and who has succeeded in distressing us. 

Our defeats have become so numerous that 
no nistorian or writer can keep pace with 
them. The sea often prevents the arrival 
of Muslim help to us, and the oppressor 
continues his assaults. Uhile the enemy 
realizes his objectives, our friends 
neglect us. By your blessings we would be 
able to get rid of our unbearable misfortunes, 
and through your care we would be able to 
remedy the disorder afflicting our religion. 

So, do not leave us alone, and do not delay 
your relief; pray to God for us..". 

Ibn al-Khatib wrote another letter to the tomb of the Prophet, 

( 1 ) 

but this time on behalf of King Muhammad U . ' This letter is. 


See this letter in: Remiro, pp. 336-338; Diuan Lisan, 
pp. 320-325; Nafh, vol. 1, p. 505 & vol. 67 PP. 360 - 
379. ~ 


( 1 ) 
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in general, similar in content to the previous one. 
It consists of both poetry and prose. The opening 
verse of the poetical part is: 



"A stranger in the western part (of the 
Muslim world) is calling you, 
and despite the remoteness of your tomb 
you are so close (to my heart)." 


Muhammad Ibn Ibrahim al-Sharran, who was still 
alive in the year 837/1433, and who was chief of the 
court writers in Granada, wrote a long ode in praise 
of the Prophet and on the subject of the evanescence 
and instability of all things in the course of timeP^ 

It is reported that many copies of this poem circulated 

( 2 ) 

among the Granadine people.' ' The poem starts with the 
following verse: 

J \ — £J 5 <. kL1 I Jj J 1 - -v « l I L I J Uw £ O 

❖ 

"The permanence of any condition is something 
impossible, yet God's grace is always there" 

Al-Sharran goes on to affirm the idea expressed in this 
verse by giving examples from history. He also offers 
wise advice which seems to emerge as a direct result of 
the political situation in Granada, and he uses military 
and political terminology and figures of speech. He then 
goes on to praise the Prophet and to discuss his life 
and miracles. In the last part of his poem al-Sharran 

(1) See this poem in: Azhar, vol. 1, pp. 134-143; Nayl, 
p. 311. 

(2) Azhar, vol. 1, p. 134. 
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appeals for the help of the Prophet to the Granadine 


people and their king, saying: 


1) 

2 ) 

3) 


Jl >-JI Ijl 

Jl icJ I <_<*j uJ I 


^ J L—j-A I I dUa» J 


iS*J 4 
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jJ I jj . L LJtcJ U 

✓ 
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* 1 » A ^ ^ ^ bloJU 


I ■!) ^ ^1— J bj> ^ W 

* * 

A jUduJjU 

jiui dJ* Ju 



1) 0 shelter of mankind, and their means 
of safety when they are at their wits’ 
end} 

2) 0 you who alone can give the lover 
satisfaction. 0 intercessor with God 
for the forgiveness of great sins...} 

3) Be merciful to us, o Prophet of the 
true path, since your mercy is still 
abundant . 

4) Be merciful to us concerning our 
homelands; grant a prayer to God on 
their behalf. 

5) Be merciful to our sultan; help him 
uith your decisive and gracious support. 

6) Be merciful to us in our isolation; be 
the close friend of our sultan; ue have 
not had any friendly support for a long 
time noul 
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7) Be merciful to us in our misfortune, 
and ease the constraint ue suffer. 

8) Be merciful to us concerning our 
poverty, and replace it by plenty; ue 
all rely on your gifts. 

9) Be merciful to us in our small 
numbers; bless and increase our power 
and property. 

10) Enemies have been attacking us in 
great numbers, but he uho asks for 
your support cannot be overwhelmed. 

11) They attacked us with numbers and 
self-confidence, but our country is 
not one to be overcome. 

12) They thought ue had no protection 
other than the protection of ordinary 
people. 

13) They are proud(of worldly) possessions 
while we are proud of the wealth you 
bestow upon us. 

14) You are the shelter of all people and 
you are our mediator with God. 

15) May God bless you, o light of the 
right path, with increasing and 
continuing bliss.”. 

It is clear that this poem, like most of the letters and 
poems appealing for help, is written in a simple and 
evocative style which depends mostly on the use of simple 
phrases and the repetition of certain formulae like^U^. " 
(i.e: Be merciful). 


It must be noted also that the Granadine writers 

and poets often address themselves directly to God for 

support in their verses and their prose writings. In 

reading their works one can often picture them physically 

( 1 ) 

raising their hands in supplication to heaven.' ' 


See : 
vol . 


vol . 
308. 


2, p. 


704 4vol. 4, p. 550; flzhar, 


( 1 ) 


9 
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Al-*Arabi al-*Uqaili, the secretary of Boabdil, 


the last Muslim king in Granada, wrote the following 


few verses when the Spaniards laid siege finally to 
Granada: ^ ^ 


L'J— 

■t 1 -— 


J^r 


JlIJ l« 


Jl 




JJI Sil&l 
) . . . ^ 

11J 4U 




A ^ »< j 
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"Every day we get frightened by the drum 
beating and by the general alarm. 

And there is nothing after this and that 
except fighting. 0 God, the powerless 
ask for your help. 

Do not deprive me of pat ience* because it 
is the staying-power of my heart. 

* * * 


V/l-Appeals within Granada 


A- Appeals to The Granadine kings . 


Another type of appeal for help is found in Granadine 
literature, in the various appeals made to rouse the people 
and the rulers of Granada to action. Granadine writers did 
not miss any opportunity of imploring the Granadine rulers 
and people to sacrifice everything possible for their country 
and religion. 


(1) Naf h, vol. 4, p. 550; Azhar, vol. 3, p. 308 
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In the year 739/1338 the Castilians were reported 

to haue violated their peace with King Yusuf I and to 

be preparing to march against Granada. Ibn al-Khatib, 

being aware of that, recited a poem before King Yusuf I 

imploring him to invade Castilian territory and put a 

(’ll 

stop to their threat.' ' In part of this poem Ibn al - 
Khatlb says: 


laul^ Ot) *s > U \tj 

L*>Sl 1^ o LLJ I 
.^1 I 

*>■ 1 .-.->-1 I J It L 


J—fe S\ ZiV 

k)^ jS tiL,^ V j4 



j .H e fa u l t 1 1 ^i#l> 



M You are our hope in recapturing their 
cities. Many signs of that have been 
manifested! 

And why not, when God has decreed ^ 

eminence for you and a victorious rule?. 
Uhen you march with the party of God 
against our enemies, they lead a rabble 
of lowly people against you. 

And while you rely on God and seek His 
help they seek the help of crosses and 
idols . 

(So march) to the conquest of their lofty 
cities, and hoist your flags over their 
battlements; put an end with your sword 
( busam ) , to every latent disease, 
it is for this (i.e the termination of all 
maladies) that a sword has been named a 
sword ( husam) . 


(1) See Diuan Lisan , pp. 581-584. 

(2) The " " in the last verse need not necessarily be 

the negative particle, but mere padding for which 
he could have substituted . 
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Granadine writers always found suitable pretexts 
in their descriptions of political activities or 
military preparations in Granada to urge their rulers 

( i ) 

to put Granadine power into action against the enemy; ' 

Descriptions of army reviews, for example, provided such 

( 2 ) 

opportunities.' J Poetical inscriptions on swords, 

shields, spears, knives, bows and sheaths were mostly of 

a martial type, in which the writers urged the carriers 

of such weapons to use them against their Spanish enemies} 

Ibn al-Hajj al-Numairi , for example, wrote the following 

(A) 

verses on a shield:' ' 


( 3 ) 


J— 


J* f * j 

— ^i. 1 It O L^~ 

•Ml i II* ~ - *1 'if- 


w ) 

a 




/ 0 f * « - s 

tn 1 1 J Li L5 J 


bt 

^ * (j? !$* y* 


"lam the shield, I have been made and 
prepared for a day of fighting ( .jihad ) 
to assist in the achievement of 
victory. Thus, meet the enemies with 
me, when they march against you, and 
do not heed the striking of their 
swords and spears. 

Do not ignore the way I hide my bearer 
from death, since my name is composed 
of the letters implying sitr (i.e: 
hiding, guarding) (5) 


(1) For examples see: Khatra, p. 38j Diuan Lisan, p. 

320, 561. ’ 

(2) See Naf h , vol. 6, p. 409 4 vol. 7,pp. 2104295; 
flzhar , vol. 2, p. 74^ para* in , pp . 24, 25. 

(3) For examples see Diwan Lisan , pp. 4084 512; Ihata , 
vol. 2, p. 464; Nathir Fara^id , p. 318 ; Diuan 
Yusuf, p. 163; Nafh, vol. 7, p. 118. 

(4) Nafh , vol. 7, pTTT8 . 

(5) A play on words involving a rearrangement of the 
letters of the word turs . 
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Poems recited on different social and religious 

occasions in Granada seem also to have been deliberately 

( 1 1 

linked with the Granadines' need for a saviour.' y Uhen 
Yusuf I celebrated the birth of his son and successor 

Muhammad U, Ibn al-Khatib recited a poem before the king 

« • 

advising him to bring up his son as an inveterate fighter 

( 2 ) 

against the enemy and a defender of Islam.' 1 2 He says in 
the first three verses of his poem that the heir’s birth 
was very good news, and that the whole world seemed 
overjoyed at it. Islam was delighted at the events, Ibn 
al-Khatib says, because the new-born baby was expected to 
rise as a new Arabian sword drawn against the enemy: 

. I ^ I ^ alJ I La- » j 3 Li I LjJ 

f - *3 <3^° ^,0 L- — J { J^-i ^ *- * ■*>*■? ^ ^ ^ *On ^ 

n > ‘■J I t ^iyLi4 ^aJ I ^(4 > . ^ Xo. 1 4 ]^ J 1^ 

The poet then goes on to give advice to King Yusuf on the 
ideal upbringing for the new-born. It is not surprising 
to find that he wishes the baby to become a valiant 
f aris of martial qualities, because this image reflects 
the Granadine heroic ideal, and represents the desired 
saviour of the Granadine people. Ibn al-Khatib advises the 
king to prepare strong horses for the child and to speak 
to him constantly about wars, wisdom and heroism, thus 

(1) For examples see Q a r a * i n , pp. 9-12, Diwan Lisan ,pp. 
246 & 579; Katiba ^ p"I 102; Naf h , vol. 7, p. 210. 

(2) Diwan Lisan, pp. 579-581. 
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bringing him up in a warlike fashion. He suggests also 
that the king select companions for his son from among 
the most valiant f ursan • Uhen the newly born baby comes 
of age, Ibn al-Khatib suggests that his father should 
despatch him to fight and frighten the enemy until he 
becomes able to lead the army and achieve victories over 
the foe: 


- ■> ' I <_> Lj J Jes UJJ 

(* ■■ ■ 

^ 1^ J b» ^ JLw L — ) I ^ 


.<*1 

0*3 


<_£ ' ' ^-*3 ^ 


j$ MJai- 
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X I I jOy-*— ' I Ju JA 


• t 


Uj jLft> ^1 

_JaJ 1 Cui C JL»S US 3 




I -0 I J I ^ 

..a ^ ^ ^ — i I oJLaS 131 ^ 

uU > >DI <u y* 3 U 




Ibn al-Hajj al-Numairi recited a similar poem before 

King Muhammad V on the occasion of the birth of one of the 

( 1 ) 

king*s sons.' ' Ibn al-Hajj advises the king to bring up 
his son in a manner which would enable the child to deal 
with his enemies later on and protect Granada and Islam. Ibn 
al-Hajj, repeating certain standard phrases and usages, says: 


O) 


Qara ’in, pp. 9-12 
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1 ) 

9 • 

x jIjulji<L>ji STi 

2 ) 

9 

— ji>jl 

3 ) 

9 

' ° - u * > f . 
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_J 1? jJI 'Sj>- U 5 LL L 
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1) Congratulations to Andalusia for the 
good luck which will ease our 
difficult calamities* 

2) Congratulations to the uar horses for 
the birth of a new conqueror uho will 
delight Muslims with his boldness on 
the battlefield. 

3) Congratulations to the white Indian 
swords for the rise of a valiant 

f aris whose sword will disperse the 
strong enemies. 

A) Congratulations to the spears for the 
rise of a strong warrior who will stab 
his enemies like one who stabs the 
night by travelling through it. 

5) Congratulations to the reddened flags 
which look as if they were reddened by 
the enemies’ blood on the battlefield. 

6) 0 people of sharp swords, spears and 
horses which wade into a sea of blood! 

7) Advise his parents, at this time in 
which our rights are clear, but our 
hopes of securing those rights are in 
some doubt. 
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8) Not to smear his eyes uith kohl, 
because they should be smeared 
uith the dust of his raids, 

9) To keep perfume auay from him, 
because his perfume should be the 
fragrance of metal rust. (lit. 
rusting iron) 

10) And not to use swaddling clothes 
for him, but give him instead a 
shield preventing his enemies' 
thrusts from reaching their goal 
(lit. The lines of thrusting are 
crossed out ) . 

11) His cradle should be the backs of 
strong horses, uhich would disturb 
the lions in their thickets. 

12) His incantations should be the 
neighing of horses on the battle- 
field • 

13) He should take swords as his 
amulets, uhich the eyes of the 
envious usually avoid.” 


The accession of any Granadine ruler to the throne 

was always a suitable occasion for Granadine writers to 

congratulate the new king or to acknowledge their 

allegiance. Both the congratulatory poems written on such 

occasions and the texts declaring allegiance contained 

pleas to the new king to defend Granada against the 

( 1 ) 

Spaniards . ' 

* * * 

B- Inciting The Granadine People. 


The major 
to fight seems 
poets, and most 
stirring to act 


role in the encouragement of the Granadines 
to have been played by Granadine writers and 
ly on behalf of their kings. This type of 
ion found the minbars of the mosques to be 


(1) For^examples see Lamha , p. 61; Nuzha , p. 125; Diwan 
Lisan, p. 620; Subh, vol. 9, pp. 338-347. 
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the most effective means of contacting and addressing 
the people of Granada. The khut ba genre therefore played 
a vital role in imploring the Granadine people to take 
part in the fight against the Spaniards. This genre was 
also effective when it uas used by army leaders to 

( 1 ) 

encourage their soldiers before engaging the enemy.' ' 

The addresses of Granadine rulers to their subjects 
were often broadcast from the mosques of Granada, and most 

of these addresses included appeals for the participation 

( 2 ) 

of those subjects in the war against their enemies.' ' 

Among these addresses to the general public is a long 

one written by Ibn al-Khatlb on behalf of King Muhammad V , 

• • 

after the spread of information about the Papal scheme to 

( 3 \ 

invade Granada in 769/1367.' ' After a rather long 
introduction, Ibn al-Khatlb tells the whole story of the Papal 
plan and outlines the danger and consequences of such a 
development. He also criticises the Granadine people for their 
indulgence in luxury and for their neglect of the country’s 
affairs. He therefore tries to rouse them and remind them of 


(1) For examples see AnTs , p. 234; *Ibar , vol. 7, p. 419; 
Istiqsa' , vol. 3, p. 46; Dhakhira , p. 171. 

(2) For examples see Remiro,pp. 368, 382, 390 & 393; Ihata , 
vol. 2, pp. 54-65 &p. 90; Nafh , vol. 4, p. 445, vol. 6, 
p. 405 & vol. 7, pp. 377-390 . T 

(3) Ihata , vol. 2, pp^. 54-65; Na_fh, vol.7,pp.384-391&vol.4 

p. 445; al-Maqqarl attributes this khu-fcba to *AlI Ibn 
Lisin al-Din Ibn al-Khatlb (see Nafh"J vol . 7, pp. 
384-391). * ^ 
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the surrounding danger which, as he says, threatened 
Islam in Granada. 


The repetition of particular phrases and formulae 
in these supplicatory works seems to have had an emotional 
effect. For this reason, perhaps, such repetition is to be 
found in most, if not all, of the works appealing for 
popular help in Granada. In the address of Muhammad V to 
his people we also find the repetition of the phrase 
n flllaha Allaha fi... faqad". Here is a part of this address: 


< a. 


iiuiluij <"k L. ji J UJ 1 UU l/ t L^UcJi> 

-L«pC ^ jiSJ I s> Ji jJ 1 aJL) I oil l_j i La Saa 3 I 


^ O !/^r 

f 

JL 


JJI « 1 1 S -l-J lj I, Ji^ JI ^ 111 I ill l_5 

_^JI ^ dll I 111 l 5 LyJUi 3^ J, c UL.* ILL I j^\ 

\j,_ ^ji"^ iui 1 0 T^ji ^ oi) i ajj <^1 ^uji j auiajji, 

^ oUliUI^ < aJtJlj ui, UaJI ^ ajllui^ 
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... Fear God with regard to your zeal which 
seems to have died down. Fear God with 
regard to your faith, for its lights seem 
to be fading out. Fear God with regard to 
your manhood, for its eagerness seems to 
have lost its edge. Fear God with regard to 
your sense of honour which seems ill-fated. 
Fear God with regard to your religion, for 
the infidels aspire to converting you. Fear 
God with regard to your veiled women, for 
the infidels desire to capture them. Fear 
God with regard to Islam, the light of which 
the infidels are trying to put out. Fear God 
with regard to the Quran. Fear God uith 
regard to your neighbours. Fear God with 
regard to our deep-rooted existence (in 
Andalusia). Fear God with regard to your 
country, that is passed on from father to 
son. . . 
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Ibn al-Khatlb devotes a great part of this address to 
admonition and blame of the Granadine people for being 
careless about the future of their country, and the 
security of their women, children and religion. He uses 
many Quranic verses and hadlths. It seems that the 
writer of this khut ba used admonition as a warning, and 
not for its own sake. It appears also that Ibn al-Khatlb 
was aware of the fact that the Arabs were very sensitive 
towards any criticism of their honour or manhood. He 
therefore tried to rouse them by hinting at their neglect 
of dignity, honour and manhood, a matter which, he hoped, 
might induce them to attempt to refute in a practical way 
such charges brought against them. Ibn al-Khatlb, the 

writer of this khutba on behalf of Muhammad V/, adds that 

* ■ ■ • 

the defeats which were inflicted upon the Andalusian 
Muslims, and the loss of many Muslim cities in Spain were 
God’s punishment of the Andalusian Muslims for their 
negligence and indulgence in luxury. He then advises the 
Granadine people to learn from the disasters of the past 
and to turn to God in repentance. He adds that they should 
rely on God, trust Him and fight in His cause. He proceeds 
to advise them to take up arms and familiarise themselves 
with the use of weapons, saying: 

f J JU: oUl celL • • •* 

1 ) ^ * pSi I Jfctj 4 * I uct Lc all L I 1 ^ (2 jlJJ I ^ 

c Si LL <Jj LJ I j jl»J I I 1a I # LlJ 15 c f 

4 ■ J al«l I ^ f o 4 all I ^^1 L 

” ♦ ♦ • fS 
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Ibn al-Khatlb ends this khutba by prayinq to God for 

• • 

the Granadine people. 

Of the khutbas delivered shortly before engagement 
in battle is one by Ibn Zamrak, the secretary of Muhammad 
1/ and Yusuf II. Ibn Zamrak delivered this khutba to the 

) 

Granadine army before a battle in the Vega of Granada.' 1 
In this khutba Ibn Zamrak reminds the army of the Quranic 
verses and the hadlths relating to the duty of jihld . He 
also speaks of the rewards expected from God, and of the 
houris awaiting the warriors in heaven. He also calls for 
.Muslim solidarity: 

2 >J 3 jLy->Jl I jjb ^ LfD U l*J*r 

o j j U^oJ I ( L 'il li c L^JLp * Ly-J I o j Lu I U o 

^ [ p * df**-*- C/ 4 ^ y ^ J ^ O 4 1 < 3 

i 1 1 ^ ^ I a$$ I aJLI 1 * (j jJ 1 dLLJ I 

^ f j ft L> >J L M* aJ ■ ) 1 Lj f l*J I 1 ^ 

a J ) 1 ^ J • aJ^S aJJ 1 <u < ® ) 1 JJJ o ^j-lc 

4 * * U>f w 

<1 — _ ■ > Lw ^ ^ t h , ' *** J* prf <U I <— Q*w 

<1 «KI Ij ^ J.^1 jj ( V> I11 Ij |^— J I y IrCj U I tiJ L— ^ ItJu— I 

• I ^ ^lc 2 Li^» ^ 


It would appear that all the Granadine promptings 
and appeals for help were largely based on emotional 
elements. They try to incite people to action through 
pointing out the danger which threatened Muslim women, 
children, honour, religion and property. Nevertheless, 


(1) flzhar, vol. 1, p. 63 
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some appeals based on both emotional and more concrete 
rational elements can be found, and an example of this 
latter type of appeal is another khut ba written by Lisan 
al-Dln Ibn al-Khatib. This khutba was read in the grand 

• r- 

mosque of Granada shortly before the Granadines’ recapture 
of fllgeciras which occurred in 770/1368 during the civil 
war in Castile. ' In this khutba Ibn al-Khatib urges the 
Granadine people to join the attack against the Castilian 
garrison in Algeciras. He explains the strategic position 
of the port and its importance for the security of Granada. 
He says that Algeciras was the door to Islam in 

AndalU-S# and that the continuation of the Castilian 
presence in it would mean the end of the Muslim presence 
in Andalusia sooner or later. Ibn al-Khatib says also that 
the Castilians were aware of the importance of Algeciras 
when they seized it. He addresses the Granadines, saying: 

f < 4^ U»T«£»| Jc f yjf L. i« J*>J JlJ I ^ < " ■ I ,■»«**• I 

^ ^ ^ O ^ ^ I ClJ I ^ julJ I ■*' •• 

* • ‘ V&V ^LJ' ol? Cfj* 0 t ^ 


... Let it be known to you, may God have 
mercy upon you, that Algeciras is 
the door to Muslim Andalusia... . it was 
the way by which Islam entered (Andalusia), 
and by which aid comes to the Muslins who 
fight’ their enemies. The infidel enemy who 
seized it has never doubted... that the 
stricken true religion in this noble country 
cannot be revived or survive after the 


(1) I hata, vol. 2, p. 88 
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seizure of its life-line (lit. after 
slitting its throat), and that the 
rest (of Andalusia) uould then be like 
a fading spark of life...”. 


Ibn al-Khatib then turns to emotional incitement, saying: 

ijifi Ipj 1 1 Aj l J I C iLl LJ |j l J 1^/ ^1 ^ J \j jj I 6j ■>«•». I I lj • • • 

C JI^UI tj ^\ j 

jU L I ^ <*,^UaJI 

* * * ^ I <ctf ^lr»a> I dj I ,J Uy L dJJ I < <3 q_L<s Im U &JJ I J Lc 


”... Consider the minors, women and new - 
born babies, and the religion of this 
country! That is the blocked door, 
worshippers of God, open it. The omen of 
victory has appeared, o worshippers of 
God; recognize it. That is the incurable 
disease, o worshippers of God; uproot it. 
The link with Allah, o men of God, has 
been cut; reconnect it...”. 


Ibn al-Khatlb ends this khutba with prayers to God to 
help the Muslims recapture Algeciras, and to send his 
angels to give them their support. 


VII- Qther Types of Appeal . 

Incitement to action finds expression also in the 
self-encouraging poetry in which a f aris would urge 
himself to fight against his enemies. This form is mostly 
observed in vainglorious poetry, particularly when a 
f aris boasts of his enthusiasm and determination to 

fight. The diwan of Yusuf III contains many examples of 

.. . , P (1) 

this type of verse. ' 

(1) See Diwan Yusuf, pp. 19, 27-28, 37, 42, 46, 69-70, 
141-143, 153-154, 169, 195 & 198... 
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The encouragement of Granadine individuals to 

other f ellow-Muslims uas another uay of summoning 

people to jihad . Ibn al-Khatlb, for example, wrote 

a letter to one of his friends in Morocco urging him 

not to miss the benefits and grace of the jihad in 

( 1 ) 

Andalusia.' ’ He explains to his friend the superiority 
of jihad over ha j j . Ibn al-Khatlb tries to interest his 
friend in the situation, by talking about the rewards 
of jihad, about Paradise, houris, and about booty, 
renown and wealth. He finally says that fortune-tellers 
had foressen a Muslim victory in Andalusia in the near 
future, and expresses the wish that his friend would not 


miss the occasion and take part in achieving the victory: 

J * U, H 1 4 oLiSJ 1 Jt Ij-JLlJ, • • • " 

Cc^lj Jtt, ^ 3,UJI Je 

J *-*J I l- 4 I ... ^ g ( 6 1 1 ■■■. dj a Ifi J. • C-*** O ^ ^ I yrs* 

• * 15^ dJJ I Oajs 1 j» M—mJ 1} c a oD I 0 ^ jj I 


This belief in what fortune-tellers said, even by learned 

men, and the aforementioned faith the Granadine people 

and their rulers had in the secret power of the deceased 

(21 

Sufi saints,' • reflect, perhaps, the degree of hopelessness 
the Granadines had reached, and their need for any help 
whether material or psychological. It seems also that when 
the people failed to find the desired saviour, their fancy 


(1) See Nafh , vol. 1, pp. 187-190. 

(2) See examples in *Jafh , vol. 3, p. 100; Azhar , vol. 1, 
p. 272. See note 2, p. 442 below. 
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created imaginary heroes on whom to pin their hopes 


The genre of al-wasiyya (i.e. testament) was 

also influenced by the political situation in Granada. 

In his wasiyya to his sons Ibn al-Khatlb gives the 

(1 ) 

epitome of his experience in political life.' ' Me 

points out the course he wished his sons to follou. He 

advises them to perform all religious duties, of which 

he considered the jihad an essential one, and urges 

them to carry out this duty, either by rushing to join 

the battles against the Spaniards when possible, or by 

(2 ) 

helping those who do so. ' 

” * ♦ * <1 i _ . l-c ...» | o Cs** 

Ibn al-Khatib advises his sons also to obey their 
rulers and to avoid involvement in any civil war. 


Nafh, vol. 7, pp. 391-4052 Azhar , 
Naf fi , vol. 7, p. 399; Azhar , vol. 


405| Azhar , vol. 1, p. 
Azhar^ vol . 1, p. 328. 



CHAPTER V 


Literature Depicting Military Defeats 
and The Final Collapse 


I 

military Defeats Depicted as Temporary Reverses 

As a result of the prolonged conflict between 
Granada and the Spanish states it was inevitable that 
the Granadines should undergo various sorts of reverses 
and misfortunes. They suffered a number of defeats on 
the battlefield, abandoned their towns and villages, 
lost close relatives, suffered captivity and exile, and 
finally lost their rule in Granada. Every one of these 
disasters and the concomitant suffering were described 
in Granadine literature, and were apt to leave their 
mark on style in the form of new formulae or modes of 
expression, some examples of which are examined in this 
chapter . 

There are not many references to Granadine defeats 
in the historical or literary sources which have come 
down to us from Granada. The Granadine writers, who 
exaggerated the victories of Granada do not seem to have 
paid the same attention to the defeats inflicted upon 
their country. Nevertheless they constantly spoke of the 
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weakness of their state, and their fears of decisive 
defeats which they thought would end Muslim rule in 
Andalusia. The Granadine writers often referred to the 
relatively small size of their country in order to 
stress the importance of their victories, to appeal for 
support from other Muslim countries and to arouse 
the Granadine people and keep them alert in the face of 
all possible threats. But the Granadine writers couldn't 
avoid referring to some of the defeats inflicted upon 
their country. The task of writers in such cases was 
difficult, because they had to find justifications for 
any defeat, so as to minimise its results and maintain 
the morale of the Granadine people. 

The most effective of these defeats were those which 
occurred in 740 — 741 / 1340. They began with the 
modest defeat of Abu Malik, the son of Abu al-Hasan, the 
Marlnid king, in April 1340. This happened when a united 
Port uguese-Cast ilian force surprised the Marlnid army penetrat- 
ing into Castilian territories to the north west of Jerez. Abu 
Malik, the commander of that army, was killed during the 
engagement. Ibn al-Khatib refers to this defeat in a poem he 

_ ( i ) 

recited before King Yusuf I of Granada. 'He wrote the poem on 
the occasion of al-Nairuz which occurred soon after the defeat. 
The verses of this poem, including those of the love prelude, 
illustrate the poet's sadness because of the defeat, but he 


(1) Dlwan Lisan pp. 624-628 
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tries to convince the king that the defeat Is a temporary 
reverse and that the Pluslims were ready to take revenge. 
Referring to the Spaniards, Ibn al-Khatlb says: 


Oh 




a- 


UL 


— ^ * j3j^ J 

*» SJai., 


> _ 

_C J, <J_ 


*P U-*a9q 




— t r 


Ul 





i 


eJ I <lsj—S^ I 

^ jJ J JL>-t Uai 

Iv w » 

V*J-^ f>*- J tv-t-* 03 ^3 

' o i i . , r f 

— ^ O i'r' *} • 


"... They are misled by the fortunes of 
war, and self deception usually results 
in certain destruction. 

It is now the proper time for the Faith 
to take revenge, because the Faith uill 
never forget or overlook (such an 
assault) • 

Waiting for the fulfilment of this 
purpose are many swords, spears, and 
shields. 

And brave soldiers, who are eager to act 
when thoughts of the defeat cross their 
minds. 


It is a common feature of poems and letters giving accounts 
of ftuslim defeats in Granada to treat such defeats as being 
natural occurrences, and part of the expected ups and downs 
of war. Granadine writers stressed this idea in their 
attempts to threaten the Spaniards with eventual Granadine 
revenge and victory: God, who decreed the defeat, would also 
decree victory. From all this it seems clear that Granadine 
writers, who always attributed the credit for Granadine 


(1) There is a clear case of iqwa* in this verse, where 
yaqhfu is made to rhyme with al-hatfi . But the older 
poets sometimes allowed the interchange of kasra and 
d amma . 
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victories to God, also attributed Granadine defeats to 
the will of God* This is well illustrated in a poem 
written by Ibn al-Khatlb, in which he refers to the rout 
of Muslims at Tarifa in 741/1340*^^ Ibn al-Khatlb addresses 
King Yusuf of Granada, in whose reign the defeat occurred, 
saying: 


Jjvl 


J 




±J 


iU j 2>U 


a 

O 

' L, 


j > 


Jl di 


“*S J •*? <_i* f 

I SUjk ^ 

— — -* ^ I 5 J — 5 j 

-ii ^ y Kj ^ ] y-lsu*® 

•t ^ <> 414 <J o j. 


1— J U» <J Ukj* I 


to a 


■ I '* ■ * 1*5 I^J b U I ^ 
^.51 Ljl ^ w^JjlLIs 

i_s — ^ ob 
, t w ■ 1 I ^ I J5 Ip »i I 9 1 

V ^ ^ ^ L f>-l j* 

I ( • Ska la— Sh 'j j-*S. J I 3 Up 


”Uars usually have alternating fortunes, and 
often they have been won in a day and lost 
in the next. 

The Spaniards should not be deceived with what 
they have achieved, since this victory was 
just a chance one and only for a limited 
time* 

Our hearts should be refreshed and rid of 
sadness by considering what happened at Badr 
and Uhud* 

There*are lions of war in your family eager 
for revenge. 

They unsheathed their well-sharpened swords 
and their swaying (arrows) for action* 
Determination is obvious, God's favours are 
hoped for, and victory is expected sooner or 
later* 

Do not think our habit of gaining victories 
has vanished; if you don't have victory 
tomorrow you will certainly achieve it the 
day after. 


Ibn al-Khatlb tries in this poem to ease the shock of the 
Muslims after that defeat* As has already been stated, he 


(1) Diwan Lisan. 00 * 408-411 
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first speaks of assured P)uslim recovery and revenge. He 
also talks of the deadly resistance of King Yusuf I, thus 
indicating that the Spaniards 1 victory was not gained 
easily* (**) He then plays down the defeat by saying that it 
was a limited one which happened by chance without 
affecting the Granadines* Faith or might: 


j j ii, 

1 _ I, Jfc M I, > 

* jJ—JuJ l IS J t I yL*aJ IS 

J tefij* &JLH 




juilui; 


i ji 


X* . ^ 


■— 1*^ ** O I •* ^ I C, Xoj 


When God tested our hearts by this 
defeat, and when there was no way of 
rejecting the will of the One, the 
Eternal, 

You stood up 9 while horror was all - 
engulfing, to such a degree that no 
father could look back at his son. 

And on the day when the two warring 
sides clashed, you raged like an eagle 
attacking a flock of birds, and like a 
lion attacking a herd of sheep* 

The Faith, thereupon, remained unharmed, 
and your might was irresistible* 


Two years after their decisive rout at Tarifa, the 
Grenadines were routed in Algeciras and were compelled to 
surrender it to the Castilians. This development served 
as a warning to the Granadines that the end of their 
presence in Andalusia was near, especially after the 
failure of both Morocco and Granada to avert the fall of 
that strategic port* One of the Granadine poets who described 


(*) In the original: 

(**) In the original: „ ti l . 
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that event was Muhammad Ibn * All Ibn Khatima of Almeria, 


uho died in 750/1349 of the plague* He describes the 
grief of the Granadine people after the fall of Algeciras 
in the following verses:^) 


'y • ^ O—* O ^ ^ 

3 ^ ■ .vi.. J I zj j S k* 

~'-j- £ \ c j* ^ ^ i y d jJ L« 



Uj 

Li 

L 5 


Everyone grieves for uhat happened to 
Algeciras* 

0 Merciful, One, ease every calamity* 
Uise people look to no one but you* 

0 my Lord, be kind to me, I depend on 
you in both small and great matters* 


The Granadine writers' customary playing down of 

defeats is clear from the paucity of verses dealing directly 

with such events, in poems written about them* These poems 

contain many verses of praise for the Nasrid rulers, yet 

refer to the defeats in just a few verses* In a poem which 

seems intended to console King Yusuf I over the fall of 

Algeciras in 743/1342, Ibn al-Khatlb devotes the larger part 

of it to praising the king, while he refers to the defeat 

(2} 

briefly in the following two verses:' • 


I S UjC. 1 a Z. <j ->J U js >- ^ u3 

1 o’! 


1 




■vy it/ pA/J 1 2 ^ 

L ilL— t. i I IS l*i 1^ 


n **The Spaniards shouldn't be deceived by the turn 
of fate which enabled them to capture it (i.e* 
Algeciras), for wars have their ups and downs. 


(1) Durra, vol. 2, p. 07* 

(2) Olwan Lisan, pp* 550-552 
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You will win in the end, and it is 
enough support for you that God is 
the enemy of everyone who shows 
enmity towards you.."(*) 


In part of his address to the tomb of the Prophet, 

Muhammad V, king of Granada, describes the above-mentioned 
fall of Algaciras and the sorrou of the Granadine Muslims 
after it:^ 1 ^ 

I C lo to I ^iJ I C JL& J j£ J jS jik5J I 15 • 

-yj liLb I p-yJ L 4 1 m <4 I I ^ Jb I 1 ( o\aj Uw ^ I 


> 

C" 


J- ^ J I Js f { rt dJL»w If a. Ic uJ> t» < LyJ Um £-» I J » ■> "ii <C Jj 

f - 1 I JjJ L 1 1 (jP ^ Xj ( (t l . j I i rt lj Li L ^ f 

d i '■» ■ ^ ^ 1 j^-f* Lfi L-* ^ f < di [j-yJ Lfc j 1 a ' a^.«m I 

t |^_£ J-ft. ll. lo ( \ \jry» Lft LI 

^ ->- < ^>- LyJ I U I c. Jj— Ij < IjJ I ,3 !P®i ^ ~ ' Lj — r f ^ ^ 

• * * • Ijj^ ^ c?* ^ I J uoJ 1 2_L>]L Ij ^>- LJ I ^o o 


"... The infidels were aware of the importance 
of that port from which their land had been 
seized and from which the early conquest had 
been launched. They realized that the Muslims 
of Granada could not obtain any aid, except 
through it (Algeciras), and that evil would 
befall them (the enemies) if it remained 
under Muslim control. They assembled their 
knights and infantry and blocked the horizon 
of the sea with the ships and vessels of their 
falsehood (2 Muslims of Morocco and Granada 
rushed to help it, and to avert its surrender 
to the enemy. The Muslim attempts failed, and 
the tidings of its surrender suddenly spread. 
They (the Spaniards) seized it by force after 


(*) For another example on the same theme see; Diwan Lisan , 
p. 567. 

(1) Nafh , vol. 6, p. 375; Remiro, p. 336. 

(2) It should be noted that it is the exigencies of the 
rhymed prose in which the original Arabic is written 
which forced writers to use such quaint expression 
as "vessels of falsehood". 
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it resisted them for thirty months. After 
that Islam bowed its head, (nuslim) faces 
carried deep sorrow for the shocking news. 
Everything, even the clouds, shed tears 
for it. Aid was, consequently, stopped, 
except for the mercy of God who eases all 
calamities. • .". 


In 1410 the Granadine army was defeated in the 
Granadine fortress of Antequera which surrendered to the 
Aragonese. King Yusuf III, in whose reign the event took 
place, wrote a mukharomasa regarding the defeat of his 

( i ) 

army.' ' In this mukhammasa he alternates between 
lamentation and encouragement to his subjects and to him- 
self to prepare for the fight against the enemy for the 
defence of the country. As in all literary writings dealing 
with Granadine defeats, Yusuf III says that his defeat at 
Antequera was decreed by God, and that God»s will must be 
accepted. He also expresses optimism about the future of 
Islam in Spain, and speaks of his determination to devote 
himself to Islam and Granada. This mukhammasa consists of 


ten strophes, seven of which are quoted here: 


.(*) 
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(1) Diwan Yusuf , pp. 89-91. 

(*) This mukhammasa is translated by nonroe, pp. 366-371. 
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( **) 


1) Ny friend go gently, for Time is as you 
know it to be, since there is no avoiding 
an easy life in spite of the (present) 
trace of hardship. For whenever a bright 
cloudless day becomes overcast there is 
no avoiding rain, and whenever a calamity 
becomes dark there is no avoiding daybreak. 
Since the blessings of God , s beneficence 
are marvellous in appearance. 


(**) Honroe (p. 68) comments on this poem sayings The 

theme is analogous to that of al-Rundl with whom it 
coincides in claiming that ’’Islam is in the clutch of 
the unbelief". But while al-Rundi*s elegy ends with 
a note of despair, Yusuf III expresses his optimistic 
faith in a fortunate outcome for Islam". 



2) His judgment and sentence are carried out 
according to (the principles of) justice, 

(and ue have to accept uith submission 
whatever He wills) (*) 

Yet whoever has followed the right path 
according to the clear and certain truth, 

(he will witness) (**) the banner of 
victory fluttering over himself. 

As for an oppressor who has turned away 
from the banner of victory, may (God) 
estrange him (from prosperity)} 

3) G for the victory of one who has unsheathed 
the blade of his untiring effort, without 
knowing at night what the softness of his 
bed was like! 

One applying God*s Law in many ways when 
among His worshippers and repelling His 
enemies when far from His homeland. For he 
is constrained by his purity and sincerity 
toward God in his prayers. 

6) I clung to the easy part of matters as well 
as to the hard, preparing the weapons of 
war at the time of peace. 

And to how many have I not graciously 
granted my favour while omitting to reprove 
them, though they are persons who have 
"become concealed in the darkness of their 
veils". 

So that the tongues of Time revealed the 
secrets of their condition! • 

7) It, two-faced Time, is a creature of hypocrisy 
and its judgments are carried out with hatred 
for all creatures. 

Hence, let there be patience and acceptance 
of what my Creator has willed, for there is 
no avoiding success and a fitting victory. 

In spite of him who denies what (we will have) 
the upper hand over unbelief. 

8) Yet surely no man would approve of supporting 
unbelief, save (one who) has abjured his faith 
and impugns the superiority of the true 
religion. 

The angels of the seven heavens will bear 
witness against a stubborn man who constantly 
lapses into error, remaining cheerful all the 
while, though Islam is in the clutch of 
unbelief. 


(*) 

(**) 


Honroe seems to have read a ) L. as a IL.^ and translated 

it as such. " 

In nonroe: has witnessed. 
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9) I am satisfied with that uherewith my 
Lord and helper is satisfied uhen 
exerting myself in holy uar among the 
sharp-edged swords. 

And while I am concerned uith my 
thoughts about the encompassing enemy, 

I invoke a God who knows (all) secrets. 
Perhaps there will be a favourable in- 
clination on the part of Him who knows 
about forbidding evil and commanding 
good. 


The defeats inflicted upon the Granadine Muslims and 
the fall of their towns and cities increased the sense of 
fear and anxiety among them. Their writers lamented both 
the lost cities and the decreasing dignity of the Arabs in 
Spain. Examples of such lamentations can be quoted from 
many of the Granadine appeals for help, as well as from the 
above mentioned mukhammasa of King Yusuf III. 


In part of his poem addressed to Abu Hammu of Tlemcen 

in 767/1365, Abu al-Barakat Muhammad Ibn Ibrahim al-Ballaflql 

Ml 

laments the shrinking Muslim presence in Spain, saying:' ' 
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(1) Buqhyat al-Ruwwad , vol. 2, p. 167. 

(*) The poet used the verbal noun tamahhud instead of 
tamhid because of the exigence of rhyme. 
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Where have they gone, those who constructed 
forts before us] from their example the 
wise should learn] 

Time dispersed them here and there* and 
they became either refugees or homeless. 

Where have they gone* those uho built up 
these lands and ruled them efficiently] 

Where have they gone* those uho lived in 
them a peaceful and luxurious life* 

When Muslims spread their rule over extensive 
lands and when the Islamic cities uere 
numerous] 

Alas] There is nothing of those lands left 
under Muslim control except uhat can be 
likened to a prison. 

No wonder that these cities have driven us 
out and that ue have been humiliated to the 
utmost degree* 

If the string of the necklace is cut, its 
jewels will undoubtedly fall apart. 


* * 


* 


II 


The Intensification of The Conflict 


A) The Determination of The Spaniards 


After their capture of most of the Andalusian cities 
in the first half of the 7th/13th century the Spaniards 
decided to continue their advance upon the remaining 
Muslim parts of Andalusia. Despite the many treaties of 
peace between Granada and the Spanish states* the latter 
tried many times to seize Granada. The Spanish writers* 
like their Granadine counterparts* used to urge their 
monarchs to extend their rul8 over Granada, and even to 
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( 1 } 

invade Africa which, they claimed, belonged to Christ.' ' 
Christians outside Spain shared in this encouragement of 
the Spaniards to seize Granada. Most of these foreign 
promptings came from the Popes, who offered indulgences 
to Spanish monarchs in return for their efforts to seize 
Granada. 


The Granadine writers and people were fully aware 
of the Spaniards* intentions, and they were convinced that 
the Spaniards would not rest until they had relized their 
aims. As has been mentioned in previous chapters, the 

Granadine writers often referred to the long-standing 

( 2 ) 

Spanish longing for the capture of Granada.' ' The danger 
of this threat was repeatedly pointed out in practically 
all literary compositions in Nasrid Granada. For example. 

In his geographical maqama entitled, Mi*yar al-IkhCt ibar 

fl Dhikr al-Maiahid wal-Diyar, Ibn al-Khatlb describes 

■ ■■ ■ ■ ■ 1 — "■ *' • 

both Granadine and Moroccan cities and towns, pointing out 

the military position of the state of Granada and its cities 

and towns. He describes most of these towns as threatened by 

( 3 ) 

the Spaniards. He says, for example, describing LSwsha : ' 1 2 3 




IjuJI 


03^3 


(1) See 0*callaghan, pp. 413-414 4 510-512. O’callaghan 
quotes examples of this from the works of the Spanish 
writers of that age such as Juan Manuel in his book: 
Libro de los estados . 

(2) For examples see: Remiro, pp. 206, & 211; Diwan Lisan , 
p. 429; Naf h , vol. 4, pp. 404, 415 & 438; F ushahadat , 
pp. 87, 95... 

(3) Modern Loja, Mushahadat, p. 94. 
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n The enemy aspires to its capture”. 

(1 ) 

He says also about Baza:' 

f JJi tSliljl'il.j l^iSL^olS^JI 3JLZol£iJI IjuL I U " 

* * * JJ <3 I I 

n The enemy nearby carries out destructive 
forays against it, preparing for its 
seizure, and its inhabitants constantly 
complain (of their situation). 

It is powerless, and its nobles feel 
harassed because they always expect the 
worst. . ." 

This awareness by Granadine writers of the Spaniards' 
determination to conquer Granada was among the factors 
which made them anticipate the end of Muslim rule there. 

The growing unity of the Spanish states, the isolation of 
Granada, placed as it was between the sea and hostile 
neighbours, together with the growth of Spanish power, 
reinforced that expectation which was constantly referred to 
in Granadine writings. 

B) The Granadines' Love of Their Country 

The perception of the danger threatening Granada, 
coupled with defeats inflicted upon the Granadines in the 
lands which they held, the fall of important Granadine cities 
such as Tarifa and Algeciras, and the emigration of the 
inhabitants of these cities inspired the people of Granada 


(1) Ibid, p. 87 
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uith a dsep love for their country. This feeling is 

apparent in many literary compsitions. Some Granadine 

writers were content to extol the natural beauty of their 

Ml 

country or to compare Granada to Damascus and Baghdad. ' ' 
Others went on to say that Granada was superior to all 
other places except decca and Medina. Among the reasons 
for these writers' belief in Granada's superiority is what 
they used to term "its being the land of jihad ". For 
this reason, Abu al-Hasan al-Nubahl al-dalaql, a Granadine 
judge in the reign of duhammad V, considered the flight of 
Ibn al-Khatib from Granada in 773/1371 v ' a serious violation 
of Islamic law.^^ Ibn al-Khatib himself often expressed his 
love of Granada and he was convinced of its so-called 

(A\ 

superiority; 1 2 * * 5 For this reason he wrote his maqama entitled 

dufakharat Malaga wa Sala , and his maqama known as di*yar 

al-Ikhtibar fl Dhikr al-da*ahid wal-Diyar . In these two maqamas 

Ibn al-Khatib pointed out the superiority of Granada and its 

cities over the doroccan cities. In part of his maqama 

dufakharat dalaqa wa Sala , after extolling dalaga, Ibn al - 

Khatlb saysf^^j^aJI, c- * * ” 

"And how far removed is Sale from this virtue] 

Where are its soldiers, standards and 
fortresses] •••". 


(1) For examples see: Ihata , vol. 2, p. 262; Jadhua , p. 89; 

Durra , vol. 2, p. Ra»iq , p. 62; Nafh , vol. 1, pp. 

1 76-178, vol. 2, p. 678, vol. A, p. 549 &Tvol. 7, p. 171. 

(2) See Nafh , vol._1, pp. 175-176, vol. 2, p. 694 4 vol. 6,p 
p. 28 4 30; Azhar , vol. 1, p. 215; Rihlat al-BalawI , vol. 
2,pp. 151-153; Tuhfa . p. 10. 

(*) See above, p. 7b (3) Naffr , vol. 5, p. 124. 

(4 ) v o 1 • If pp • 8 3 f 8 5 & 2s 8 * 

(5) dufakhara, dQller, p. 8... 
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Ibn Khatima Ahmad Ibn ‘All, a poet of Almeria in the 8th/ 
14th century, sent a letter to his friend Ibn al-Khatlb 
trying to persuade him not to leave Granada for Morocco. 
In part of this letter Ibn Khatima says that no country, 
except for the cities of Mecca and Medina, uas more 

( i ^ 

prestigious than Granada: ' ' 

C- U * < ^ f c S a* "si I <L^ia J L Ju 1 fjj IjZ * * * 

^ ^ 1 (J— — t j? ^ o Lj-> iv fly a j Lflj ^ U 3 i * f j f 

* * * «i fcj ^ ^ U 


".. (Jhen could Morocco be compared to Andalusia, 
or when should Andalusia be deserted, except 
for Mecca and Medina. There are underneath its 
soil the bodies of pious and sincere uor- 
shippers, and there are above its soil bristling 
centres of jihad in the cause of God..". 


Ibn Khatima, like many other Granadine writers, seems 
to imply that Granada uas as holy a place as Mecca and 
Medina. Many Granadine uriters say also that Granada uas 
superior to Egypt, Syria and Iraq.' } Abu *Abd Allah Muhammad 
Ibn Ouzaiy, who uas expelled from Granada to Fez, where he 
died in 758/1356, criticizes bitterly the people of Granada 
for many faults, amongst uhich is their fanatical patriotism. 
He saysj^^ 

> o > . ® > *' > 

c >~J1 J.1^ 

t 

9 * ? ^9 

C-- — ■> I ~<\ .to b yJ«J j I jiJiw 


o O- 


'9 
' I- 




liJI 


uD 


cf* 


s' ' 


(1) See this letter in Ihata, vol. 1, p. 253; Azhar, vol. 

1, pp* 266-267. ’ ’ 

(2) See Oiuan Lisan , p. 589* Nafh, vol. 6,pp. 190, 2394482. 

(3) Ihata, vol. 2, p. 262. 
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I have become weary of living in a country 
where life is miserable, and where the means 
of making a living are illicit means. 

... I am not like those people who exaggerate 
their fanatical enthusiasm, saying that 
Granada is the peer of Baghdad. 

* * * 

III 

The Fall of Granada 
A) Anticipation of The Fall 

Granadine writers provide many instances of their 
expectation that Granada would sooner or later fall to the 
Spaniards. It is mainly the men of letters rather than the 
historians who give expression to such anticipations. This 
is probably because the historian foresees future events 
by a method of historical analysis, while the creative 
writer perceives the future with greater insight and 
sensitivity, flany of the Granadine writers, it should be 
pointed out, had both historical and literary interests. 

Ibn al-Khatlb, Ibn Khaldun and Ibn *Asim are examples of 

• • 

this type of writer. Anticipation of the fall of Muslim 

Andalusia to the Spaniards seems to have arisen for the 

first time after the fall of Toledo in 478/1085. The famous 

Toledan poet *Abd Allah Ibn Faraj al-Yahsubl, known as Ibn 

al-*Assal, wrote the following verses shortly after that 

( 1 } 

event:' ' 


(1) Nafh, vol. 4, p. 352$ Azhar, vol. 1, p. 46. 
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±1)1 ^ U 

I <>• % * VP 

.jul ^ c* L>J I £-«*3 L±>J I 


z * 

^ ^jln« l^l>. jC I Jjfc I L 

/ — t*\j ^ O* 

I •y U- "il ^ jc c/*- 


0 people of Andalusia, do not delay your 
departure from it. It is unwise to stay 
any longer. 

A garment starts to wear out on the edges 
but the garment of the Peninsula is 
falling apart in the middle (i.e. the 
fall of the Andalusian cities started 
from the centre of the Peninsula) 

The enemy is very close to us. How can 
ue live with snakes in one and the same 
placel 

There were only feu indications of the Andalusians 1 fears 

of losing their country before their decisive defeat at 

Ml 

Las Navas de Tolosa in 609/1212.' 1 They uere probably 
still self-confident because they uere still powerful. In 
609/1212 the Andalusian Muslims uere probably surprised by 
their decisive defeat at the hands of the Spaniards, but 
their cities fell one after the other. The shock seems to 
have baffled the Andalusian writers, who had never considered 
as possible such a quick collapse of Muslim rule in 
Andalusia. They wrote many poems and letters in apparent 
bitterness, appealing for help and lamenting the lost 
Muslim cities. The writers of such compositions did not 
merely express their fears concerning the possible fall of 
the remaining parts of Andalusia, but they went even further, 
and expressed their convinction that those areas would suffer 


(1) For these indications see Ihata, vol. 1, p. 366; Nafh, 
vol. 4, pp. 351 & 452, al-Maqlma al-Fasiyya , p. 196,' 
written by Ibn Muhriz al-Uahr2nI (d. 575 A.H./1174 A. 
D.). Ed. Sa^Id Airab, Ma.jallat al-Bahth al-<llml , 
issue no. 6, 1965 (pp . 1 95-204 ) . 
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immediate and certain capture. None of these writers 


expected Muslim Granada to survive any longer. In the 
opening verse of his appeal to Abu Zakariyyl al-Mustansir 
al-Hafsi of Tunisia after the fall of Valencia in 636/1238, 

( i ) 

Ibn al-Abbar says:' ' 


✓ / 
J 



lCW-ji 



Stop the fall of Andalusia with your horse, 
the horse of God; no means of rescue remain 
open for it. 


This feeling coloured all the elegies, laments and appeals 
of Andalusian writers in the first half of the 7th/13th 
century. 


After the establishment of Na§rid rule in Granada, 
the Granadine people remained anxious about the destiny of 
the Nasrid dynasty. They were convinced that the fate of the 
lost Muslim cities in the Peninsula would, sooner or later, 
apply to Granada. These fears were expressed in all Granadine 
letters and poems appealing for help. They appear also in 
many Granadine writings concerning political life, and even 
in the literature eulogizing Granadine victories. The 
Granadines* fears uere evidenced during running battles 


(1) See this poem in Sundusiyya, p. 1020; Bayan, vol. 

3, p. 345; Mu* nis , p^ 1 26; Na"fh , vol. 3, p. 303 4 vol . 

4, p. 456; Azhar , vol._3, p. 2(37. 

(2) For examples see Dhakhlra, pp. 74-764127-129; Bayan, 
vol. 3, pp. 382-384 4 471 ; A<mal , vol. 3, pp. 314-315; 
Rawd, pp. 48-52, 55 4 161; Naflj , vol. 1, pp. 305-321, 
vol. 2, pp. 584-588 4vol. 4, pp • 352, 464, 467, 479 - 
483, 486-488, 490-500 4 506; Azhar, vol. 2, p. 47. 
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fought with the Spaniards, as well as during periods of 

( i \ 

domestic strife in Granada.' ' Anticipation of the fall 

of the last Muslim state in Andalusia became apparent in 

many ways, among them the emigration of many Granadine 

families to north Africa and the eastern Muslim countries!^ 

The Sufi shaikhs were reported in some quarters to have the 

ability to foresee the fall of the Granadine territories . 

Muslim people in Granada seemed to become gullible, and 

readily accepted various forms of magic and mythological 

beliefs, depicting connections between them and the fate of 

their state. In his book al-Rawd al-Mi*tar ^^ Ibn *Abd 

al-Mun*im al-Himyarl reports that there was a sculpture of 

Hercules (Pillars of Hercules)' ' in the isle of Cadiz in 

south west Spain, with a key in his right hand and a lead 

plate in the left. It was believed that the fall of the key 

would indicate the flare-up of civil wars in Andalusia, and 

that damage to any part of that sculpture would indicate 

disaster befalling a certain Andalusian city. It was also 

said that the destruction of that sculpture would mean that 

all Andalusia would be overcome by the Christians. Al-Himyari 

* 

adds that the key fell in 400 / 1009 shortly before 

the collapse of the caliphate in Cordova, and that the fall 


(1) For examples see Bat tuta »P« 665; Nufatja , p. 45; A < mal , 

vol. 2, p. 335; Lamha, p. 108; Remiro, p. 218; Nuzha, 
pp. 126-127. _ 

(2) For an example see Azhar, vol. 1, p. 71. 

(3) For an example see burra, vol. 1, p. 148. 

(4) For examples see Raw^,pp. 133 4 146-147. 

(5) Al-Himyarl collected this book in 866/1461. 

(*) See R. Oozy, Recherches sur l^istoire et la litterature 
de l»Espagne , Leyde, 1881, vol. 2, p. 35. 
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of Cordova to the Castilians in 636/1238 followed the 
destruction of that statue by Abu al-Hasan 1 2 3 A1I Ibn 
Mai mun. ^ ^ 


In the compositions of Granadine writers there are 

many indications of fears concerning their future and 

destiny, Ibn al-Haklm al-Rundl, who died in 708/1308, shows 

( 2 ) 

this in one of his letters:' ' 

” • • • ^ y I 'jl, ^ Lc <lU L dal) I ^ I L-Sjt < <l,oLJ c~ * L» b jU 

".. Uhen Islam in this isolated peninsula 
surrendered to the enemy, and uhen Muslims 
there continued to expect events foreboding 
evil, we submitted our affairs to God and 
trusted in Him, (may He) be praised,.. ." 


In his poem on the occasion of the circumcision in 

Granada of Prince Yusuf, the son of Muhammad V, in 764/1362, 

Ibn Zamrak praises the king. for averting the fall of Granada 

after it had been on the verge of collapse, and after its 

people had been expecting that collapse. Addressing the 

( 3) 

king, and referring to Granada, Ibn Zamrak says:' ' 

n 

• • « • 

L*9 Li vi* O lj JK 1 1 /* I J L * ,">i »> /> L a ± Juijl I J-fc> yz 

I -> J L ^ I |^4 1 ^ * L* L JL t 

1 ■ ~ L t ^ I O* 4 ^ ' O X? ^ •»" ^ '^j A - 1 1 l*i 

✓ 


(1) Rawd, pp. 146-147. 

(2) Naf h, vol. 2, p. 624. 

(3) NafK, vol. 7, p. 148$ Azhar, vol. 2, p, 58. 
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n ... You averted the fall of this frontier 
post, when it uas on the verge of collapse, 
and you removed the danger of imminent 
disasters from it. 

After its people uere brought to despair 
and lost every hope. 

So that they had no hope of survival nor 
of any peaceful life...". 


Ibn al-Khatlb uas extremely pessimistic about the 
destiny of Granada. His writings indicate his preoccupation 
with deep fears, and hints at the anticipation of the fall 

( i ) 

of Granada recur in many of his compositions.' • In a 
section of his uasiyya (counsel) to his sons, Ibn al-Khatlb 
advises them not to buy any property in Granada because 


this uould be likely to suffer loss and destruction if the 

( 2 ') 

enemy invaded the country:' ‘ 

• ( J 1{->J I "il jJ I J 1 ^ JaJ I I I —-y—' 'll l» jkila OU/ 

j IVtTfc- ^ 2j JuJJ i j£> c j la * J I I 1 

I - ■ « ) I ^ U t J I ^ tua ^ ^ 1 yrC+1 I 6 JlL j Jutj I <— JL 

• • JfcJl 



”... And whoever of you earns money in this 
unsettled country, which is only a land 
appropriate for jihid , is advised not to 
spend all of it on the purchase of property, 
for this uould make him subject to 
humiliation and scorn. He uould be liable to 
become poor and disgraced if the enemy seized 
the country, and it uould impede his 
emigration uhen difficult calamities occur. .”. 

In a letter written on behalf of King Muhammad V, Ibn al - 


(1) For examples see A<mal, vol^ 2, p. 4j Nufada, p. 84, 
pp. 147-148 4 164; Dipan Lisan , p. 270 ;~ *TTaTK7 vol. 4, 
p. 444, vol. 6, p • 224 vol. 7, p. 404; Azhar , vol. 
1,pp. 66 4 334; Durra , vol. 3,_p. 22. 

(2) See Nafh, vol. 7, p. 404; Azhar, vol. 1, p. 334. 
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Khatib says: 


.( 1 ) 




J ^ **- ^ I ^*^9 I wb ^ L I d JJb 
"... I^L-S <JdJI 


Lu T • • • 

«A o! ^ L 


» 


"... Let it be known that ue are nowadays 
struggling against hordes of enemies and 
resisting, hopelessly, a "tumultuous sea" 
(of them), and ue expect, unless God 
forbid, great disasters. • •". 


It was believed in Granada that Muslim rule uould be 

terminated if the Marlnids did not continue their aid to 

the Muslim population. This idea finds expression in 

(21 

many Granadine writings.' ' In one of his letters to Abu 

Salim al-Marlnl, king of Morocco, on behalf of King 

Muhammad U, Ibn al-Khatlb addresses the Moroccan king 
(3) 

saying:' ‘ 


r 9 ' 

1 dU J ^ i • fi jSf 


^ L < L o 




w I ^ qSu I J5 W Xc <dLi ^ • 

*» * * > 8, • ", . I 

♦ • • flj Jfi Ju <LJs' I 


”... It is indubitable in the mind of every 
wise man that if ue lose the hope of securing 
your help, and if you abandon this country 
the enemy uill overrun it..." 

Ibn Khaldun, the famous historian of Andalusian descent, 
who died about one century before the fall of Granada, 
anticipated the fall of that city in his compilations. The 
historical changes in Andalusia seem to have stimulated his 
thinking, resulting, ultimately, in his organic theory of 


(1) Nafh , vol. 4, p. 444. 

(2) See Durra, vol. 3, p. 22) Nufada, p. 84; Nafh, vol. 

6. 22; Azhar, vol. 1, p • 66. _ ’ 

(3) Nufada , p. 84; Nafh , vol. 6, p. 22; Azhar , vol. 1, 
p. 66. 
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history.^^ Ibn Khaldun states clearly that the Granadines 1 

adoption and imitation of Christian customs uas a sign of 

( 2 } 

the impending Christian takeover of their country:' ' 

03 t dL U t <uLl }L>J I fk f ^4 U y- T» J I I jLyJ ^ I jJb IS * * * 

J— 5 ^ f-|r^ I?- 3 "!? f-* !?* ^ 3 fir' ^ j L- 3 <_j* 

(\ 1 1 jJs> LJ I iill j ^4 jjuJZZk**** UaJ ^^->- C^jJ 1^ 1 < 14 1 1 J o b I 

’ • • Oil 


"... As it is in Andalusia nowadays with 
the Galisian nations. You find them 
(the Andalusian Muslims) following their 
(the Galisians* ) example in dress fashions, 
symbols and many of their customs and 
habits, even to the extent of hanging 
images on the ualls of their palaces and 
houses. Thus, if the wise man considers 
these things with insight, he will realize 
that they are omens of (the Christian) 
takeover. " 

In the 9th/15th century new events occurred causing an 
increase in Granadine fears about the approach of their 
expected disaster; these were the civil wars which flared 
up in Granada throughout the whole century. Granadine 
writers who witnessed these wars devoted a great part of 
their compositions to urging an end to such conflicts. 
They tried to convince their people that the civil wars 
would hasten the collapse of their country. 


Ibn *Asim stands perhaps as the most famous example 
of those Granadine writers of the 9th/15th century who 
foresaw the fall of Granada. In the introduction to his 



See also”T.B. Irving,"p. 191. 

Muqaddima , vol. 2, p. 450; Bada’i*, vol. 2, p. 756, 
Crestomatia . p. 29. 
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book Jannat al-Rida wal-TaslIm lima Qaddara Allahu ua Qada 

, ( 1 ) 

he says:' ' 

I dJJ I cuj >- j IS* l— _ Jtc U$ bJ I ^ jj iJ I <■ I J_a j • - 1 jJ I Us 

• LiJ I 

"Uhat can ue look for after ue have passed 
the middle of the 9th century, and uhen 
the places blessed by God's mercy are so 
far removed from us]1 n 

Ibn *Asim based his apprehensions on the grave situation 

in Granada* and on the Muslims' ignorance of the Spaniards' 

aims. He says that the Spaniards inflamed the civil war in 

Granada by inciting one of the warring factions against the 

other. In this way they wanted to pave the way for their 

( 2 } 

seizure of Granada.' 1 2 3 

Uhen they were asked their opinion of Boabdil’s 

uprising against his father Abu al-Hasan ^ll in 888/1483, 

fifteen great judges of Granada agreed that it was illegal 

and dangerous, because such internal dissension would lead 

( 3 ) 

to the Spanish invasion of Granada.' ' Meanwhile the 
Granadine people still continued to take for granted the 
mysterious powers controlling their fate. Al-Maqqari quoted 

Abu *Abd Allah Muhammad Ibn al-Haddad al-Uadl-Ashi as saying 

• • 

that Hasan Ibn Ibrahim al-*Arraf told him that he attended 
the removal of the talisman of the ancient Qasaba (i.e. 
castle) of Granada. Al-*Arraf says that he found the following 

(1) Qanna, MS, p. 8. 

(2) Oanna, MS, p. 280; Nafh, vol. 4, pp. 507-5104 vol. 6, 
pp • T49-150; Azhar, vol. 1, pp. 50-554 158-171. 

(3) Al-Andalus. vol. 36, pp. 154-157. 
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verses written on the talisman: 
jj J J I *>- J I 2 A«..» Li-> 

^ f ^ lo->J I 

^ lo hh\ 


( 1 ) 


Sr 


V- 


“ 6 » i. 

- — r ^ “J 

M-l® 


"The palace of beautiful Granada is highly 
esteemed, for its talisman dominates the 
fate of the Granadine rulers. 

It is a knight of an inorganic body whose 
soul is of the wind which directs it, but 
it contains many secrets. 

It will survive for a while, and then it 
uill be destroyed by a disaster through 
which good government and country uill be 
ruined.” 

Fearing the fall of their country, the Granadine writers, 

(2} 

as al-Maqqari observes,' ' often remembered and mentioned 
in their writings the names of Tariq Ibn Ziyad and Musa 

(3) 

Ibn Nusair, the early Muslim conquerors of Andalusia.' 1 
As a result of their anticipation of the fall of Granada 
to the Spaniards, the Granadine writers sent many curious 
appeals for help to Muslim countries. At the end of the 
9th/15th century, many of those writers, such as Abu Yahya 
Ibn ^Afim, al-Qalasadl, and Ibn al-Azraq, tried their best 
to avert the imminent fall of their country.' y Others 
went abroad in person, seeking the urgent help of other 
Muslim countries. Abu Yahya Ibn *Asi m remained in Granada 


O) Nafh, vol. 4, p. 507; Azhar , vol. 3, p. 314. 

\ 2 j Nafh, vol. 1, p. 305. _ _ _ ^ 

(3) For * examples see: A*mal, vol. 2, p. 4; Diwan Yusuf , p. 

186; Nafh, vol. 1, p. 307& vol. 4, p. 303. 

(4) See Durr 3, vol. 3, p. 251; Nafh, vol. 2, p. 644; Azhar, 

vol. 3 , p • 322; Nayl, p. 324. 
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struggling to stop the danger springing from inside the 

country* He uent on appealing to the Granadine people to 

end their quarrels and disengage themselves to fight 

together against the Spaniards, their natural enemy. He 

also tried to convince them that the Spaniards uere 

inflaming the internal Granadine quarrels in order to 

destroy the power of Granada and then take it over* Ibn 

*Asim says, for example, when addressing the Granadine 
(11 

peoles' ' 

£JI uS 0 lS ^>JJI c ^ 9 i\ 1*1 & Jf lL. 

\ 3 U> UJ I 'il I I ,lfe ^ 5^5 UJ I jl>- allj-aJ I I C - 

— j g I I ^ L dSyiJ I ** J* *>• a_Jc >1-9 oil I 

* * O 4 ^ <>• L>w t* jji v_»w-fe 


"You well know that this country could come 
to the verge of collapse because of this 
dissension, and that the caring hearts 
expect the most dire of disasters as a result 
of this conflict. The Prophet, the blessings 
and peace of God be upon him, has forbidden 
completely anything that leads to strife. 

He also affirmed this ban by every means, 
pointing out the benefits of obedience and 
the bad consequences of disobedience. • 


Ibn *A$im points out also the benefits accruing to the 
Spaniards as a result of the continuation of Granadine 
disputes, saying: 


ajJ I I Cu t oj i £»* > a 1 1 I j L, > L, 1 6^ 

*•1 T b 1 IjSj — 


I I ^0^ 


) f J dJL) I - ^ ja j 


U foil Lylf f L ^jy La }j^rT^ * O 4 f-b ‘ l> ^ 


1) Oanna, MS, p. 282; Azhar, vol. 1, p. 164. 

2) janna, MS, p. 280; Nafrh, vol. 4, p. 508; Azhar, vol. 
1 , pp. 50-51. 
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1 ij j/'* ^ ^ ^ jj * 1 <_* L m i ^1 - ^ -- _^*~ «i ^1 1 < I ^ Uu tj 

✓ 

* * * ^ c/>f 2-*^ jj I L j~* = ~ , i ( *— * ^ ^ jj 


"... And he who surveys historical annals 
and the biographies of kings will find 
that the Christians-roay the Almighty 
destroy them— uould never have realized 
any revenge against the Muslims or rid 
themselves of dishonour, or destroyed the 
cities of the Peninsula, or taken over 
all its lands, if they had not first 
sown the seeds of dissension (among its 
people), and done their best to create 
conflict among the Muslims, and had they 
not used trickery and deception against 
the various rulers pitting one against the 
other” • 


Ibn *Asim also urges the Granadine people to be loyal 

to their government and king in order to avert the 

( 1 } 

forthcoming disaster.' ' 


Ibn al-Azraq, a famous Granadine writer and a 

contemporary of Ibn *Asim, wrote a poem in his praise 

pointing out the positive effect of his writings and the 

( 2 } 

good influence they exercised on the Granadine people.' • 

* * * 

Describing defeats, expressing sorrow and regret over 
them, attempting to play them down by finding justifications 
for them and attributing them to the will of God, and 


(1) Janna, MS, p. 282; Azhar, vol. 1, p. 169. 

(2) See this poem in Nafh, vol. 6, pp. 151-152. See also 
"Los Banu ‘Asim intelect uales y politicos granadinos 
del siglo XU," by L. Seco de Lucena, Miscelanea de 
estudios 4rabes y hebraicos , vol. II, 1 553, pp . 5^14. 
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attempting to raise the morale of the Granadine people, 
all would seem to be positive elements in the Granadine 
literary compositions dealing with the Granadine defeats. 
Various instances have been cited of writers and poets 
assuring the people of recovery after defeat, and 
picturing defeats as temporary reverses, and a result of 
the expected ups and downs of war. 

But there were, on the other hand, poets and writers 
who reacted in sharp contrast to all this. They wailed over 
the defeats, lamented the lost cities and forts, and the 
accompanying loss of honour and dignity, and the consequent 
loss of the civilization of Muslim Spain. They went on 
blaming the Granadine people for those defeats, and gave an 
unmitigated expression to their fears, pessimism, and 
despair. They also warned the Granadines of the inauspicious 
future and of the certain end of the Muslim presence in 
Spain. Uhen the Spaniards captured the fort of M A1-Laqun nv 'in 
863/1458, a Granadine poet, known as <Abd al-Karlm al-QaisI, 
blamed, in one of his poems, the Granadine people for 
negligence in defending the fort. He also said that the 
defeat was simply the precursor of the fall of every Muslim 
city in Spain. This finds expression in the following 


(*) 


Sp. Alicun 
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verses : 


.0) 


(n 




( 4 ) \ I JL3- IjJ I Jjj*. <ui 1^J» I ^ 

A *aJ I 3 Ua£ 

Ju ^1 1} I / \+o3u I ^yS _ JL>J 1^ 


(2) >1 L 

f — ! ^ I Lf~4— ^ ** < 

pyj ^ l»ej \j Op ,_£ I o j^>- 

j I — 1 j^c U 


B) The Collapse 897/1492 


The forebodings of the Granadine writers concerning 
the fate of their country proved eventually right. The 
outcome of the continuous domestic dissensions in Granada 
was that the divided Granadine people unanimously agreed 
to sign the treaty of the capitulation of Granada to 
Ferdinand and Isabella in 897/1492. This ended both Arab 
and Muslim rule in Spain, and marked the beginning of the 
age of decadence in the entire Arab world. 


There are a number of literary reactions to this 
event, but they are not as many as such an event would 
seem to merit. 


(1) This poem is quoted form the poet's dluan ^in al - 

Khizana al- *Amma , Rabat-Morocco) by_ Al-Taraysl Ahmad 
A*r3b in his stud^ entitled n al-Asuafr al-Nidaliyya 
wal-Inhizamiyya fi al-Shjtr aT-AndalusI" (i . e : The 
combative and the defeatist voices in Andalusian 
poetry), and publishied in < filam al-Fikr ,no. I, vol. 
12, 1981, pp. 131-170. For the poem see page 154 of 
the article. „ 

(2) In the original « . <j j N ^ 3 1 ^ J_fc I L 

which impairs the metre. 

(3) As in the original. The metre in the second hemistich 
is faulty. 

(4) In the original: 

^ ^1 1 -- IjJ I Ja- cui 
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There are several reasons for the scarcity of literary 
works or compositions depicting the reactions to the fall of 
Granada. As has been mentioned above,' ' the most important 
of these reasons was perhaps the burning of Arabic 
manuscripts in Granada at the hands of archbishop Ximenez 
shortly after the fall of Granada^^ The works among which 
must have been the Granadine laments over the fall of 
Granada, were probably the first to be burnt, because these 
works, one would assume, were in current circulation at the 
time. Fear of Spanish power and reprisals may have also 
prevented Granadine writers from publicizing such literary 
works . 


The fall of Granada does not seem to have surprised 
the Granadine people nor their literary men who had expected 
it for a long time. Thus it might be expected that they did 
not produce as many elegies and other related literary 
compositions as appeared, for example, after the sudden 
fall of Cordova, Seville, 3aen, Valencia and many other 
Andalusian Muslim cities three centuries before. 

* * * 

The literary writings regarding the fall of Granada 
contain laments over the fate of the city, descriptions of 
events connected with its fall and justifications and 

(1) See pp . 74-75 above. 

(2) Hitti, p. 555, Nicholson, p. 435. 
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explanations of that historical change. It is noteworthy, 
too, that all these compositions were written by eye - 
witnesses . 


The Granadine people were fascinated by the famous 

ode of Salih Ibn Sharif al-Rundl, in which he lamented 

• * 

the fall of many Muslim cities in Andalusia to the 
Spaniards during the first half of the 7th/13th century, 

( i ) 

and which begins with the verse:' ' 



rt Everything declines after 
perfection, therefore let 
beguiled by the sweetness 
pleasant life". (2) 


ii — u j 4 

reaching 
no man be 
of a 


After presenting this poem in his book " Nafh al-Tib " 
al-Maqqarl comments on it, saying:' 1 

A l** — ^ dis y5 J I J LJ I Jb L JLyjJ I C JL j Aft ) 1 1 

m)r9 V Ifjj # * * U J O >U 1 ^^4 J> ^ 1*4 IftJb yspj 


L 


» ^ -w — * ^ — ' • ■ . — ^ y 

ft! dj? Lyi C U>*T LJ 3 J LyJ I tilt 1 


Lfl J <1 I lii ^ ^ i r 1 J L I 






"This is the end of this peerless poem. There 
are (circulating) in people's hands some 
additions to it mentioning Granada, Baza and 
other cities which were seized after the 

death of Sllih Ibn Sharif (in 684/1285) 

and it seems most likely to me that the late 



See this ode in: Dhakhlra , p. 127; Bayan , vol. 3, p. 
471; Nafh , vol. 4, p. 486; Azhar , vol . 1 , p. 47. 

Tr. by Monroe, p. 332. 

Nafh, vol. 4, p. 488. 
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additions uere made when Granada and all the 
Andalusian cities uere seized, since their 
people uere trying to arouse the zeal of 
(Muslim) kings in east and west. It seems 
that the poem of Salih Ibn Sharif fascinated 
them, and someone appended neu verses to it 

it 


The uriter of the additional verses follows al - 

( 1 1 

Rundi’s poem in its metre, rhyme and style.' ' The added 
verses lament the fall of Granada and extol the 
magnificence of its palaces and their decorations, and the 


streams, mosques, educational 
features of the city: 



V 

; ac uJLiJ 1 ^ ^ 

ol 


bl 

—^3 & bt <J 



Cut 

*0 1— — 

^ ° J JliJ 1 Cu* /**• «x) 


institutions and other 

I LLJ I Ujl^ ^ \ 3 

I ^ ^ L w ^ y>W LJ 

- iJb ji ^ Ly-i-fi L>* (Js-s ^ 

t) -rr? 


* 1 

l .» But where is Granada, the home of j ihad I 
How many valiant heroes in battle has it 
produced! 

Where is its high palace of Alhambra and its 
decorations, making it like two gardens of 
Eden J 

With water running underneath the courtyards 
of its palaces, and the banks of its streams 
full of flowers and aromatic plants! 

Where is its grand mosque! How many verses 
of the Quran have been recited inside it at 
all times! 

(Where are) the learned men who used to 
direct ignorant people to the right path, 
and who were efficient teachers! 

Humble worshippers who prayed to God with 
copious tears flowing down their cheeks!" 


(1) For_this additon see: " Abu al-Baqa* al-Rundl wa 

Kitabuhu al-Wafl f 1 Na z~ni al-Qauafl ," by A . Gannun, 
pp. 209-210. See also Azhlr, vol. T, p. 47. 
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The poet goes on to mention the cities and the lands belonging 
to the state of Granada and their distinctive features: 




V 


w / 

1 aJ JLi* 


1 **** J o *»* *> iJ I L*J ^ ^ j 

* / - 

t oJ U J ra j 


4 »Uj 1 ^ Lmw C ^ 

^ ^ ty « § 

J ^ 4 J p>-* ^ J 3 
*j Al>^ 


~JS 


w 

lS* C*4-i <J ^33 

A ^ I ^ I J flixMW i‘ w 


Jlli j's^JI 135 

n_ 


J<^S\yJ\ dlJ U -jtj 

1 Li c* L^ii- 1 <x, 

£j '-* o-» *tj?v L»w * 5 j 

«r/ * x ' 

jji 


"And the Genii valley; it looks in its snake 
like course like an Indian suord gleaming in 
the sky. 

Uhere is Baza, the land of saffron; has any- 
one seen a place like it in beauty?] 

And Almeria, the land of the pious; hou many 
notable, helpful and respected religious 
leaders it had] 

Uhere is Malaga the anchorage of ships? hou 
many ships and black vessels had anchored 
off its coast] Hou many clever poets and 
skilful artists it had. 

And hou many delightful parks and flouery 
gardens surround it] 

The poet then begins to urge the Muslim people to jihad in 
the cause of these cities. 


* * * 

As the fall of Granada uas a great national and religious 
tragedy to the people of that country, the Granadine 
uriters do not seem to have been content to urite short 
poems or letters in dealing uith the event. They urote 
odes and letters of great length describing the occurrence, 
lamenting the fate of their country, and the loss of past 
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prestige and glory. These compositions are generally 
characterised by pathos and are touching. 


One of these works regarding the fall of Granada 
is a long ode of about 144 verses written by an 
anonymous poet from Almeria, a fact which can be 
inferred from verse 89. The opening verse of this ode isP^ 



1*1. A. KhafajI in his book Qissat al-Adab fi al-Andalus t and 
Muhammad Ibn <Ali al-Dukkall al-Salawi, in an article 


( 2 ) 

published in the Tunisian periodical al-Zahra , / seem to share 
the view that since the poet was from Almeria, it is very 
likely that he was Abu 3a*far Ibn Khatima. ' Shaklb Arslan, 
in his book al-Hulal al-Sundusiyya , attributes the poem, 
without any hesitation, to Ibn Khatima. 


The three scholars seem to have been mistaken, because 


(1) This poem is published by Soualah Mohammed with a French 
translation and study in his book entitled: Line Eleqie 
Andalouse sur la guerre de Granada , Alger, 1914-1919. It 
is also published by Muhammad 4Abd al-Mun*im KhafajI in 
his book Qissat al-Ada& fi al-Andalus , pp. 132 -137. 

See also IMihSya, pi 1 94, Hulal Sundusiyy a- Arslan, vol. 

3, p. 548. ' 

(2) I have not been able to trace this particular volume of 
al-Zhara . 

(3) See Qissa , p. 132. 

(4) Hulal Sundusiyya-ArsJLln , vol. 3, p. 548. 
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Abu 3a*far Ibn Khatima died about one hundred and thirty 
years before the fall of Granadaf Shaklb Arslan says that 
the poem was written in 904-905/ 1498-1499 • This view is 
shared by M.A.*Inan^^ and Khafajl^^ who say that it was 
written after the fall of Granada, while in Soualah 
Mohammed's edition of the poem one can find a postscript 
by the scribe stating that he finished transcribing the 
poem in the Hijri month of Sha<ban in 897 A.H/Gune 1492$^ 
This would mean that the poem was transcribed a few months 
after the fall of Granada, but composed before that date* 
There are, however, many indications that it was composed 
soon after the Spaniards' seizure of Ronda, a famous 
Granadine city, in 890/1485. In the opening verse of this 
ode the poet seems shocked and surprised by the news he 
had received about the fall of Ronda, wondering: 

* ♦ ' — ^ 3 1 Olaw t — — ^ ^ 

"is it true that the light of Ronda has 
died out?] and that its full moons have 
become eclipsed after its suns?] 

This verse means that the poet mourns over Ronda which 
fell to the Spaniards after the fall of its surrounding 
towns . 


The poet goes on lamenting and mourning Ronda until 
verse 56. He then describes the reactions to its fall and 
the consequent grief of the remaining Muslim cities in the 


(*) See _Ifrata, vol. 1, p. 114; Katlba.D .239: Nathir .p. 175. 

(1) Nihaya, p. 194. K 

(2) Qissa, p. 138. 

(3) See Une Elegie , p. 74; Nihaya , p. 195. 
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state of Granada. If, on the other hand, this poem was 
uritten after the fall of Granada, the poet would not 
have devoted the first third of it to a description of 
his extreme sorrow over the fall of Ronda, which was 
seized by the Spaniards seven years before Granada. He 
would also have started with a reference to the latest 
city to be captured, which was also the capital of the 
state, that is Granada, itself. 

The poet’s description of Granada, Guadix, Almeria 
and other Granadine cities and towns, after the long 
lament over the fall of Ronda, was only to show how 
grieved, shocked and endangered the people of those cities 
and towns had become after the fall of Ronda. Thus the poet 
considers the fall of Ronda a sign of the increasing 
Spanish threat to those cities, and an omen of the Spanish 
takeover (verses 101-103): 

^ A LA 1 1% 04 ^ 1 L Li ^ 

I tlaiC ^ 

"Armies like the waves of the sea are raging, 
with the intention of uprooting our religion. 

(This is) a sign of a (Spanish) takeover 
which we would not be able to resist. This is 
a situation, which cannot be remedied except 
by stamping out its root causes, and cannot 
be overcome except by patient planning.”. 

In the last part of this ode the poet tries to arouse the 
Granadine people to prepare for j ihad and to defy the danger 


L. - ^ -i l—— J U 

I ^ 'h ii 
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steadfastly. All these points show that the. poem uas 
written soon after the fall of Ronda, which took place 
after the fall of what the poet calls its ’’shield”, 
al-Gharbiyya, in the following verse: 

' tj ^ J I gL * f g . ( J 1 JF.I 1 "S ) I fLj y.J I t n 

"Al-Gharbiyya was the shield which used to 
protect it, but now its walls shield her 
(against the Muslims)". 

The poet then describes the determination of the Spaniards 
to overcome al-Gharbiyya and seize Ronda, saying: 

I &jykS>- ^ jjb jj I yS-iw IcUa* t ...jSt j O' \ ^S.C^j I «jt 

“ ' ' ' * ' 

"They (the Spaniards) inflicted extensive 
destruction on al-Gharbiyya by declaring 
savage war against it." 

Many verses in this poem testify to the fact that the 

cities mentioned in it were still free when the poem was 

written. But another point about this poem should not be 

overlooked. Khafaji notes that it was one of the poems 

despatched to Bayazld II of Turkey (1481-1512) seeking his 

help. But there is no indication in this poem of such a 

plea for help, and if it was directed to Bayazld II, it 

should at least have contained certain greetings, 

adulations and prayers to the Turkish sultan, as are found 

Ml 

in other letters of appeal sent to him.' ' 

Like all literary compositions concerning the fall of 


(1) See: Azhar , vol. 1, p. 108 
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any Granadine land , the poem contains certain conventional 
sections and formulae. The largest of these is the 
lamentation over the lost city, its mosques, schools, 
parks, gardens, industries and other signs of its prosperity. 
In this part also, comparisons are usually made between the 
condition of the city before its fall and its state 
afterwards, with comparisons of the feelings of its Muslim 
people in both cases. Thus many verses are written lamenting 
the fate of the city f s men, women, children old people, 
learned men and all other classes of people. The author of 
this poem deals with all these elements and talks at length 
about his grief and sorrow over the event. Among the 56 
verses of this part of the poem we find the following: 


21) 

1 O Ir* f Sr** 

22) 

1 ooLoLJI^ ^U, 

x / 

23) 

1 s»J^ j 5 $CbJ 

24) 

✓ 

25) 

1 o * * J k»4 o ^ *^*3 

26) 

1 <3 [/^l 1 L 1^ 

27) 

• • / 
i ( _ s -o^ £ «U 1 


tuJ I c~J UJ I ^ 




UuJL 




,u 


y ' 


/ \ + ) s t 


7 


<7 

> L w*< ^4 ^ L j ly 


I 


fS t 

>J I L& j* u 1 yLt w | 

J’V • u ^ O O'* f~3 


35) 

36) 

37) 

38) 

39) 


1 w J U - 1 J ^3 

j a x y 

1 ■ ft **» L 

. J ✓ . ® 

* - ^ j dw , ^4 o i ^ l ^L>.‘ « I — X9^ 


LyvO * lw> A laJs> ^ 

S' • y 

L-*aJ I C.. .J U 0 UI ^ 
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O / > 
A 


aw jJ <3 lJJ L (w 
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21) Though weeping ox/er the past never 
makes up for any loss, I will weep 
and shed endless tears of sadness, 

22) Downpours of tears mixed with blood, 
more abundant than the rain of 
morning clouds. 

23) My wailing will resound in Syria and 
Iraq, for the lights of full moons 
which have been extinguished(l ) . 

24) Alas for the many mosques, converted 
(to churches) after they had been 
built to face the holy mosque of 
Mecca3 3 

25) 0 what a shame for the many minarets 
which have been deserted, after they 
had resounded with the usual call 
for prayer33 

26) The mihrabs complain to their minbars 
of sorrow, while the verses and 
chapters of the Quran (which had been 
read in those mosques) complain at 
being neglected. 

27) How many tongues have recited the 
Quran inside them (the mosques)3 and 
how many celebrations of reading the 
whole Quran were held every month in 
them } 


35) How many fair young girls, who looked 
so attractive when they unveiled were 
well protected in them (the cities); 

36) They swayed like the branches of the 
ben tree shaken by the wind, and they 
adorned themselves with silk brocades. 

37) They fell into the infidels’ hands, 
and they have been unveiled against 
their will. 

38) They have been striking their cheeks 
with grief and they have let their 
hair fall loose. 

39) If they seek help (from Muslims), in 
the name of God and Islam, they get no 
response, and if they seek shelter 
with a merciful man, he will not help 
to protect them. 


In the second part of this poem (verses 57-92) the poet 


(1) Most likely a reference to the warriors killed in 
defence of Ronda. 
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explains the effect of the fall of Ronda on other 
Granadine cities and towns. He explains also the reaction 
to that event among the people of those cities (Malaga, 
Velez, Almurfecar, Granada, Baza, Guadix and Almeria). 
For examples, he refers to Granada, saying: 

I -A ^ 1 . A J Iji uy, t U>- LyJ 

"Both her leaders and people are stunned and 
stony-faced (through the calamity) together 
with those who are visitors and those uho 
are visited. 

She looks like a person struck to the heart, 
with the right hand severed, and very close 
to death". 


After these descriptions the 
for the whole situation. He 
war and neglect of religious 
important causative factors: 


L 




I o ^ '-*-5 l* ll I 

^ «xl t) «« 1 I 3 j*. I ^ jS 

' ^ A 3 J l^>L 


L-aJ^ I j *JI U.oiUj 


poet points out the reasons 
says that corruption, civil 
duties were the most 


. Uit (H, I JjojLs- L*« i-yj f 

J m 

— ^ ^ ^ LJL^ 

_Jbt u L)L Ll—S U. 
U O ^ I 

Lj Jt I tw Ltfljrf 


"... Ue neglected our duties to God, so 
that He neglected us, and Islamic bonds 
have been severed, except for a few of 
them. 

Our religion has never witnessed such 
neglectful behaviour, so just look at 
the outcome (of our neglect). 

By our sins ue have earned all the evils 
ue suffer, and this is the normal outcome 
of bad action for him who adopts it. 

In our distress, disappointment has been 
our lot, and we are in a highly despicable 
position. 

On account of our disobedience our enemy 
has overcome us, and his warriors (lit . 
lions and tigers) have inflicted many 
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disasters upon us”. 


After pointing out the danger and the various factors 
contributing to it, the poet suggests a solution which, 
he thinks, would avert the forthcoming disaster. He 
suggests a return to God with repentance, and .jihad in 
His cause: . 


• f 


L 




*ui^i 


M J 1 I-/* 1 J ^ 
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■A yvju Ou 


j j — 


I A J jL 

V^S.-.l -jJI^U^Uso 




7 > ** 


J ^ 'ilt 
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* !> 5 =:olt 5 *H J, os-s 
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if H,4 

-*/*$ f LaiA ij *3 £ L 

❖ * 


"Return to God, o people of Muhammad’s 
religion, because it is He who forgives 
your sins. 

Return, repent, be patient, give alms 
and stop the commission of injustices 
which can destroy you. 

Cleanse yourselves from whatever can 
bring ruin upon you, since nothing but 
self-purification can help people. Get 
ready for jihad with a power and 
determination which can light up the 
darknesses of the night. 

Through faith, if you fear God, you will 
be granted the victory and the aims you 
wish to achieve. 

God, the Master, will not disappoint a 
nation following the true religion, and 
He is her protector. 

If you do not heed that you should expect 
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signs of God’s anger which cannot then 
be appeased* 

And (you should expect also) days of 
humiliation, harassment and dissension; 
and the shortest of these days will be 
longer than the uhole of time. 


If God does not steady us when ue have 
stumbled, the enemy would certainly 
destroy us.". 


In the last verses (130-144) the poet prays to God 
to grant the Granadine Muslims victory over their enemy, 
and to prevent the expected disasters by destroying the 
Spaniards. He also prays for the Prophet and his family 
and followers. 

* * * 


There is another ode of 66 stanzas written by a 

Granadine versifier known as Abu al- <Abbas Ahmad Ibn 

Muhammad al-Daqqun, who died in Fez in 921/1515. Al-Daqqun 

introduces his ode with a prose fragment in which he 

admits that he is not a poet, and that he was stirred by 

the fall of Granada to write his ode. He entitles his poem 

Al-Mautiza al-Gharra’ bi Akhdh al-Hamra 1 . As is customary 

in all lamentations over the fall of Granada, al-Daqqun 

(1 ) 

starts by describing his sorrow:' ’ 


J -=*•!? f l o 
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(1) Azhlr , vol. 1, pp. 104-108 
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u May you be safe from betrayed hopes and 
setbacks, and may you continue to live 
among your maternal and paternal uncles. 

And may you be spared the sorrow which 
fills my heart, since I am totally 
engrossed although I have no preoccupations. 

How could it be otherwise when Al-Andalus 
is no more part of the Muslim lands, after 
dire misfortunes?! 

(These misfortunes) spread and grieved the 
Muslim hearts! Uhat enemies and what evils 
we have been stricken by! 

She (Al-Andalus) was ravaged by infidel 
armies which erased all traces of her nobles 
and distinguished people. 

Al-Daqqun then goes on to mention the virtues of the 
Granadine people, who became the victims of the fall of 
Granada. He then laments the Granadine cities, mosques, 
schools and people, according to the traditional format 
of all laments over Granada: 

J L_ id L L j L L. o U Ji«S 

7 • ^4 

J \ ^ ^ ^ Cs* & 

/ ttt 

J I ■■ ' * ^ 79 ^ jl 

sJI 

J I ■■ i jj j 1 > «■> L ^ 1 1 ^1— 

' <• 

Nothing can now be seen there except their 
houses; their fate was similar to that of 
the tribe of 4 fld, and the fate of Granada 
is even worse. 

They (the Granadines) are dispersed like the 
Sabaeans because of their tough, enemies. 

Mosques have not been resounding with prayers; 
they have been filled instead with bells and 
statues • 

Those who remind us of the injuctions of our 
religion are no longer reciting their 
exhorations from the minbars (of Granada). 

The schools have been deserted by the children 




ST I ^ ^ 

u* U, f 

— Ijr~o (JS ^ j* Ja 
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(*) This hemistich is taken from the Quran (verse no. 25 
sura no. 46 or surat al-Ahqaf ) which reads: 

li I dJ 35 V \^>\i jX [pi £) SjJ 
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who used to recite the Quran in them at 
daun and sunset. 

This poem is of historical value and interest because it 
describes the events of the Spanish seizure of Granada, 
as one can gather from the following verses: 
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He (the enemy) advanced with a large army 
like the waves of the sea, and with arms 
and strong warriors. 

He (the enemy) was reinforced by the unity 
of the Spanish states; leading the most 
wicked creatures, he advanced joyfully. 
Striking the ears with the sound of al - 
anf at , which seemed like thunderbolts in 
their destruction and reverberation. 


He stationed his troops in the plain (of 
Granada), determined not to leave it, and 
fearing no counter-attack either from the 
Muslim troops in the plain or in the 
surrounding mountains. 

(This event took place) when Muslim hearts 
uere full of hatred (against each other) 
and when they refused to bring their 
disputes, to an end. 

The party of righteousness was in disagreement. 
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while the party of falsehood was in accord. 
Thus, every one was distracted from 
supporting the defenders. 

They (the Granadine people) uere like a 
bird in the hands of the predator, uhich 
was plucking out its feathers, in spite of 
the bird’s struggle for survival. 


They (the Spaniards) blocked the roads by 
uhich the Granadines used to get supplies 
and food, like the silk worm ueaving the 
cocoon • 

Terror spread in the hearts (of the Granadines) 
uho decided after a long disagreement, to 
surrender to the despicable enemies. 

He (the enemy) took over beautiful Granada 
after she uas starved, and after she missed the 
support of God and the Muslim people. 


Follouing this, al-Daqqun talks about himself, saying that 
uhen he sau uhat befell Granada he decided to abandon it 
for Fez to avoid being enchained by the Spaniards. He also 
urges the Granadine people to emigrate and not to live 
among the Christians under Christian lau. The poet turns 
then to the Moroccan people, urging them to welcome the 
Andalusian refugees and to be kind and tolerant towards 
them. He also urges the Moroccans not to sign any peace 
treaty with the Spaniards, nor to allow the Spanish ships 
to approach the Moroccan coasts, because this would 

endanger Morocco itself. 

* * * 


Descriptions of events which accompanied the fall of 
Granada, together with some terms of the treaty of 
capitulation of that city to Ferdinand and Isabella, can be 
found in an ode of 105 verses written by an anonymous 
Morisco versifier a feu years after the fall of Granada. 
This ode was sent to Bayazid II, the Turkish emperor(148l - 
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1512), appealing for his help for the Granadine Muslims^) 

The anonymity of poems like the one mentioned here and 
of other compositions relating the fall of Granada seems 
to have been deliberate, since the authors uould have 

wanted to avoid being harmed by the Spaniards on account 

(*) 

of their compositions.' ' 

* * * 

One literary reaction to the fall of Granada was 
the Granadine writers expressions of longing for and 
remembrance of Granadine customs, social habits and 
traditions. In a poem written by AbO *Abd Alllh Muhammad 
al-*Arabi al-Uqaill, who accompanied Boabdil to Fez after 
the fall of Granada in 1492, the writer laments over those 
traditions. Among the verses of this poem are the following) 



2) v l ^1 o 

3 ) I , I * 1 1 Ly-J I C^J U a C. JL I ■» yj» ? \ On !? 


(1) For this poem see: Azhar, vol. 1, p. 108. 3.T. Monroe 
published a study of this poem under the title of n A 
curious Morisco appeal to the Ottoman Empire” 
in A1 - Andalus , vol. 31, p. 281. He also published 
the poem with an English translation in his book 
Hispano-Arabic Poetry pp. 376-389. For the 
description of the fall of Granada see the verses 21 - 
44. This appeal has also been mentioned by 3 .Uansbrough in 
his review of Monroe's work Hispano Arabic poetry , in 
"Bulletin of he School of Oriental and African Studies” 
vol. XXXIX, 1976, pp. 446-447. 

(*) This would explain the disappearance of the names of the 
author of the previous poem concerning the fall of Ronda, 
the author of this ode sent to Bayazld II, and the author 
of the book entitled Nubdhat al- *Asr which describes in 
detail the fall of Granada(see the bibliography) . 

See Nafh, vol. 4, p. 549. 


( 2 ) 
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4) 

5) 

6 ) 

7) 

8 ) 

9) 

10 ) 
11 ) 
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1) There is so much to be enjoyed by a 
gathering of friends, but uhere are 
the friends and the dear ones? 

2) And uhere on earth are the meetings 
uhich were held on various occasions] 

3) Uhere is the cheese-cake (lit. the 
daughter of cheese) ?(*)Uhenever it 
uas offered one's senses uere totally 
absorbed by it. 

4) Uhere are the cups of cooked milk to 
be poured on the dishes of rice] 

5) And (uhere is) the meat uith mace, 
for uhich fireuood uas collected to 
be burnt under its pot] 

6) And (uhere is) the lute uhose buzz 
used to attract everyone. 

7) And (uhere are) the attractive singing 
voices uhich uere as amusing as those 
of na*bad and Ziryabl .... 

8) Hou far are all these from us] they 

are just like dreams, gone like a flash. 

9) Kings are no more able to enjoy such 
pleasant pastimes: hou can the common 
people enjoy them] 

10) Time has put an end to them, and time 
brings to an end all pleasure and 
happiness. 

11) Ue have tried to overcome it(time), 
but time aluays gains the upper hand 
uith man. 


* 


* 


* 


(*) A popular Andalusian sueet pastry prepared from cheese, 
semolina, sugar and butter. 
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The Apology of Boabdil (Abu *Abd Allah) 

The Last Nasrid Muslim Ruler in Granada 

Until the very end of Muslim rule in Granada, 
Granadine literature illustrated the reactions of the 
Nasrid kings to political developments. Uhen Boabdil, 
the last Nasrid Muslim ruler of Granada, left his 
capital with his family for Fez, his court writer Abu 
<Abd Allih Muhammad Ibn <Abd Allah al- <ArabI al-*Uqaili 
wrote on behalf of the king, what seems to be, an 
elaborate apology for what had happened, to Muhammad 

Ibn Abu Zakariyya al-Uattasx, the Marinid king in Fez. 

• • 

The author of this apology seems to have felt that the 
fall of Granada during the reign of Boabdil was not a 
blow to be explained away in a short letter. For this 
reason he wrote an apology of great length and in two 
parts: poetry and prose. He named it: Al-Rawd al-<fltir 
al-Anfas fl al-Tawassul ila al-Mawla al-Imam Sultan Fas ; 
that is: "The sweet-smelling garden (by means of which) 
access is gained to the lord and imam, the sultan of 
Fez. n(1) 

The apparently deliberate length of this letter 
induced its writer to fill it with various quotes from 
Quranic verses and fradlths , poetic verses from different 

(1) See this letter in Nafh , vol. 4, pp. 529-548; Azhar , 
vol. 1, pp. 72-102. 
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Arabic literary periods, and prov/erbs and sayings of 
learned Arabs. He also provides a lot of historical 
information in this letter. It begins with a long ode of 
128 verses, the opening verse of which is the following: 
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"0 master of all kings; Arabs and non-Arabs; 
do observe the covenants established 
between us, in the way expected of you". 


At the beginning of this poem, Boabdil seeks shelter 
with the king of Fez, and explains to him the misfortunes 
which afflicted him and forced him to abandon Granada. He 
also mourns over the miserable end of his reign, saying: 
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Ue sought refuge with you, and what a 
great neighbour you are to him whom 
time has wronged so badly. 

Until his throne was lost against his 
will; yet indeed the most dire 
misfortune is that which happens 
against one’s will. 

It is an inevitable and accepted decree 
of God. Is there any possible change to 
God’s decrees]? 
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It is(the dark) nights, may God save you 
their assaults; They rage even against 
lions in the thickets. 

Ue were kings of extensive dominion in 
our lands, where we relaxed under the 
shady branches of pleasure gardens. 

Suddenly ue were awakened by the hard - 
hitting blows of the arrows of perdition. 

Death is most grievous for anyone hit by 
these arrows. 

Boabdil then beseeches the mercy and sympathy of the 
Moroccan ruler, and reminds him of the long-standing 
relations between Granada and Fez. He also portrays kingship 
as a sufficient reason for kings to help each other: 
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Preserve the deep-rooted relations ue 
maintained before, for kingship, to 
kings all over the earth, is like kinship. 
And treat us with the desired nobility of 
your person, be sympathetic to us and do 
not disappoint us. Forgive, and do not 
blame • 
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It seems that Boabdil was afraid that the king of Fez might 
have believed the rumours that the last Granadine king had 
collaborated with the Spaniards. He, therefore, tries to 
defend himself against these charges saying: 
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Do not blame me on account of uhat the 
slanderers have said. I did not do any 
wrong, despite the fact that the rumours 
against me are many. 

Ue could not uard off uhat was decreed, and 
ue did not wish for uhat has befallen us. 
Nor did ue like sailing in a dangerous 
sea. 

But he whose God ceases to support him 
is like a child uho has lost his mother 
Do not apportion blame for things 
decreed and planned by God. 

And forget about the past, because it is 
impossible to have it back; and accept 
our nobles among your servants. 

Have pity, o son of nobles, upon a 
dishonoured guest stopping at Fez. 


Many are the battles ue have fearlessly 
fought, when the horses were chewing at 
the bit. 


By God, our innermost hearts never carried 
any deception or ill will side by side with 
their sincerity. 


Al-<UqailI, on behalf of Boabdil, turns again to lamenting 
the loss of Granada and Nasrid rule in it. He then devotes 
a large part of this poem to the praise of King al-Uattasi. 
This long eulogy is probably intended to ease the expected 
anger of the king of Fez, and to make him accept Boabdil's 
apology and grant asylum to the homeless ousted king. Thus 
he praises the king of Fez for his generosity, protection 
of guests and refugees, and for his bravery and other 
virtues . 


times 


The prose section of Boabdil’s letter, about three 
as long as the poetical part, has nearly the same 


content 


Before the standard conventional introduction of 
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prayers to God and the Prophet, Boabdil asks uarmly for 
God's f orgiv/eness . After the introduction, Boabdil 
addresses the king of Fez uith obvious self-abasement. 

He expresses his confusion at meeting the king, then he 
tries to defend himself against the rumours spread 
against him by his people, accusing him of collaboration 
uith the enemies. Uhat follows is part of his elaborate 
defence of himself which, the reader might note, reveals 
mixed and confused feelings: 
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"... I am one uho seeks shelter with your 
eminence, clings to your dominion, hopes 
for the sympathy of your heart and your 
reputed fav/ours, kisses the soil under 
your feet and stammers in his attempt to 
open a conversation with you. Uhat can 
he say he uho has lost face, whose heart 
is timorous and uhose decreed fate cannot 
be excused by any apology or defence. But 
I say to you uhat I say to my God, with 
whom I am more presumptuous and whom I 
respect more: 0 God I am not so guiltless 
as not to seek pardon, nor so strong as 
not to seek support, but I am asking for 
favour, pardon and forgiveness. However, 

I do not deny my faults; I am the source 
of faults. I do not deny my sins, for I 
am a heap (lit. a mountain) of sins. To 
God I confess my faults and my failures, 
both the grave and the minor ones. I can 
accept anything, but not what is said by 
the slanderers who calumniate and 
exaggerate, and who are the mouthpiece of 
the Devil. An Arab dictum says "Curse me 
and speak the truth, but do not tell lies 
and fabrications". Am I the sort of 
person uho would dare to commit (such 
treachery) and multiply his sins, 
destroying himself and all his good works 
by forfeiting his faith and taking the 
side of the invading unbelievers?! nay I 
lose the irue path if that were my course 
of action. By God if I knew that one hair 
in my head favoured them I would cut it; 
nay, I would sever my head from my body 
and cut it into pieces. But the rabble at 
all times are usually against kings and 
conspire against them... And most of uhat 
you hear (from the rabble) is falsehood. 
It is the nature of all people-except for 
a few of the pious-to be drawn to false- 
hood. Ue have been charged with falsehood 
and with charges which are not levelled 
even against infidels and shameless 
profligates . 


The Granadine king goes on to refute the charges of his 
people. He says that he did not lose any possible opportunity 
to resist his enemies, and that the fall of Granada was a 
matter of God’s will which one cannot ward off. In his defence 
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of himself Boabdil says that he still had hopes for the 
Muslim reconquest of Andalusia: 
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... No matter how bad our present situation 
is, and despite short-sightedness, and our 
present sufferings, fears and complicated 
problems; despite losing our throne, lowering 
our flag and abandoning our home (lit. packing 
up our furniture) our misfortunes are easier 
than the misfortunes of others. There are ways 
out of serious calamities, and kindness can 
soften the attacks of the jealous. Until nou, 
ue have not lost hope of God's favours and ue 
have not missed the benefits of prayer which 
may bring extensive and continuous favours to 
our isolated party. ...”. 


The writer of this letter gives historical examples 
of God's intervention after the occurrence of disasters. He 
then blames "Time" for its deceptive nature. Boabdil, in 
this letter, tells the king of Fez that the king of Castile 
had granted him a fief in Andalusia, and that he refused the 
offer for religious reasons. Boabdil adds that he also 
received invitations from the eastern Muslim countries to 
go and settle there, and that he had refused, choosing Fez 
as his place of residence. He adds that he chose Fez because 
of the strong historical relations between the Andalusian 
and Moroccan Muslims, and because the ancestors of Boabdil 
had often advised their sons to seek help from the Marlnids 
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whenever they needed it. In this Boabdil is probably 
referring to the counsel given by Muhammad I, the first 

m 

Nasrid king in Granada, to his son Muhammad II.' ' 

• • 

Boabdil then prays to God that the Marlnid king will 
take pity on him and reject all calumnies made against 
him. Thus he goes on praising the Marlnid king and his 
tribe, offering himself as their vassal. This praise 
comprises about one third of the whole letter. 

(1) See Ohakhlra, p. 162. 



CHAPTER VI 


The Plain Characteristics of 
Granadine Literature 


This chapter is intended as a general survey and 
appraisal of the stylistic characteristics of Granadine 
literature, with special emphasis on the technical 
qualities of literary compositions dealing with the major 
political and martial events, since, as the preceding 
chapters might have shown, these events constitute the 
major preoccupations of Granadine literature during the 
period of Nasrid rule. The relationship between political 
life in Nasrid Granada and the development and stylistic 
qualities of this literature would, it is hoped, become 
clearer in the course of this chapter. 

I- Prolixity 

One major characteristic of literary compositions 
in Nasrid Granada is their prolixity, repeatedly exemplified 
by long odes, letters, maqamas , muwashshahs , zajals , 
wasiyyas , book introductions and various other elaborate 
poetical and prose compositions. Letters written in Nasrid 
Granada were of a remarkable length, and it is not unusual 
to find specimens occupying twenty to fifty pages of 
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( i ) 

average-sized paper.' ' Most of these lengthy letters 
concern political matters, and it uould seem that it 
was considered a mark of literary merit to write very 
long letters full of rhymed sentences, word-play, ingenious 
metaphors and aureate terms. In view of this the Granadine 
writers used all possible means of lengthening their 
letters. They used to circle around the one central idea 
and go back to it after an intentionally prolonged 
discourse of needless, and sometimes meaningless, 
circumlocutions. For the sake of producing lengthy letters 
Granadine writers applied themselves to writing long 
introductions, filling them with prayers and praise. They 
quoted in their letters early Arabic sayings , Quranic 
verses, hadlths , proverbs, pieces of poetry and any number 
of other quotations. Also in these letters are found 
references to places, persons, and historical events, as 
well as scientific allusions with which the writers intended 
to demonstrate their uide knowledge and learning. 

This elaborate form of composition of letters was 
also practised in a similar manner at the time in letters 
emanating from Baghdad, Cairo, Damascus, Fez and other 
Muslim capitals. 


(1) For examples see: Ta*rlf . pp. 959-1018; Nathlr 
Fara* id, pp. 256-288; Nafh, vol. 4, pp. 529-548; 
Azhar, vol. 1, pp. 72-102; Nafh, vol. 6, pp. 
360-379. 
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The degree of prolixity found in diplomatic letters 
emanating from the Nasrid court seems to have depended on 
the nature of the relationship between the sender and the 
addressee, and on hou much help the former hoped to secure 
from the latter. Letters sent to the kings of Fez, Tlemcen, 
and Tunisia, and to the tomb of the Prophet, were longer 
than those sent to distant kings in Egypt, Mecca and 
Medina, and to the Spanish kings. Ibn al-Khatib reports, 
for instance, that King Yusuf I of Granada became very 
anxious when the letters he received from the Moroccan king 
became brief; this prompted Ibn al-Khatib to write a poem 
to the secretary of the Moroccan court, complaining of the 
brevity of those letters, and enquiring as to the reason. 

In two verses of this poem Ibn al-Khatib says: v ' 

• ?J,I z$}\ <js 

i ? i^, \ • la » I 't' ^ • *'* ' ^ 

n How can your letters become brief, when 
glory holds such a wide domain in your 
country?^ 

And how can he economize with words 
he who grants everything generously, 
and without limits ?3 

This reveals that it was not only the Granadines 
who wrote long letters; the practice was common in other 
Islamic countries as well. It shows, too, that the length 
of these letters bore political implications. Letters sent 
from Granada to other Muslim countries were elaborate 


(1) Oiuan Lisin, p. 298 
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because Granada was in need of their aid in the struggle 
against the Spaniards. This need had to be explained at 
length, uith equally long prayers and praise for the 
Muslim kings whose aid was sought. 

On the other hand, letters despatched from Granada 
to Spanish kings were usually brief. These letters were 
directed to monarchs of a different religion and beliefs, 
so that long preambles of praise for the Prophet Muhammad 
and for God were unnecessary. In the case of the Spanish 
kings the Granadine writers could dispense uith the various 
honorific titles which were used to describe Muslim 
monarchs, such as n haml himl al-Islam w n hazim al-a*adl n 
^ amlr al-mu’minin n ’’ al-mu.i ahid n . . . etc.; Granadine writers 
could not use such phrases to describe the Spanish kings. 

The Spaniards were perhaps unused to Arabic long-windedness, 
word-play and the use of synonymous phrases and sentences, 
and therefore the Granadine court writers would avoid these 
in their letters to Spanish rulers. Besides, the subject- 
matter of the letters sent to Spanish rulers differed from 
that of the communications sent to Muslim countries. Most 
of the former were either complaints about Spanish aggression 
against Granada or against Granadine subjects, or requests 
for the renewal of peace treaties. Finally, the brevity of 
letters sent from Granada to Spanish rulers confirms the 
view that the length of Nasrid letters depended on the 
closeness of the Nasrid kings’ relationships uith the rulers 
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addressed. 


As has been mentioned before, prolixity was not 
restricted to letters, but was a marked feature of all 
other compositions, whether in poetry or prose. 

In prose uorks we often find book-length 

introductions full of prayers and honorific titles, which 

( 1 ) 

give scope to many rhetorical embellishments.' ’ 

The maqama genre in Nasrid Granada, though imitating 
the early Eastern Arabic maqamas of al-Hamadhanl and al - 
Hariri, was also characterised by excessive length. There 
are, also, many lengthy khutbas, wasiyyas and even tomb 
inscriptions in the same style. 


As for poetry, most poems written as eulogies, 
elegies, and as descriptions of national and religious 
occasions, or concerning affairs of state or of the monarch, 
are very long. The usual number of verses found in such 
odes < ranges between 60 to 150. Every distinguished 
Granadine writer seems to have written these long odes; 

Ibn Zamrak, Ibn al-Hajj al-Numairl, Ibn al-Khatib and Ibn 

• • 

*Asim are but a few examples. It seems that the length of 
these odes amounted in itself to a virtue. On account of 
this, Ibn al-Hajj al-Numairl praises king Muhammad \1 for the 


(1) For example see: Rihlat al-Balaui , vol. 1, pp 
141-143; Qanna, pp. ’1-3. 
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( 1 \ 

latt8r’s skill in this kind of composition.' 1 Such 
prolixity affected the art of the muuashshah also. In 
the pre-Nasrid era, it was subject to strict conventions 
and rules, especially concerning the number of strophes, 
which were restricted to seven at most. The authors of 
muuashshahs in Nasrid Granada, however, ignored this rule, 
and wrote muuashshahs with a varied number of strophes. 

Ibn Zamrak, Ibn al-Khatlb and Malik Ibn al-Murahhal al - 

• • • 

MalaqI may be quoted as writers of long muuashshahs 

Such lengthy style is characteristic too of the za jal 

( 3 ^ 

genre; there is a zajal of 51 strophes.' ' 


The probable reason for the length of these 
muwashshahs and za.j als in Nasrid Granada is the need to 
match the length of odes and letters. The nature of 
Granadine interests and carss at the time may have 
necessitated a lengthening of literary compositions, 
especially those works dealing with national concerns. 
Those matters discussed by Ibn al-Khatlb in his muuashshah 
beginning: 




Qara* in. p. 43. 

For examples see: Nafh, vol. 7, pp. 453-459, 
256 411-14. ^ 

" Unzayal Hispanique ," Al-flndalus , vol. 6, 194' 


240 - 

» PP* 
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( 1 ) 

cannot be dealt with in only six strophes.' • The same 
argument holds good for odes, since the treatment and 
comment on the political and martial events which took 
place in Nasrid Granada could not be encapsulated into 
short, brief fragments. The escape of Muhammad V to 
Fez in 760 / 1358 and the recovery of his throne in 
Granada in 763 / 1361 were described in two long 
poems by Ibn al-Khatlb. The first poem was recited by 
the poet before the king of Fez, Abu Salim al-Marini, 
begging him to protect Muhammad \J and to help him recover 
his throne. In the other ode Ibn al-Khatlb describes 
and celebrates the victorious return to Granada of the 
dethroned king.^ 1 2 3 ^ Both of these odes are of considerable 
length, since the first was an effort to convince the 
Marinid king of the need to help the ousted Nasrid king, 
while the other was meant to express the great joy of the 
king’s secretary and companion at the recovery of the throne. 
Literary compositions describing political and martial 
events were often written in a narrative style and were 
characterised by long-windedness and irrelevant detail. 


1) Nafh , vol. 7, pp. 11^14. 

2) See * this poem in A*mal . vol. 2, pp. 359-360; Lamha , 
pp. 122-125, Mbar , vol. 7,_pp. 638-642; AzharT * 
vol. 1, pp. 1 y6-2U0 A Istiqsa* , vol. 4, pp“ y- 1 2 . 

See this ode in Nuf ada , pp. 287-297; Nafh , vol. 6, 
pp. 478-480; Azhar, vol. 1, pp. 262-264. * 


(3) 
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II- Excessive Use of Rhetorical Conceits* 


One of the most obvious characteristics of Nasrid 
Granadine literature is the excessive use of rhetorical 
effects. There was a marked interest in the use of 
embellishments such as rhyme, balanced parallelistic 
sentences, and synonyms, and a similar obsession with 
other rhetorical refinements such as jinas (paronomasia), 
tawriya (pun), tibaq (antithesis) and various other kinds 
of word-play .These elements are a marked feature of both 
poetry and prose, and, in order to make full use of them, 
writers often went to the extent of sacrificing clarity 
of meaning. The spread of this type of writing led to the 
compilation of many books on Arabic rhetorics. Ibn Zarqala 
wrote a special commentary on the art of tawriya in the 
poetry of his teacher Abu 3a*far Ahmad Ibn Khatima, and 
entitled it: R^iq al-Tahliya fl Fa*iq al-Tawriya . Among 

the books written by Ibn al-Hajj al-Numairl is a book on 

( 1 ) 

tawriya , v ' and a second book on other rhetorical 

( 2 } 

techniques.' 1 Ibn Hayyan, a famous Granadine grammarian, 
wrote a book on rhetoric entitled Khulasat al-Tabyan fl 
*Ilmay al-Badl* ual-Bayan . ' Isma 4 Il Ibn Yusuf Ibn al - 
Ahmar, who produced a number of works on the literary life 
of Granada and Morocco in the 14th century, prefaced his 

S I) Ihata, vol. 1, p. 346. 

2) rbifl, p. 347. 

3) UafI , vol. 5, p. 281. 
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book Nathlr al-3uman with a chapter on rhetorical 
embellishments. 

Fine prose in Granada often incorporated rhyme, 

and this phenomenon influenced historical, religious 

and critical works. Although rhymed prose was known in 

the pre-Islamic period, and was characteristic of many 

prose works throughout the history of Arabic literature, 

it appears to have become an essential requirement of 

literary composition in Granada, to such an extent that 

it was judged unusual for any Granadine writer to write 

in unrhymed prose. Ibn Khaldun confirms this phenomenon 

by saying that the unrhymed letters he used to urite were 

thought unusual by Granadine and north African men of 

( 1 ) 

letters. ' ’ Granadine writers, however, displayed great 
sophistication in composing in rhymed prose. In a letter 
written by Ibn al-Khatlb, on behalf of King Yusuf I, to 
King Abu *Inan al-Marinl of Morocco, the author rhymes 

every four or five sentences with one of the letters of 

( 2 ) 

the Alphabet consecutively.' ' 

Another widespread rhetorical effect used in 
Granadine literature is the art of al-t awriya ( i.e. 


(1) Ta*rlf , p. 864. 

(2) See this letter in Kunisa. pp. 75-79. The same word - 
play occurs in other literary genres, see for instance 
a muwashshaha of Malik Ibn al-Murahhal in Naf h , vol. 

7, pp. 453-459. * * *" 
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the pun or the double entei.dre ). Although the style of 

double entendre was widespread in Granadine literature 

and was paid a remarkable degree of attention by Granadine 

writers, both poets and prose writers, they would still 

claim that this style was originally transmitted to 

Andalusia from the East. They often introduced verses 

containing tawriya with such phrases as " ^ I 1 1 |_ ^ ^ * 

(i.e. And from what I wrote in the Eastern Arabic style 

. In fact this style had been used early in the sixth 

and seventh centuries of the Hijra in Egypt and Syria, as 

attested by the prose works of al-Qadl al-Fadil (d. 596 

A.H./1099 A.D.) al- k Imad al-Asfahanl and others, many 

Granadine writers appear to have liked tawriya , and used 

it extensively in their poetry and prose. Ibn al-Jayyab, 

Abu al-Barakat al-Balaflql, Ibn Zamrak, Ibn al-Khatlb, Ibn 

Khatima and Ibn Duzaiy, to name but a feu, used the 

technique in their compositions. Some of their skill in 

word-play depended on the extensive use of tawriya , and 

Abu 3a*far al-Tanjall, one of the eighth/fourteenth century 

Granadine writers, wrote a khutba in which he used tawriya 

to quote the names of all the suras of the Quran in the 

(2 ) 

same sequence as they occur.' ' Some puns constituted 

(1) The Eastern Arabic authors were interested in this 
art and they_compiled many books on it such as: 

Fadd al-Khitam <an al-Tawriya wal-Istikhdam by 
Salflh al-Dln al-Safadl, and the book_entitled Kashf 
al-Litham * an al-Tawriya wal-Istikhdam by Ibn Huj ja 
al-Hamaul. 

(2) See*this khutba in Nafh, vol. 7, pp. 335-337. 
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oblique references to the titles of famous Arabic books. 
Abu *Abd Allah Muhammad Ibn 3uzaiy wrote a letter to Abu 


(D 


<lnln al-Marlnl congratulating him on the recovery of his 

son Abu Zayyan, using in the letter expressions which 

echoed, by implication, titles of well-known Arabic booksi 

The use of tawriya in such a way may have been intended by 

the writers to demonstrate their acquaintance with Arabic 

books and the extent of their learning, besides their skill 

in the art of tawriya itself. This art, however, played 

its part in forming the literary taste of the Granadine 

people. Ibn Zarqala, for instance, says that poetry 

containing tawriya is the best, and that it testifies to 

( 2 ) 

its author f s eloquence and mastery of the poetic art:' 1 2 
£ jk j OaJ 1 JL) Ma-w UoJ « X a . .. v j I Is-* ^ • 


-On the other hand, Granadine writers, by adopting tawriya 
and mastering the variations of its use, may have wished 
to use it as a form of diversion or entertainment for their 
readers, because clever variations in the manipulation of 
tawriya would make the reader admire the whole technique, 
and the way it was used in any particular context. Thus 
it would appear that the frequent use of tawriya by Granadine 
writers was ideally suited to the lively nature of the 
Andalusian people, and especially at a time when such a 


(1) See Azhar, vol._3, p. 198. And for other examples 
see: Nathir Fara’idjpp. 3974 399. 

(2) Ra*jq, p. 29. 
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nature was oppressed by fears and anxieties resulting 
from the Granadine-Spanish conflict. 

For the purpose of entertainment, too, the 

composition of riddles in verse form became popular in 

Granada, and it is reported that Ibn al-Jayylb was 

( 1 \ 

skilled in this type of poetry.' ' 

Personification and similes uere also common in 
the literature of the period, especially in satire, 
mockery and gloating over the Spaniards* defeats. They 
uere also used on a large scale in letters and poems 
appealing for military aid. Poets and men of letters in 
Granada depicted Andalusian mosques as speaking and 
uailing, the Spanish crosses as having arms which could 
spread over Muslim lands, and all this, in order to 
convey a more striking picture to their Muslim readers 
of the danger of impending events. 

Various other forms of word-play figure in 

Granadine Muslim literature. Abu Yahya Muhammad Ibn *Asim, 

• • • 

who died in 888 / 1483 wrote a long poem in praise 

of King Abu al-Hajjaj Yusuf Ibn Nasr. He wrote some uords 

• • 

of each verse in red ink, and these, read together, formed 
a second poem within the poem, while other uords in green 

(1) See examples of his riddles in verse in Nafh, vol. 

5, pp. 443-445 & 450-454. * 
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ink, formed yet a third poem. At the same time the 
remaining words, after each of the poems in coloured 

( i ) 

ink uas read separately, formed two muwashshahs . ' ' 

Many poems and prose compositions can be found in which 
word-play centres on accordance of sound or letters, or 
the avoidance of a certain sound. For example, Ibn 
Khatima, in his dluan, introduced a poem sent to him 
by Abu ‘Abd Allah Ibn Ouzaiy ( d. 758 / 1356 ), in 
which the latter avoided the use of the sound "R" n j n 
because he suffered from a speech defect relating to 
this sound. His lisp made him pronounce the tt R n as "GH" 

(£_).^) ib n Khltima replied with a similar poem, 

avoiding the sound "R” and using the sound ”Z ,T ( j) instead. 1 2 3 4 5 

In the same way Ahmad Ibn al-Hasan al-Zayyat al-Kala*I 

• • 

( d. 728 / 1327 ) delivered a khutba in which he avoided 

the letter (A).^^ Abu Muhammad Ibn al-Murabi* al-Azdl, an 
eighth/fourteenth century Granadine writer, composed 
poems using unpointed letters (letters with no diacritical 
points). He also wrote poems in which he only used pointed 
letters, and produced some verses in which the words 

{ 5 ) 

consist alternately of pointed and unpointed letters.' 7 
This particular type of word-play is found in earlier literary 
periods, and was perhaps first given currency in the 


(1) See this poem in Azhar , vol. 1, pp. 146-157. 

(2) Dluan Ibn Khatima . pp. 188-190. 

(3) Ibid, pp. 191-193. 

(4) Ihata , vol. 1, pp. 290-293. 

(5) Nafti , vol. 6, p. 104. 
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assemblies of al-Harirl in the Arab East.^ 1 ) Ibn al - 
Khatlb practised this type of uord-play; he wrote a 
letter to Abu *Inan al-Marlnl, king of Morocco, using 
the letter ”S” in every word.' ' Ibn Juzaiy (d. 

758 / 1356 ) the secretary of Abu *lnln, replied with 
a letter in the same style, using the sound ”S” in 

(3 \ 

almost every word.' ' It is worthwhile noting, however, 
that this sort of homogeneity, and especially in the 
use of sibilants, is traceable to earlier Eastern Arabic 
writing. ^ 

Most Granadine literary compositions are a display 
of rhetorical artifices, and they are full of alliteration, 
assonance, rhyme, paronomasia, verbal conceits and other 
forms of play upon words. As it has already been remarked 
above, a tendency towards the use of these rhetorical 
figures is traceable to much earlier Arabic writing in the 
East. In Nasrid Granada, as in other Muslim countries of 
the time, these conceits were equated with literary merit, 
and literary composition lacking in them would have been 
disregarded or overlooked by literary critics. Some relation- 
ship between this excessive literary artifice and the social 


(1) See maqama No. 46 of al-Harirl known as al-Maqama 
al-Halabiyya . See also: Rharldat al-Qasr of al- Isf ahanl , 
volt 2 ] pp . 458-486. Ed . S • Al-Faisal, 'Damascus, *1959. 

(2) Nathlr Fara 1 id , p. 288. 

(3) I bid, pT“3oTT" ^ 

(4) See maqama No. 46 of al-Harirl 
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life of Granada is perhaps possible to discern. Life 

in Granada* one might say* was itself a mixture of 

flamboyance and pomp* and particularly in the court 

circles* where the prominent men of letters usually 

resided. The beauty of nature* luxury* leisure* clutural 

( 1} 

variety and a sophisticated life-style,' ' can all be 
said to have been contributing factors* in one way or 
another, to artifice and sophistication in literature. 

This excessive aritifice is more generally observed in 
literature written on personal or individual concerns and 
themes, and occurs on a lesser scale in literary 
compositions dealing with serious political* or national 
subjects. But despite this* and the fact that a feu 
literary compositions relating to political matters 
dispensed with literary artifice, adherence to it may still 
be seen, to varying extents, in literary compositions 
dealing with the most serious political matters and crises. 

Tibaq (antithesis), figured prominently in 
compositions on political themes. The Granadine-Spanish 
conflict proved to be an ideal subject-matter for 
embellishment with this figure of speech. This is because 


(1) See Iha_ta, vol. 1* pp. 138-139; Lamha. p. 40. 

(2) A provable factor contributing to the increasing 
interest in embellishment in Arabic literature 
was the change in the social life of the Arabs 
following their conquest of lands with varied 
characters, nature* soil and wealth. Thus, the 
more socially and naturally varied the conquered 
land was* the more embellished and refined the 
literature of its Arab conquerors became* in 
order to match the new environment. 
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every aspect of the conflict had two sides to it, the 
Spanish and the Granadine. Granadine writers used also 
to stress the difference or contrast between the 
glorious Muslim past in Spain and the situation they 
had come to during the Nasrid era. Parallelistic 
sentences balanced in contrast were quite common in such 
a context. 

However, the use of these rhetorical figures, 

collectively classified under the Arabic term badi* , was 

greatly admired by the Granadine people, and was seen as 

an essential aspect of literary writing. IsmI 4 il Ibn Yusuf 

Ibn al-Ahmar refers to this in his book Nathlr al-Ouman 

( 1 ) 

saying:' ' 

4-tli llu o 15 ! <L I j jjL*J I dU j ^ Uj dil. • • • 

” • • • 3J ^ 3 jU’il I ^ 

"He who becomes a master (of badl* ) is 
a distinguished writer, and he whose 
writing is bereft of it is undoubtedly 
one who can achieve no excellence. 

Ill- The Conventional Nature of Granadine Literature 

The widespread rhetorical artifice in Granadine 
literature is but one example of the continuity of those 
literary traditions found in earlier literature in the 
Arab East-. Other aspects of this continuity are also 
present in Granadine literary compositions, as the following 


( 1 ) 


Nathlr. p . 51 
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pages will shou. Adherence to literary conventions and 
maintenance of established literary forms are fundamental 
to Granadine literature, and are also characteristic of 
Arabic literature as a whole throughout its history. 

Granadine poets and writers imitated Eastern Arabic 
literary works in almost every aspect, adhering to the 
style and even the phraseology of the works they imitated. 
The Granadine poet never hesitated to fashion his 
composition according to a prevailing type, and to repeat 
this continually without any striving after originality. 
Granadine writers, like other Arabic writers of different 
periods and countries, were content to produce variations 
upon a single themej differences existed merely in the 
treatment of the theme. 

Those qualities peculiar to ancient Arabic literature, 
in both content and form, served as the accepted pattern of 
true literature. The technique and subjects of the several 
constituent parts of the qasida were maintained in Granadine 
literature, and influences upon Granadine poets and writers 
could often be traced to previous, and mostly Eastern Arab 
poets and writers. Yahya Ibn Hudhail, for example, is 
reported to have written poetry similar to that of Ibn 
Uasil al-Hamawi, a Syrian poet, historian and philosopher 


O) 


Gibb, p. 18, Adler, p. 14 and p. 35 
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who died in 697 / 1297.' ' The resemblance between the two 
poets stems possibly from the fact that their poetry was influenc- 
ed by their philosophical training. <Umar al-Zaj jal al-Malaql, too, 

is said to have been inspired by al-Mafarri’s witty style in 

( 2 ) 

poetry.' 'The famous Arabic poets of the East were often quoted as 

( 3 ) 

being the most august example for Granadine writers; 'Another way 
of imitating Arabic literature in the East was to follow the 
stylistic pattern of a famous poem, keeping its poetical metre and 
rhyme in the form of Mu<arada (Parody). Many Granadine poets 
imitated the poems of Imru’u al-Qais^^Abu Tammam^^Abu Nuuas,^^ 
al-Harlri ^ ^ and othersl*^The Granadine writers followed Eastern 
Arab authors in style, themes, forms and even in the use of 
archaic vocabulary and images, in addition to making frequent 
reference to place names in the Arab East and extensively 
quoting Eastern Arab poetry and prose. Garcia Gomez 

maintains that Granadine literature was copied from earlier 


(1) Nathir Fara’id, p. 320. (2) Azhar , vol. 1, p. 132. 

(3) See Nathir Fara 1 * * * * * * 8 id pp. 316-317 and 320-321 . 

(4) I hat a~ ^ vol . 1 , p . 159. (5) Naf h , vol. 6, pp . 1 95-201 . 

(6) ' DiuSn Lisan , p. 6484 Naf h, vol. 5, p. 495. 

(7) Nafh , vol. 2, p. 195. 

(*) Similarities could be traced between the Granadine poets’ 
description of victories and al-Mutanabbi’ s description of 
Sayf al-Oawla’s victories. In both cases the poets celebrated 
the victories, praised the ruler concerned, described the 
squadrons and weapons and gloated over the defeat of the 
enemy in elaborate qasldas and in eloquent and often pompous 
expressions. But while the Granadine poets did all this 
because of their commitment or devotion to their country 
which was in a grave political situation, al-Mut anabbi was 
perhaps committed to his own personal feeling of grandeur. 
Unlike the Granadine poets, he did not belong to the country 
which victories he celebrated in his poetry(See the article by 
3 .D .Latham :"Towards a Better Understanding of al-Mutanabbi ’ s 
Poem on the Battle of al-yadath” in 3oural of Arabic Literature, 

vol. X, 1979, pp. 1-22). 

(8) Quoting earlier Arabic literature is among the literary habits 
adhered to by Granadine writers. They quoted verses and hemis- 
tichs, Quranic v erses, fr adit hs , adages , and proverbs .Such 
quotations were usually placed in a suitable context, giving 
them a new nuance. By this kind of quoting the writers may 
have wanted to display their wide range of learning. 
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( 1 ) 

Arabic literature.' ' Levi Provenjal voices the same idea 

uhen he says that Andalusian literature, including that 

of the Nasrid period, was in general an imitation of 

Eastern Arabic literature, and that the degree of excellence 

of any Andalusian literary piece depended on hou successfully 

(2 ) 

the Andalusian writer could imitate an Eastern counterpart; ' 
Shauql Daif suggests that Andalusian literature after the 
eleventh century became fossilized, emerging as simply a 

[’l \ 

repetition of the literature of earlier periods. Granadine 
literary critics, however, voice a slightly different point of 
view. Ibn Zarqala admits that literature is an inherited art, 
and that the Arabs inherited it like sons from their fathers. 
In his time he says they were still clinging to established 
literary traditions, but he adds that the literature of each 
generation and country has to be influenced by its own 
environment : ^ ^ 

I ( <1 SL£ J I ^ J i - l >» U. l> - — I— J I {Jjz 

" * * f-t-i jj* O* ^ ^ p-s o* ^ ^ 

Abu *Abd Allah Ibn fluhammad Ibn Guzaiy of Granada seems 
annoyed by a versifier who used to imitate and quote from 
many of the compositions of previous poets, and he satirizes 
this versifier in the following verses:^^ 


Gomez, p. 72. 

2) Levi Provengal, p. 18. 

3} Al-Fann ua Madhahibuhu, p. 171. 

4) fta 1 iq, p . 71 . G.j. Mdler says in this connection :The 
poetry of Moorish Spain differs upon the whole but 
little, either in point of form or character, from 
that of the East, except perhaps as far as it was 
modified imperceptibly by the influence of climate 
and of sky.. Adler, pp. 24-25. 

Ihata, MS, fol. 81. 


(5) 
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L aL L J>*J • Lj— 
JJUt^ 





aJ^^JI ^1 J>jl ^-ajl 


Ibn al-Khatlb, also, starts one of his congratulatory 
poems to king Muhammad Ibn Ismi*il Ibn Faraj in 


732 / 1331 with a description of wine, urging himself 

not to start poems by wailing on the abandoned sites of 

( 1 ) 

a lover’s encampment, or with romantic verses, sayingi ’ 

t» |k j ^ jj I ^ I ( J L <il lj I « V l fr l ^ J 


Ue should note that this inclination to abandon 
love preludes is found among some famous Granadine 
eulogists, who devoted most of their work to praising the 
Granadine kings. This would show that the eulogy was 
highly formalised and that its rules had to be perfectly 
adhered to by the court eulogists. This factor would in 
turn have subjected Granadine poets to Eastern influences. 


It seems, also, that Granadine literature was not 
influenced by the literature of a particular area or 
period only. The imitation was a way of showing esteem to 
the excellent literary compositions of former years, no 
matter from where these came. Besides imitating early 
Eastern literary works, many literary compositions in Granada 
also tried to emulate the patterns laid down by earlier 
Andalusian writers. Ibn Zamrak, the famous Granadine eulogist. 


(1) Olwan Lisan. p. 327. 
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is described in many sources as: rt Khafajiyy al-naz c a n ^^ 

(i.e. He follows the example of Ibn Khafaja, the 

Sevillian eleventh century poet uho used to describe 

gardens and the beauty of nature in his poetry). Granadine 

writers and poets often used the mu*arada (parody) style 

in their imitation of previous Andalusian poets and 

writers, especially in compositions dealing with national 

( 2 ) 

concerns.' • 


Granadine Literary critics, did not restrict them- 
selves to pointing out the resemblance between Andalusian 
and Eastern Arab poets; they also spoke of the affinities 
between the work of Granadine poets and that of former 
Andalusian poets. It was on account of this that Ibn 

Zamrak was likened to Ibn Khafaja, and Abu Yahya Ibn 

“ ▼ f 3 1 

< Asim was called Ibn al-Khatib the second.' ' One reason 


• • 

for clinging to Eastern Arabic tradition is possibly the 
fact that the Granadine writers, uho had witnessed a 
period of weakness, decline and ultimate collapse in Arab 
power in Andalusia, may have wished to recall in this way 
the glorious past of the Arabs in the East, where their 
ancestors were writing under conditions of political and 
military ascendancy. For the same reason they also imitated, 
previous Andalusian writers uho had lived in Andalusia 
when the Arabs were still powerful and victorious. Granadine 


(1) Ihata, vol._2, p. 303; Nafh, vol. 6, p. 75, vol. 7, 
pi 1 47; Azhar, vol. 2, pT 5\ 

(21 See_above, p. 267 and no. 1, p. 243. 

(3) Azhar, vol. 2, p. 186. 
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writers may have also wished to remember the lands of their 
origin in Arabia, Syria and Iraq, and thus continued to 
refer to Eastern placenames in their poems. They were living 
at the distant extremity of the Islamic and Arab world, and 
they probably had a strong longing for the Arab lands in the 
East. But, as it was not easy to travel there, they kept 
recalling the names of towns, places, women and plants of 
the Eastern lands. Such feelings seem to have become stronger 
and more obvious as the Granadines anticipated the end of 
their presence in Spain, which made them look back to their 
first homeland and remember the glory and dingnity which their 
ancestors maintained there. 

These feelings made the love preludes and the elegiac 
reminiscences of Granadine poems carry profound dimensions 
quite different from those originally found in the Eastern 
odes. The preludes of the Granadine poems, although very 
similar to Eastern preludes, even in repeating the same names 
of persons and places and in the phraseology used, gained a 
certain depth of feeling by bringing together the past and 
the present, and by making the Granadine poet express his 
nostalgia and sadness through various allusions. Political 
life in Granada and the decline of Muslim power there, 
coupled with a quick succession of events all pointing in the 
same direction, may have caused the Granadines' commitment to 
inherited literary formulae. Perhaps the quick succession of 
events gave them no time to change the tradition. 
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Granadine uriters did not merely observe literary 

conventions. They devoted themselves to the inherited and 

established rules uith utter conformity and regularity. 

They abided strictly by the conventions of inherited 

literary genres, and canonized the themes treated in them. 

The treatment of each literary theme was subjected to 

arbitrary laus which were observed by Granadine uriters 

as if sacred and inviolable. Standardised formulae, ideas, 

and often phraseology were adhered to. This phenomenon is 

obvious in those literary compositions describing Granadine 

military victories and defeats, as well as in appeals for 

help against the Spaniards, as has already been pointed out 

r i > 

in previous chapters.' ' It is also discernible in literature 
relating to national and religious occasions and festivities. 

Subsidiary poetic categories gradually branched off 

from the well-known classical and post-classical divisions, 

and developed their own individual distinctive character. 

- - (2 1 

Themes or subsections, with designations like sabuhiyyat , ' ' 


1) See above, pp. 121, 221 4 299. 

2) fll-sabuhiyyat is a particular form of panegyric poems 
and’ muwSshshahs starting usually uith a description 
of nature at the time of daybreak and sunrise, and 
they might have been recited before kings in the 
morning. 

Modern analysts attribute this art to Ibn Zamrak 
only (see Palencia, p. 166, El Reino de Granada en La 
epoca de Muhammad V, by Dr. Ahmad Mu j 1 3r al-Abb&di, p". 
194 Madrid, 1973), but it is uorth mentioning that 
Ibn Zamrak learned this form from_his shaikh Ibn al - 
Khatlb who wrote similar sabuhiyyat (For the 
sabuhiyyat of Ibn al-Khatib see: Naffr , vol. 7 2 p. 66 4 
86; DIwan~Lisln , p. 365. And for the sabuhiyyat of 
Ibn Zamrak see: Nafh, vol. 7, p. 207, 239J 246, 249 4 
251). There are however many poems and verses written = 
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*Idiyyat « ^ ^ miladiyyat , mawludiyyat . ^ ^ i ^dhariyyat , ^ ^ 

the congratulation of kings after their recovery from 

illness, or recieving them on their visits to cities, 

celebrating the addition of neu halls to the Alhambra 

( 4 ) 

palace, v ’ The acknowledgement of military and financial 
aid to Granada, diplomatic letters, and many other subjects 
appeared as neu categories of poetry or prose of an 
independent character* Each of these was subjected to 
strict and inviolable rules* Pointing out the distinctive 
conventions of each one of these subsidiary categories 
would need a special study, and although the distinctive 
elements of particular categories such as literature on 


= on the theme of daybreak and sunrise in early Eastern 
Arabic poetry, in the Andalusian poetry, and in 
za jals and muwashshahs written before the Na§rid era, 
and in Galician-Portuguese and Castilian literature, 
in the form of albas and alboradas which were popular 
in the 13th century in Spain. But none of these are 
panegyrics and they just associate dawn or sunrise 
with the drinking of wine, the lovers' meetings, the 
lovers* separation or waging raids on enemies* 

Palencia, however, quotes ftenendez Pidal where he 
suggests that the description of the lovers' separation 
at dawn in Arabic literature in Spain is an unusual 
phenomenon in Arabic literature* ( Palencia, p. 155). 

(1) Congratulatory poems recited before kings on the 
occasions of *Td al-Fitr , *Id al-Adha , and al-Najruz * 

For examples of this genre see Ibn al-Jayylb, pp. 
163-1684169-170; Diwan Lisan. op. 231, 267, 401, 405, 
429, * * *| p • 50; vol* 2, p * 111; 

vol* 7,pp^ 1 7 i A 208 * 

(2) Congratulatory eulogies written on the occasion of the 
birth of_a prince. See for examples Diwan Lisan, pp* 2464 
579; Qara' in, p. 9; Naf h, vol. 7, p. 210* 

(3) Poems congratulating kings on the occasion of the 
circumcision of their sons. For some examples see Azhar , 
vol. 2,pp. 74 A81-; Nafb, vol. 7, pp. 183-188, 188-135 A 
195-206. 

(4) See_examples in Ibn al-3ayylb,p p. 153, 154 4156; Olwln 
Lisan, p. 398; Naffr, vol. 7, p. 216. 
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victory or defeat, and appeals for help are examined in 

previous chapters, it is useful to deal in some detail here 

with one specific category al-miladiyyat and this, it is 

hoped would help to illustrate similar developments in other 

categories. This subsection of poetic eulogies refers to 

those poems which celebrate the anniversary of the birthday 

of the Prophet Muhammad. This category was not common before 

the 13th century, when Muslims both in north Africa and 

Granada started to celebrate the occasion. As mentioned before, 

celebrations on this occasion were held in many places in 

( 1 1 

Granada, especially in the Alhambra palaces. v 1 Part of the 
celebration entailed the recitation of poems or odes which were 
known as " mlladiyylt " before the Nasrid kings and the other 
participants. Many poems were written on this occasion every 
year, and gradually each year's mlladiyylt developed into a 
reproduction of the mlladiyylt of previous years, resulting in 
the formulation of certain mechanical rules and conventions for 
the mlladiyylt . Every mlladiyya poem starts with an expression 
of longing to visit the tomb of the Prophet, and such a prelude 
is usually full of archaic vocabulary, with references to 
Arabian towns, and descriptions of journeys on camel back in the 
desert. Then the poet praises the Prophet for the qualities and 
virtues he had, tells of his life from birth to death, 
enumerating his miracles. After that the poet praises the 

Prophet's family and companions, highlighting their struggle 
against their enemies and for the sake of Islam. Then the 


(1) Katiba, p. 252; Ta<rlf, p. 881; Azhlr. vol.1.n.245. 
vol. 2, p. 173. 
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poet digresses to praise the Nasrid king, usually by 
saying that the Nasrid kings of Granada uere descendants 
of the Prophet's supporters, the Ansar . In another part 
of each mlladiyya the poet prays for the Prophet, his 
family, his companions, and "his later followers," the 
Nasrid kings, and then asks the Prophet to intercede with 
God to help the Granadines in their struggle against the 
Spaniards. Some miladiyyat also contain a description of 
the celebrations. Observing all these conventions led to 
a boring repetition of particular ideas, images, phrases, 
and commonplaces. The pattern became stereotyped, and each 
neu poem uas simply a faithful reproduction of the set 

( i') 

pattern. v ' 


A conspicuous example of the customary adherence to 
established literary rules in Granadine literature is found 
in the introductions of diplomatic letters emanating from 
the Nasrid court, and addressed to other Muslim rulers. These 
letters constitute a major part of the literary output of 
Nasrid Granada, and they almost all follou one pattern with 
set formulae and conventions, having only slight differences 
according to the exact purport of each letter and the rank 
of the addressee. 

Every one of the diplomatic letters sent to Muslim 
rulers concerning political matters consists of tuo major 

For examples of miladiyyat see Diuan Lisan .pp. 367, 
388, 4714479; Qara 1 i n,pp ♦ 36457; Azhar, vol. 2, p. 
96-; Nafh, vol. ?, p. 179, 


(D 
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parts: a conventional introduction, followed by the main 
business of the letter. The introduction was almost 
always designed to accord with the main subject, so 
much so that one could discern the main purpose of any 
letter by reading its introduction only. But, despite the 
variation in the introductions according to the subject - 
matter, the writers did not try to overstep certain 
conventions of the set formulae. The introduction itself 
had to be divided into several sections. The first of 
these contained the name of the sender (when the letter 
was sent to the Granadine people or Granadine officials) 
or the name of the addressee (when the letter was sent to 
kings, rulers or other important persons). The names of 
the addressees, when they were rulers or other eminent 
people, were usually preceded by honorific titles varying 
according to the rank of the ruler. All letters sent to 
north African kings started with the names of those kings 
preceded by the word ^ al-maqam" (i.e. The owner of 
dignity...). This opening formula was always followed by 
praises and the honorific titles of the addressee; then 
came fulsome mention of the addressee’s favours to Granada 
and Islam. If he were the same age as the sender, he was 
usually addressed as " mahalla akhlna w (i.e. in the same 
status as our brother), and, if he were older than the 
sender, as ” mahalla walidina w (i.e. in the same status as 
our father). Were he younger than the sender he was usually 

called "mahalla waladina" (i.e. in the same status as our 

1 " ■ ' 

son). This section was usually followed by well-wishing and 
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a lengthy list of the honorific titles of the addressee 
and those of his fathers and ancestors. This part usually 
occupied at least half a page. After that came the name 
of the Nasrid king on whose behalf the letter was 
written, preceded by the formula n mu*azzimi qadrihi 1 * 

(i.e. who praises (your) dignity) and followed with some 
prayers for the sender. This emphasis on the name of the 
addressee, as well as the prayers for his well-being, the 
apportionment of honorific titles to him and his ancestors, 
and the practice of giving him the same status as the 
closest relatives of the sender, were formulae deliberately 
used in the hope that they would help to secure military 
aid for Granada from the king who would receive the letter, 
or at least reflect the need of Granada for such help from 
the monarch concerned. 

The second section of these introductions was 
devoted to the praise of God and the Prophet Muhammad. It 
started with the formula " amma ba*da hamdillah 11 (i.e. and 
then after praising God), followed by an enumeration of 
reasons for His being worthy of praise. These reasons were 
mostly derived from the subject-matter of the letter. The 
praise of God is always followed by praise of the Prophet 
and his family and companions, using traditional expressions 
such as n wassalatu uassalamu *ala sayyidina wa mawlana.. ” 
(i.e. blessings and peace be upon our Lord...). The praise 
of the Prophet took up more than half a page, and, as in 
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all sections of the introductions, uas designed to be in 
harmony with the purpose of the letter* The next section 
of the introduction contained the name of the city from 
uhich the letter uas despatched, preceded by the conventional 
expression w fa inna katabnahu ilaykum, kataba flllahu lakum 
. . " (i.e. and ue wrote it to you, may God grant you**.), and 
uell-uishings for the addressee* After this the writer of 
the letter would pray to God for the protection of the city 
or place from which the correspondence uas sent* This formula 
uas usually followed by a description of the general feelings 
of the Muslim community in that place. Uhen he came to deal 
with the main purpose of his letter the writer generally used 
the formula " ua ila hadha" (i.e. until this) again adding 
some good wishes and prayers for the addressee, though fewer 
in number than those at the beginning. Shortly before the 
main subject is introduced one always finds the formula "fa 
innl katabnahu ilaykum*. * w (i.e. ue wrote it to you...). ' 

These conventional preambles are observed in almost 
every introduction to Granadine diplomatic letters, and in 
the same sequence. Such introductions usually comprised at 
least two pages. These conventions of the period are 
investigated in detail, with examples, by al-Qalqashandl 
(1355-1418) in his authoritative work on composition named 
Subh al-fl*sha fi Sin^at al-Inasha i^ 

(1) For examples on this characteristic see the letters 

in Kunasat al-Dukkan . Rajhanat al-Ku ttab and Nufldat 
al-3irab of Ibn al-Khatlb: * 

(2) See Subh. vol. 5,pp. 4914493, vol. 7,pp. 39, 45, 47, 

53, §6, '60, 62, 66, 70 & 99. 
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Many of these letters carry the name of the 
messenger with whom they were sent, and the date on 
which the letter was written. 


The conventional patterns and sequence of themes 
in these letters have- been discussed in the previous 
chapters on Granadine victories, defeats and appeals for 
help. Many aspects of this mode of belles-lettres were 
known in the pre-Nasrid era in Andalusian and Eastern 
Arabic literature, but in Nasrid Granada they gained 
emphasis and regularity and seem to have some distinctive 
features. 8y virtue of the long time he served in the 
Nasrid court as secretary, minister, and prime minister 

in the reigns of three Nasrid kings (Muhammad IV, Yusuf 

~ • • 

I, and Muhammad V), Ibn al-Khatlb composed a great number 

• • - 

of letters, many of them still preserved. Because of this 
he was described by critics, historians, contemporary 
writers, and even modern scholars as the greatest of 
letter-writers, and the complete master of that literary 

(i) 

mode.'- 1 * * * * * 7 But most of the particular elements of this 
literary genre are seen clearly, first of all, in such early 
Eastern Arabic literature as the prose of *Abd al-Hamld 


(1) See: Nykl, p. 363; Brockelmann, History of the Islamic 

peoples, pp. 214-215; Nathlr Far a'id , pi 243; *Ibar, 

vol . 77 p. 689; Diwan Lis^n , pp . 156-130; the 

editor's introduction of Rihlat al-Balaut . V ol. 1, 

pp. 98-101; Nafh, vol. 6, pp. 24-28& pp. 164-165 & 

vol. 7, p. 17; Azhar , vol. 1, p. 191; al-Fann ua 
Madhahibuhu , pp. 172-174; Tatawwur ,pp. 3(38 & 515; 

Udaba* al-*Arab, p. 94; Nicholson, p. 436.... 
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al-Katib, al-Qadi al-Fadil, al-flmad al-lsfahlni and 

• • • 

others, then, secondly, in all Arab countries in the 
13th-15th century, and finally in Andalusian literature 
of the pre-Nasrid era. It may be said, therefore, that 
the belles-lettres mode practised by Ibn al-Khatlb was 
but a common genre practised by most of his contemporary 
men of letters, and that Ibn al-Khatlb imitated the prose 
of his shaikhs and teachers such as Ibn al-Haklra and Ibn 
al-Dayyab,' > as well as other earlier men of letters in 
Granada. A comparison between any of Ibn al-Khatlb’ s 
letters and those written earlier in the Nasrid era shows 
that Ibn al-Khatlb was highly committed to an inherited 
mode of letter-writing, and that he did not make any 
noteworthy modification in the rules he found already 
established by earlier writers. He says, when speaking of 
his shaikh and predecessor in the vizierate of Granada, 

Ibn al-3ayyab, that his letters were mutawwalat (i.e. 
elaborate) . This would mean that the elaborateness of 
Ibn al-Khatlb’s letters also was an imitation of the style 
so characteristic of his shaikh’s work. Letters similar to 

those of Ibn al-Khatlb are to be found also in the pre-Nasrid 

• • 

period, such as the letters of Ibn *Amira' ' and Ibn al - 
Abbar.^) In his long wasiyya (i.e. counsel) to his sons,^^ 

(1) See for example a letter written by Ibn al-3ayyab in: 

Nafh, vol. 5, p. 458. 

(2) Nafh, vol. 5, p. 445. 

(3) Subh, vol. 7, pp. 91-99. 

(4) Nafh, vol. 4, pp. 496-499; Rawd, pp. 52-54. 

(5) Nafh, vol. 7, pp. 391-405. 
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Ibn al-Khatib seems also to have imitated very closely 
the wasiyya of Ibn al-3annan on behalf of prince Ibn 

_ ( i ) 

Hud, the last Granadine prince before the Nasrid dynasty; ' 

l\j- The Pervasive Influence of Political and partial Life 

In earlier chapters the influences upon literature 

of the political and martial life of Nasrid Granada were 

discussed in some detail. Further examination of the 

literature of the period shows that such influences affected 

all literary genres and themes without exception, since all 

aspects of life, social, architectural, economic, cultural 

and literary, were subject to similar forces. This would 

explain what Ibn Zarqala meant by saying that although the 

literature of Granada followed the inherited old conventions, 

it was mainly a reaction to the surrounding environment of 

( 2 } 

the country,' ' 

Literary compositions relating to political and 
military life in Nasrid Granada formed a major part of the 
literary output of the period. The quantitative size of this 
literature in the Nasrid era seems to have been larger than 
that of similar literature in any previous literary period 
in Andalusia, because, it seems, the political concerns of 
the Granadines were so much more intense in the Nasrid era 

(1) Naf tj , vol, 7, pp, 407-414, 

( 2 ) Ra 1 2 iq, p . 27, 
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than in previous periods. In prose ue find that the 
epistolatory genre uas strongly influenced by such 
aspects of national life, and that most of the letters 
which emanated from Granada, whether official or personal, 
spoke of political matters. As has been mentioned before, 
the styles and conventions of these letters were related 
in one way or another to the political background. The 
kh utba genre, the second best known prose genre after the 
epistolary, also concentrated on political matters, since 
the khut ba was used to urge people to war, or to broadcast 
political announcements. 

In addition, the introductions and conclusions of 
books are noticeably of a political nature. 

The maglma genre was also used for political 
purposes; of this type is the Maqamat al-Siyasa of Ibn al - 

Khatlb, and his maqama Khatrat al-Taif, in which he 

• * 

describes an inspection tour by him and his King Yusuf I. 
Many political allusions and implications can be found in 
most of the Granadine maqamas . 

Even the wasiyya (commandment) could not avoid the 
influence of the political and martial environment, and 
that appears clearly in Ibn al-Khatib's wasiyya written 
for his sons, and in the wasiyya of King Muhammad I Ibn 

al-Ahmar for his son and heir Muhammad II. The accounts of 

• • 
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pilgrimages, too, recorded political events in Granada, 

( 1 > 

and discussed political matters.' ' 

Prose inscriptions on the tombstones of Granadine 
kings and notables speak mostly of the political and 
martial achievements and careers of those buried there. 

In poetry, too, themes, style and phraseology were 
influenced by political and martial life. The themes of 
Granadine eulogies concentrated on political elements in 
praise of victorious kings, urging them in almost every 
case to wage war on the Spaniards and achieve victories 
against them. However, no Granadine eulogy could avoid 
praising the king for his political and military capacity. 
Satire in Granadine literature also drew its inspiration 
from political events. Poets satirized traitors, enemies 
and opponents of the government. 

In elegy there are laments over the death and 
assassination of Granadine kings, viziers, commanders of 
the army and soldiers, and over fallen cities. These 
elegies concentrated on the loss of the valiant leader who 
defeated his enemies, invaded their lands and uas determined 
to keep on invading them. Even qhazal themes were not exempt 
from the effects of political life; military phrases and 


0 ) 


See example in Battuta . p . 668 
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images exist in love poems, because the Granadine poets 
often likened romantic attitudes and developments to 
warfare, and because the language of the country and 
commonplace phraseology were greatly influenced by the 
long military conflict between Granada and the neighbouring 

( i \ 

Spanish states.' ' In addition, the qhazal and descriptions 
of wine were used in a symbolic way to convey political 
implications and innuendos as in many of Yusuf Ill’s poems. 

In vainglorious poetry, poets used to boast of their courage 
and steadfastness on the battlefield.^^ Religious and Sufi 
poetry also conveyed political allusions and implications. 
Descriptive poetry, too, dealt with new military develop- 
ments in Granada. Such poems described battles, soldiers, 

armies, weapons, horses, the tournaments of chivalry, guns 

- (3) 

and gunpowder, and similar military matters. The ur.j uza ' • 
was used to record historical events, as did Ibn al-Khatib 
in his works entitled Raqm al-Hulal ,^^ and Qat* al-5uluk .^) 


(1) For_example see Nathir Fara’id , pp. 234 and 302; Oiwan 
Lisan , p. 345; Durar , vol. 1. p. 93. 

(2) See Ihata , vol. 1, p. 546; Diwan Yusuf , pp. 3-4, 6, 17 
and 

(3) Ur.juza is usually a lengthy poetic composition in the 
rajaz metre. 

(4) This ur.juza was published in Tunisia in 1316 A.H./1898 
A.D. Muhammad Mazall, in an article entitled” A 1- But ul a 
Kama YuSawwiruha al-Adab al-*Arabi fi al-Andalus wa 
Shamal If rlqia ,"and published in Al-Fikr periodical 
(Issue no. 5^ February 1959 gp. 22-33) suggests that 
Raqm al-Hulal of Ibn al-Khatib was inspired by a similar 
work of Ibn *Abd Rabbihl, in which the latter wrote 450 
verses in the rajaz metre describing the military 
campaigns of the Umayyad caliph in Cordova <Abd al-Rahman 
al-Nlsir (912-961 A.O.) (see p. 24 of the above - 
mentioned article). 

Ihata, vol. 1, p. 396. 


( 5 ) 
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The muuashshah and zajal genres were also used to describe 
battles, celebrate Granadine victories, and praise the 
victorious Nasrid kings for their valour, courage and 
determination. 

It was not literary genres, styles and themes only 
that were affected by political and martial events in Nasrid 
Granada; literary taste as uell seems to have been affected 
by those factors. Poems and other literary works dealing 
with the Granadine-Spanish conflict were highly regarded by 
Granadine critics and anthologists. Host of these compositions 
were referred to frequently by such phrases as ”the famous 
poem"^^ or n the famous letter ”, because they reflected the 
Granadines’ consciousness of the political life they were 
experiencing. Poems such as the elegies of Ibn Sharif al-Rundi, 
Ibn al-Abblr, Ibn al-Hurabit, Ibn al-Hurahhal and others were 
frequently imitated by succeeding Granadine writers, an 
indication of the fascination these works held for later 
writers, and of the extent to which those poems were 
considered suitable in form to express different, but similar, 
circumstances. Horeover, the Granadine people would learn 
such poems by heart. There was also another type of literature 

(2 1 

that fascinated the Granadines; that is, religious literature ' 

(1) For examples see Hu* nis , p. 126; Nuzha , p. 118; Naf h , 

vol. 3, pp. 303-304 & Diwan Yusuf , p. 195. r 

(2) I refer here to those writings which made a point of prais- 
ing God and the Prophet Huhammad and in general enjoined 
people to lead a pious way*of life. Of course Sufi litera- 
ture was likewise appreciated on a popular level. 
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to which almost every Granadine writer seems to have 

contributed. The people, again, would learn such religious 

( 1 ) 

poems by heart.' ' The reason for that, perhaps, is the 

(*\ 

way this literature reflected the Granadines’ Sufism, 'to 
which they turned after the decline of their political 
and social life. Granadine literature was coloured by 
both pessimism and Sufism, and it was empty of the light - 
hearted spirit and sense of humour which characterized 
Andalusian literature in previous periods. It mostly conveys 
the sufferings and fears of the Granadine people throughout 

two centuries and a half of hard conflict with the powerful 

Spaniards. This literature described the fall of Muslim 
cities to the Spaniards, and the death of many people, on 

the battlefield, through plagues and as a result of domestic 

strife, as well as the sad feelings of those who abandoned 
their cities and fields, and of those who were exiled or 
ill-treated by the government, and many other tragedies and 
calamities. These misfortunes left no opportunity for 
Granadine writers to describe fun and pleasures. Their 
literature, therefore, became an echo of the people’s sadness, 
despair and fear for the future. Thus the state of the nation 
enriched the literature of religious interests .Moreover, we find 
many religious phrases and expressions occurring in the 
political and martial literature of Granada; this is perhaps 


(1) See for example Dlwan Lisan , p. 380; flzhar , vol. 1, 
p. 134. 

(*) See note 2, p. 442 below. 
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due to the writers* association of political life with 

religion and because Granadine writers viewed the Granadine 

(1 ) 

-Spanish conflict as being of a religious nature. ' ' Other 
reasons, of course, could be the religious learning, culture 
and knowledge of the Granadine writers, which made them use 
Quranic verses, hadlths of the Prophet, and references to 
events in Muslim history in their literary compositions. 

V- Granadine Literary Lanquaqe and Grammatical Solecisms 

At this stage of our study it is important to 
consider the language and diction of Granadine literature. 

Granadine written Arabic, such as that used in 
literature, was relatively simple, with fewer archaisms 
than the literary language of previous periods. Ibn al - 
QadI reports that the dluan of Ahmad Ibn Muhammad Ibn 
Abl Bakr al-QaisI was not available in any of the book - 
keepers* libraries, because the author tended to use far - 
fetched and unusual terms. This anecdote indicates the 
Granadine tendency to use simplified language. This 
simplicity is an obvious characteristic of Granadine 
literature, despite the fact that Granadine writers used 
to imitate early Arabic literature. Such simplicity is 
most seen in literature addressed to the common people 
concerning political and martial events, because such 


O 

(2 


I 


See pp. 127-141 above 
Durra, vol. 1, p. 132 
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events concerned everybody in Granada, and therefore had 
to be discussed in simple and understandable language. 

Literature in Granada uas written in both colloquial 
and standard Arabic. The popular zajal uas written, as Ibn 
Khaldun says, in colloquial language and in the fifteen 
Arabic poetic metres. Some prose, too, uas written in the 
colloquial language, such as Hadatjq al-Azahir of Ibn 
* ftsim. 


On the other hand, literary compositions written in 
standard Arabic may be seen to contain many examples of 
linguistic and grammatical incorrectness. The main reason 
for this is the great interest in rhymed prose and the 
necessity to adhere to the exigencies of the poetical metres 
and rhyme in poetry. Salih Ibn Sharif al-Rundl allowed 
himself a rather inadmissible poetic license in a verse in 
praise of King MUhammad I, where he used "mirar" instead of 


miraran in the rhyme position: 

iJA 1 ^ 3 —, 


.( 1 ) 


°l 

J J- 




Ui 


In order not to violate the metre Ibn Zamrak used form IV 

( 2 ) 

of the verb Awa instead of form I in the following verser 1 2 

I I I ^ ~th j 1 » ...t i* LL j ^ I os L I 

✓ * 

He also often uses the triptote inflection of a noun 
instead of the diptote inflection (although this is an 


1 ) Nafh, vol. 4, p. 490. 

2) Nafh, vol. 7, p. 209. 
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allowable license which was often encountered in classical 
poetry) such as the words " f auarisan 1 * and " *a.ja * iban " in 
the uerses:^^ 

t 1 — — 1 ft ■ j ■ I i l—. ' i J I 1 1 A .a J] L 


• -» J 


o 


“• jJ ' J* 


y ^ 


Such breaches of syntax exemplified here from Ibn Zamrak’s 

poetry are to be found in many Granadine literary compositions 

of the time. Ibn Zamrak also used the word " annaha " instead 

of n an"to avoid impairing the metre in the following verse, 

(2} 

which refers to his poem:' 1 ' 

J ■ ■ 1 y* I Ia L* t I— « 1 1 Ly— 


Ibn al-Khatib's writings were also not free of such 

solecisms; he pluralised the word qasir as " qisar " instead 

_ ( 3 } 

of qisar in the following verse:' ‘ 

Jf y. if lo 1 

He used the separable conjunction "aw” instead of " wa" 

( 4 } 

when referring to the day of the battle of Tarifa:' ' 


L, •» « ^ 1 ' •*. <i !-)■< -i.» 1 1 jtc 9-0 1 1. 1*) oJL) I o c.1-0 

He also changed the word al-Fuslimin into "al- Fusil min" in 


the following verse for metrical exigency: 


.( 5 ) 


l|0 ^ Ol I M l fcl 1 ' ~ • J I * }£• dU 1 1^ 


ol. 7, p. 213. 
ol. 7, p. 215. 
Dluan Lisin , p . 233. 

, p. 251. 
p . 370. 


* ^ f 

\ jL ^ 1 J >LJ I 
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King Yusuf III committed similar errors; he used the 

' _ (1) 
word "ubal" instead of ubali in the verse:' ' 


;L 


O > 


£4 ^jA J t \^3UA>- U- d? ^ I ^ 'isr' 

He also used the words " raujun aridun" in the nominative 


case where they should be rawdan aridan , in the accusative 

I ■■ - 


( 2 ) 


9 . 

zr 


* 


In the verse which reads 


(3) 


» I 
flr 


v i L tyj\ 1 Zjj 


f 9 

»I CjA JU«aJI L— UJ 


he uses the t-elative pronoun n alla f i w instead of 

alladhi « The plural form of " al-ma^luat " , which seems 
unusual, has been used in the poetry of many Granadine poets. 
In one of his verses Ibn Zamrak says in praise of Banu 
Nasr : 


l >3 * x - 




-*J I ^3 U L l^-aJLL 


o * 




U c, l>L » .J I o 1 


Ibn al-Khatlb uses the same word when addressing King Yusuf 

.(5) 


I : 


Jlo tfMgo jUj ( _ r |JU I J «L qa L ^ 


C'> 


This word is used also by Ibn al-Hajj al-Numairl, when 
praising King Muhammad \J 


<. k *aJ U L 
✓ + 


^ L^aJ 1 dj I «X t 


IjI, 


• • • 0 1 c • 


(1) Diuan Yusuf, p. 6. 

(2) Diuan Yusuf, p. 37. 

(3) Diuan Yusuf, p. 37. 

(4^ Nafh, vol. 7, p. 176. 

(5) Diu5n Lisan p. 370. 

(6) QarS^n, p. 52. 
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There are also many examples of violation of the metre 
in poetry. Abu Muhammad Ibn al-Murabi* consoles Ibn 
al-Khatib after the death of his father and elder brother 


in the battle of Tarifa in 741/1340 saying: 


Inn.O) 




°ir*j^ L_iJ I 


V * 1 




■Vr 




He would have avoided impairing the metre in the first 
verse by using " flhi" instead of " bihi " . He also would 
have avoided impairing the metre of the second verse by 
saying hadithaha instead of " yawmaha" . 


Similarly, in the following verse of Ibn al - 
Khatlb : 






I l^i 


> i 


' — ■ r- 




The metre can only be rectified by reading the final 
long vowel in "minhl" as a short vowel, " minha" There is 
also a violation of the poetical metre in the following 
verse inscribed on a wall of the Alhambra palace: 






0*3 


The poet would have avoided impairing the metre by saying 
li.jayshika instead of " liiuyushika" . 


11 Diuan Lisan . p. 49. 

2) Diwan Lisan , p. 409. 

*) Adler comments on the Arabic language in Spain and 
says that it "lost so much of its native purity as 
gradually to degenerate into an ungrammatical 
dialect...". (Adler, p. 25). 
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The effect of constant warfare in Granada meant 
that many Arabic words acquired martial and political 
denotations and emphasis which gradually replaced their 
original meanings. The word " fath ”, for example, can mean 
"opening”, as well as to pronounce or vocalise with the 
vowel "a”, but in Nasrid Granada it mostly meant 
’’conquest or triumph”. The word " haraka " mostly meant 
’’military action”; the word ’’ taqhiya” was a reference to 
"any Spanish king, or even any Christian king". The word 
” thaghr " was mostly a reference to "the frontier”... etc. 


The Granadines developed and used their own meanings 
of Arabic words besides the original denotations or 
connotations attaching to them. For example, we can take 
the root " sana <a ” and trace various meanings of its 
derivatives as they are encountered in Granadine writing 
and literature: 


sun* 

sani < 

masna* 

sina*a 
musana *a 


Mostly used to indicate God’s 
intercession in the Granadine - 
Spanish conflict for the 
benefit of the Granadines. 

Mostly meant the celebrations 
held by Granadine kings for 
their people. 

Uas only used to mean a palace 
or luxurious house, and not a 
factory . 

Meant "science” or "art". 

Mostly meant "collaboration with 
enemies". ... etc. 


The character of the political and military environment of 
Granada remained generally unchanged throughout two 
centuries and a half. This made Granadine writers resort 
to the use of stereotyped and commonplace phrases with 
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specified meanings, in order to deal uith similar 
political events. A Muslim defeat, for instance, was 
usually called n tamhls n as a reference to God's trial 
of the faithful, while a Spanish victory was usually 
called w imla' w , as a reference to a changeable chance. 

The choice of words in literary compositions relating 
to the Granadine-Spanish conflict was based mainly on 
the writers' attitudes and feelings towards the conflict, 
and significant conclusions can therefore be drawn from 
the diction of those compositions. 

As a result of the contact between the Granadines 
and the Spaniards in times both of war and peace, many 
Spanish words were used in Granadine literary compositions. 
For example, words such as Moor v ' (Muslims of Granada and 
north Africa), f arantira (frontier), balas ^ ^ (palace) and 
many others, are found in Granadine writings. 

(1} Diwan Hazim, p. 62 (Beirut, 1964). 

(2) See Qafa »jn. p. 40. 




Conclusion 


From all the material investigated in the earlier 
chapters ue may conclude that Granadine literature which 
dealt with political events, and which constituted the 
major part of literary output in Nasrid Granada, is almost 
always ceremonial and occasional literature* It was not 
written on political occasions only, but on other social 
and religious occasions and festivities as well. This 

phenomenon reveals how much other spheres of life in Nasrid 

« 

Granada were affected by political occurrences there. In 
other words, political concerns in Nasrid Granada haunted 
the Granadine people even at times of public celebration 
and entertainment. Dust as military victories, defeats and 
other related events in Nasrid Granada prompted literary 
reactions, panegyrics and, congratulatory and consolatory 
poems and orations recited before Nasrid kings on the various 
social and religious occasions could never, it would seem, 
steer clear of political themes or nagging political 
concerns. Granadine victories, Granadine defeats, Spanish 
attacks against Granada, the accession of a Nasrid king to 
the throne, the death of a Nasrid king, wedding celebrations 
in the Alhambra palace, the birth of a Nasrid prince or 
circumcision of a royal child, a military review, the 
anniversary of the Prophet's birthday, *Id al-Fitr , *Id al - 
Adhi, *Id al-Nairuz, the king's return from a hunting trip 
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or his recovery from illness, and the king's arrival at 
any city in the state of Granada, together uith many 
similar occurrences were all occasions on which literary 
compositions were produced in uhich political concerns 
or anxieties were directly or indirectly echoed. 

The reason for such a close connection between 
politics and other aspects of social life is that Granada 
in the Nasrid era witnessed a crucial and prolonged 
conflict with the Spaniards which lasted for two and a 
half centuries and ended with the fall of the last Muslim 
state in Spain in 1492. 

The long-drawn conflict was, to the Granadines, a 
permanent and ever-imminent threat. It preoccupied the 
thoughts of the ordinary Granadine people as well as the 
rulers and learned men of the country. The political 
consciousness was both intense and universal. The Granadines 
achieved some military victories over the Spaniards, but 
they also suffered military reverses, lost their lands and 
cities, and gradually fell into a state of weakness and 
desperation. Meanwhile, brilliant Granadine men of 
literature were occupying high governmental offices, as 
prime ministers, viziers, ambassadors and commanders of 
the army. Moreover, Nasrid kings, too, wrote poetry and 
were patrons of literature. 
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As high governmental posts were invariably 
granted to the literati, and as men of letters were 
inevitably politically conscious the interaction between 
literature and political life was, in turn, natural and 
inevitable. Distinguished Granadine poets and men of 
letters such as Ibn al-Haklm, Ibn al-jayyab, Ibn al - 
Khatlb, Ibn Zamrak, Ibn »Asim, King Yusuf III and many 
others, were, therefore, close observers of political 
events, and even uar correspondents. Besides possessing 
a high degree of awareness of the details of Granada’s 
political and martial events they were often eyewitnesses 
of and participants in many of these events. Their 
literary compositions, therefore, provide fresh, 
contemporary documentation of events which makes this 
literature of great historical value. This literature also 
played a propagandist role; its authors dealt with 
political events in a way which was intended to serve the 
cause of their nation, thus contributing to the mutual 
influence between literature and politics in Nasrid Granada. 

In the literary compositions dealing with Granadine 
military victories over the Spaniards, the interaction 
between literature and politics takes many forms. First of 
all we have the great number of literary works describing 
these victories in detail, and they form a substantial 
portion of the Granadine literary output. Granadine poets 
and men of letters described these victories with great 
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jubilation and exaggeration, taking the opportunity 
after every victory to encourage Granadine rulers and 
to egg them on to achieve further victories. The writers 
also took advantage of the victories to raise morale 
among the Granadine people, by telling them that they 
were still capable of beating the Spaniards and halting 
the constant threat of their attacks. Previous Muslim 
Andalusian or Granadine victories against the enemy, and 
the dream of final victory against the Spaniards were 
always recalled before the Granadine rulers and people 
to urge them to make supreme efforts to achieve further 
triumphs. Victories were stressed, since such encouragement 
would serve the Granadine cause. This explains why literary 
compositions relating to Granadine military victories are 
longer than those dealing with Granadine defeats, despite 
the fact that the political situation in Nasrid Granada was 
characterized by a steady decline towards complete callapse. 
The encouraging contribution stemming from Granadine 
victories was not confined to literary works dealing with 
these victories; many other poetic categories were affected 
too. Eulogy, elegy and vainglorious poetry referred to 
these victories as the merits and virtues of the conquerors. 

The relationship between literature and political 
life in Nasrid Granada is also clear from the appeals for 
aid written by Granadine poets and men of letters. Firstly, 
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Granada’s critical position, situated as it uas between 
determined enemies pressing from three directions, needed 
the co-operation of the Granadine and other Muslim peoples 
in shouldering the responsibility of putting a stop to the 
Spanish threat to Islam in Granada, and to avert the fall 
of ths last Muslim state in Spain. A great number of 
appeals, in both poetry and prose, uere written by 
Granadine writers, and were addressed to the Granadine 
people and to other Muslims and their rulers. Many of these 
appeals achieved their aim of securing considerable 
support from neighbouring Muslim countries, and of 
attracting many volunteers from all over north Africa and 
Granada. The success of the literary compositions in moving 
people to action was apparently due to the tactics adopted 
by Granadine writers. These writers spared no method or 
means of encouragement as they tried to excite both the 
humane and religious feelings of the Muslim people . On the 
humane side, they talked constantly about the harm inflicted 
upon Muslim women, children, the elderly, and on Granadine 
captives. They spoke of beautiful Muslim women in captivity, 
about women who had lost their husbands, and about children 

who had lost their parents or were deprived of them, and 
who were terrorised by the Spaniards. On the religious side, 

the Granadine writers spoke in their appeals of mosques 
converted into churches, of church— bells which resounded in 
mosques instead of Muslim calls to prayer by the muezzins. 
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and even about uine and pigs brought into these mosques 
by priests. They also reminded Muslims of the Quranic 
verses, hadlths of the Prophet Muhammad, and the sayings 
of the early Muslim jurists on the duty of jihad . 

Neither did the writers of these appeals fail to mention 
the benefits of jihad ; they focussed attention on its 
various attractions: the promise of Paradise, the grace 
of God, the houris, booty, and other benefits, which 
result from either martyrdom or a victorious return. 

The writers of these appeals used many other 
clever means to make Muslims sympathize with their co - 
religionists in Granada. Far example , they would portray 
Spanish hostility against Granada as being of a religious 
nature. In describing Granada and its people they used 
such sad phrases as al-qutr al-qharib (i.e. the forlorn 
country) and al-tumma al-munqati *a (i.e. the isolated 
nation). They used to complain about the position of 
Granada, situated as it was between merciless enemies and 
a stormy sea; about the small numbers of the Granadine 
people in comparison with the numerous Spaniards, and 
about the support of Christian countries for the Spaniards. 


The style of these appeals had to be simple and 
understandable by ordinary people, and it. was based mainly 
on the repetition of emotive phrases. In one of his works 
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on warfare and chivalry, Ibn Hudhail describes some 
literary tactics which can profitably be used when 

( i } 

urging people on or appealing to them for help. 1 

It can be said therefore that the supplicatory 
genre in Granadine literature represents the most 
notable outcome of the interaction between literature 
and political life in that state. These supplicatory 
compositions were the result of Granadine weakness, and 
the need for military assistance. 

The literary works relating to Granadine military 
defeats represent another literary form that shows the 
relationship of literature to political life. Granadine 
military defeats resulted in a number of literary 
descriptions of them, lamenting the lost Muslim cities 
and the Muslim victims of those defeats. On the other 
hand, Granadine writers reacted to these defeats by 
writing appeals for help; by urging the Granadine people 
to prepare for revenge; by saying that the defeat was 
decreed by God, who nevertheless would not disappoint His 
people; by playing down these defeats and their consequences 
and by telling people that they were but passing 
misfortunes and the result of the ups and downs of war. 

They also tried to find justifications for these defeats 
and to derive lessons from them. Granadine writers avoided 


(1) Tuhf a , p. 32 
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paying too much attention to those defeats so as not to 
weaken the people’s morale; thus the number of literary 
uorks relating to defeats is considerably small, unlike 
the literary compositions relating to Granadines 
victories. This difference emphasized the propagandist 
role played by literature in Granada’s struggle against 
the Spaniards. 

In the light of Spanish determination to recover 
Granada, and the political decline of that state in the 
Nasrid era, Granadine writers anticipated the fall of 
that last Muslim state in Spain. They pointed out that 
danger in their literature, and urged people to be alert, 
to take preventive action, to stop domestic strife and 
direct their energies to oppose the encroaching danger. 

As the state of Granada fell to the Spaniards in 
1492, a number of long literary compositions were written 
on that event by those Granadine writers who witnessed it. 
Literary works relating to the fall of Granada contain 
pathetic laments over that city, descriptions of events 
connected with its fall, and justifications and explanations 
of that historical turning point. Despite the entire fall 
of Granada, Granadine writers continued to urge people 
towards jihad , reminding them of their dear city, its 
beauty, its mosques, schools, gardens, parks, industries, 
and the social, religious and educational customs which 
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would be abolished. The writers compared the city before 
its fall with its state afterwards, with particular 
reference to the differences of feeling among its Muslim 
people in each case. The fate of the state’s men, women, 
children, old people, learned men and other ranks of 
people was stressed, and used as an incitement to holy 
war against the Spaniards. The African rulers were also 
warned by Granadine writers of the danger approaching 
their coasts. The literature recommended that north African 
countries should forestall that danger, and Granadine 
writers also suggested that the Granadines’ remoteness 
from the principles of Islam and their preoccupation with 
their internal conflict led to the disaster; the solution 
for that, they pointed out, was repentance before God. 
Granadine literature raised the hope among Granadine people 
that Granada would be recovered again by the Muslims. 

The relationship between literature and political 
life in Nasrid Granada is evident also in the qualities 
of Granadine literature. Political factors contributed to 
certain literary charcteristics, and the inherited literary 
traditions of Nasrid Granada seem to have developed into 
formulae of diplomatic fashions. Poets could not expect 
to be excused were they to write eulogies for their kings 
without the eulogic conventions, such as starting the poem 
with a ghazal or a description of wailing at ruins, and 


praising the king for his courage, generosity and noble 
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origin, and other such conventions. Men of letters uere 
also not to be excused for writing diplomatic letters 
uithout lengthening them and using rhetorical embellishment, 
or following the traditional introductory formulae. The 
political aspects of Granadine life affected the character 
of Granadine literature, in which a touch of sadness and 
of Sufism can be observed. This resulted from the political 
decline in the country and the continuous sufferings of the 
Granadine people through the lengthy Granadine-Spanish 
conflict. Literary phraseology in Granada was also affected 
by political events, so that many martial and political 
phrases are to be found in various literary genres, and 
many terms gained political and martial interpretations 
which obscured their other meanings. Even the Granadine 
common literary taste seems to have been affected by 
political life, since many of the poems written on political 
subjects were favoured by the Granadine people and were 
reported to have been learnt by heart. 

Finally, we may conclude that Granadine literature, 
despite the individualistic interests of Granadine writers, 
and despite its shortcomings, was devoted mainly to dealing 
with the state’s problems, especially in the political 
field, and was thereby necessarily remarkedly affected by 
the political life of the state. A close examination even of 
the inscriptions on tombs in Nasrid Granada will show that 
they too were coloured by the political situation. 


APPENDIX 


Social Life In Nasrid Granada (1238-1492 
As Revealed In Arabic Literature 

The Population of Granada 


Granadine society constituted several races 
and religious communities in the Nasrid era. Among these 
were the Arab families who had settled there before the 
emergence of Nasrid rule, Most of these Arab families 
traced their lineage to a Yemenite origin. After the fall 
of the Muslim cities in Andalusia and the sweeping victories 
of the Spaniards there, great numbers of the Muslim inhabi- 
tants in the north had fled to Granada or had been exiled 
there, multiplying the size of the population of the city and 
affecting the structure of the population. Three hundred 

thousand men, women and children, it is reported, were exiled 

( 1 1 

from Valencia alone to Granada.' Those refugees and exiles 

carried with them to Granada many of their scientific, 

cultural and mental talents and interests, by which they added 

(21 

to the greatness of Granada. ' Many of them lived in the 
Albaicin district of Granada, and their settlements were often 


referred to as shelters of thieves, and rebels against the 


government . 


(1 ) Me Cabe, p. 161 . 

(2) Manahi j , vol. 2, p. 188 4 Reconquest , p. 162. 

(3) Ihata, vol . 1, pp. 459, 460 4 387, Naf h, vol. 4, p. 517. 
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Africans also formed a major part of the population 

of Granada. Referring to the Granadine people Ibn al-Khatib 

says:^ 1 ) ” ^ tS 3^ I, I ^ " (There are among them 

great numbers of Berbers and refugees). Many of these 

Berbers had lived in Granada for a long time before the 

Nasrid era, that is during the Zirid, Almoravide and Almohade 

periods. Many others came to Granada during the. Nasrid period 

to take part in the Granadines* struggle against the Spanish 

attacks on the kingdom of Granada. They came to Granada in the 

form of detachments from the regular Moroccan army, or as 

( 2 ) 

volunteers v 1 incited by successive appeals for help from 

Granada to the African people. They established in Granada uhat 

was known as Mashyakhat al-Ghuzat , a military organization 

intended primarily to deal with their affairs. The commanders 

of the volunteers, who were appointed directly from Morocco 

and were members of the Moroccan ruling family, were later 

delegated at times to lead the whole Granadine army. At the 

same time the Nasrid kings of Granada granted several ports to 

the Moroccans to be used as military bases. Among these were 

( 3 ) 

Tarifa, Gibraltar, Algeciras and Marbella. v ' Some sources say 

( 4 } 

that most of the Granadine army consisted of Africans: ' Ibn 
al-Khatib, however, speaks of the Granadine army saying:^) 


(1) 

Ihata, 

vol 

• 1, 

p« 

134 

4 Lamha, p 

. 38. 

(2) 

fc I bar. 

vol . 

4, 

p- 

374 4 

vol . 7, p 

. 239. 

(3) 

See : N 

afh. 

vol 

. i 

* PP* 

452-454, 

Battuta, p. 667, Conde, 


p. 168 

4 Scott, 

p- 

469. 


• • • 

(4) 

Subh, 

vol . 

5, 

p« 

271 , 

Masalik/Andalus, p. 43. 

(5) 

Ihata, 

vol 

. 1, 

p« 

136 4 

: Lamha, p . 

39 (translated in: 


Mooris 

h Sp 

ain f 

p» 

136) 

• 
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”The army is divided into two classes: the warriors of 

Granada and the recruits from Africa. The African 

cohorts are made up of various peoples. They are divided 

into groups under the command of their own captains who 

come under the authority of a superior officer, normally a 

nobleman and close relative of the kings of fez....”. 

Granada's proximity to Africa led to an exchange of peoples 

between the two countries, and made malcontents in both 

Granada and Morocco seek shelter in the other country. This 

was one of the conspicious reasons for the frequent disputes 

( 1 ) 

between Granada and Morocco, Granada's most effective ally.' ' 

The muwalladun (Muslims descended from Spanish origin) 

still formed a considerable part of the population of 

Granada, but most of them, and the newly acquired captives and 

slaves, lived in the palaces of the ruling family. They often 

held key posts in Granada's government and army. Eulogies were 

recited before them exactly as they were recited before kings 

and high officials.' ’ Among them was Abu al-Na*Im Ridwln, who 

was chamberlain to King Yusuf I and King Muhammad V, and who 

was appointed commander of Granada's army, a post he held for 

a long time. He was rivalled in the offices he held by another 

- ( 3 ) - 

muwallad known as *Isam. Ibn Khaldun says that it was a 


(1) 

See : *1 bar , 

vol . 

v. 

p. 393, 609-611, 633-635, 697-707, 

(2) 

Nuf ada, pp . 
Katiba, p. 

184, 

69. 

267 

-271 4 299. 

(3) 

See Ihata, 

vol . 

1, 

pp. 537 4 507-513. 
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habit of the Granadine kings to favour' slaves and grant them 

( 1 ) 

high offices in the state's administration. ' They therefore 

( 2 ) 

led armies, travelled as envoys,' ' and accompanied their 

(31 

kings on their journeys and military expeditions.' ' Private 

( 4 1 

teachers were engaged to teach their sons.' ' They were also 

responsible for many assassinations of kings and ministers in 

Granada. Beside the muualladun , there vJas a large number 

of Spaniards in the Nasrid palaces as slaves and captives. 

They uere employed in the construction of the Nasrid palaces^ 

In addition to these Spanish slaves, there uere great numbers 

of African and Turkish slaves in the Nasrid palaces. Some of 

them came to Granada as gifts from the Moroccan, Tunisian and 
( 7 ) 

Tlemcen kings.' J 

The Turkish slaves uere used as a bodyguard of the 

(81 

Nasrid kings.' ' They might have been brought to Granada from 
Morocco and Tunisia uhere many Turks served as slaves and 

1-4- ( 9 ) 

soldiers.' ' 


( 1 ) 

( 2 ) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

( 6 ) 



Muqaddima, vol. 2, p. 453. 

Los Document os , pp. 69 4 101. 

Nuf aija , pT 285 . 

Durra , vol. 2, pp. 75-76. 

I hafra , vol. 1, p. 540, vol. 2, p. 137. 

See a poem inscribed on Alhambra walls, Estudio, pp. 
42-43. 

Ta^rlf , p. 959; Ihafra , vol. 2, p. 523; Naflg , vol. 7, 
p"I 163; Azhar ,vol.2, pp. 55-56 4 Diwan Lisan , p. 537. 
Diuan Lis3n , p. 537. 

DIu3n Lisan , p. 238, L. I. Muliammad Ibn Hasan al-^Imrlnl 
al-Sharlf , a Moroccan poet, addresses King Yusuf I of 
Granada, critcizing him for having many black African 
slaves in his court, and says: 


y, r 


•s.'.l 




(Ihata , vol. 2, p. 523), 


-Vh? I r}~ Sj \ ur|3* 

tCj LJ I U# 

> ^ r piidiSjrL^i l 

4 f * 0 L ^4 y J X I 
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Some scholars say there were no Christians living in 

Nasrid Granada. M. Uatt says "there uere no Mozarabic 

Christians, but it is not clear whether this was because of 

some definite enactment or because the attitude of ordinary 

(11 

Muslims made life unpleasant for them". J One cannot take 
this for granted, since there is much evidence that there was 
a Christian community in Granada. Ibn al-Khatib, referring 
to the Christians who lived in Granada before the Nasrid era, 
says that in 559/1163 they conspired against Muslim rule, so 
that many of them uere evacuated, but a small minority of 
them were still living in Granada in his time (8th/l4th 
century). 1 2 3 4 * 6 Moreover freedom of trade between Granada and 
the Spanish states allowed many Christians to travel and 
live in Granada. 


Jews also constituted a considerable portion of the 
population of Granada. Scott says that there were fifteen 
thousand Jewish families resident in Granada in the 14th 
century. The Nasrid kings continued the policy of previous 
Arab rulers in Spain in treating Jews kindly and allowing 
them to practise their trades, to worship freely in their 
temples^^ and to fill high offices in the state. They also 


(1) Uatt, p. 148. 

(2) Ihata , vol. 1, p. 114; Los Documen tos, p. 1;*Ibar, vol. 

pT 443; Basjt/Maq , p. 315; Khatra , pD. 32-33 & Conde, 
p . 165. 

(3) I hata , vol. 1, p. 114. 

(4) Los Documentos , pp . 1 4 4, Khatra , pp. 32-33. 

(51 Scott, vol. 3, p. 149. * 

(6) Oiuan Lisan, p. 652. 
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took part in the cultural and educational life. Many of them 

M \ _ _ 

specialized in medicine.' ' Among them was Yahya Ibn al-Sa’igh 

who uas the physician of the ruling family at the beginning of 

the fifteenth century; and he is reported to have planned the 

_ (2 1 

assassination of the prime minister, Khalid. ' Before him, 
the Jewish physician Ibrahim Ibn Zarzar uas doctor to the 
Nasrid family and he uas appointed vizier of Isma*Il Ibn Yusuf 
in 760/1 358 

Many names of Jeuish physicians occur in Arabic sources 
in Nasrid Granada. Some Granadine Jews uere employed as 
ambassadors of the Granadine court to the Spanish states. 

In 1314 the Granadine Jeus were ordered by King Isma<Il 

Ibn Faraj not to abandon the wearing of their distinctive 

dress. King Isma*Il ordered also that Jeus must be treated 

according to Muslim lau.^^ On one hand this decision meant 

that Jeus could enjoy their religious freedom and be treated 

as Granadine subjects, but on the other hand, Jeus had to 

remain distinguishable from Muslims by wearing their tradi- 

( 7 ^ 

tional yellow headcloths with yellow caps.' ‘ The probable 
incentive for this decision was the participation of the Jews 


(1) See verses by Ibn Juzaiy in: Azhar , vol. 3, p. 197. 

(2) Istiqsa 1 2 3 4 5 * 7 , vol. 4, p. 81 4 I nscripciones , p. 69. 

(3) Ihata , vol. 1, p. 402 4 T a \ r i f , p. 880. 

(4) Durra , vol. 1, p. 1254 Basit/Book , p. 44. 

(5) T amuda , 4, 1956, pp. 1-294 Los Documentos , p. 14. 

(61 Lamha , p. 84. 

(7) Crestomatia , p. 28 4 Diwan Lisan, p. 652. 
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of the Spanish states in the Aragonese and Castilian attack 

f \ 

against Algeciras, Gibraltar and Almeria in 1309' ' (which 

occurred during the reign of King Isma<Il); the decision 

might have been taken by the king in order to keep a 

watchful eye on the 3ews who might pass information and 

military secrets to their relatives in the Spanish states 

(21 

who would make use of them.' ' 


As Granada constituted only three percent of the 

Peninsula, and had a far smaller population than the Spanish 

states, the Granadine kings, writers and jurists encouraged 

the Mudejars (Muslims living under Spanish rule) to emigrate 

to the state of Granada, and considered any constraints on 

( 3 1 

that emigration to be against the laus of Religion.' ' The 
Granadine appeals for help succeeded in attracting many people 
from north Africa who travelled to Granada and lived there. 

The Granadine jurists employed many hadlths of the Prophet in 
support of their need for help; they presented those hadlths 
which speak of the merit of emigrating from other Muslim 
countries to Andalusia, no matter whether the new travellers, 
or residents took part in the struggle against the Spaniards 
or not.^^ Such encouragement succeeded in attracting volun- 


(1 ) Un Zayal , p. 384. 

(2) For more information about the Granadine 3ews see: 
Garnata Al-Yahud , by David Gonzalo Maeso, Universidad 
de Granada, 1 963 . 

(3) See: Diba j , p. 304 & Los Documentos, pp. 55-56. 

(4) See Previous chapter "Appeals for help". 

(5) See: Battuta, pp. 664-665; T uhf a , p . 10; Nafh , vol. 1, 
p. 175 & Rihlat al-Balawi, vol • 2, pp. 151-153. 
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teers from distant Muslim countries such as Khurasan and 

(1 ) 

Mecca.' ' 

Conde refers to the state of Granada at the end of 

( 2 )„ 

the 14th century, saying:' 'At that time there came 
merchants to Granada from all parts: Syria, Egypt, Africa, 

Italy and Armenia; all sent their traffickers to the city, 
which became the most renowned market in the world. People 
from every land might then be seen in the streets of the 
capital: Christians and Dews, no less than the Moslemah, 
resorted thither, insomuch that Granada seemed to be the 
common country of all nations”. 

This phenomenon occurred probably in the intervals of 
peace which extended sometimes to twenty years or more. But, 
on the other hand, there was a constant decrease in the size 
of the population of Granada, caused by the prolonged 
Granadine-Spanish conflict in which thousands seem to have died 
in some years. The shrinking of Granada’s population was 
also caused by the constant emigration of the Granadine 
people to Africa and the Islamic east. It was also caused by 
the plague which struck Andalusia several times in the IMasrid 
era, especially in 1349 in Almeria and Malaga, where more 
than two thousand funerals took place every day for several 

(3 ) 

months. ' For these reasons and because of the difference 


(1) Durar , vol. 3, p. 383, 390. 

(2) Conde , p. 292. 

(3) Marqaba , p. 156, 148& Maqna*a, pp. 28-29. 
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in numbers between the Granadines and the Spaniards, the 
Granadine writers often complained of the small size of 
their population. ^ ^ 

There is no evident estimation of the size of the 

Granadine population. Murphy says there were three million 

(21 

inhabitants.'' ’ There are figures given by Arab historians 
which may help the scholar to form an idea of the size of 
Granada’s population. *Abd al-Basit Ibn Khalil, an Egyptian 
traveller who visited the city of Granada at the end of the 
fifteenth century, says that it was so heavily populated 
that it could contribute to battle eighty thousand warriors 
with bows and arrows.' * Ibn Eadl Allah al-^Umarl, in his 
description of the Albaicln district of Granada in 738/1337 
says that it was thickly populated and it could contribute 
to battle fifteen thousand professional soldiers. 

Riches, Luxury and Buffoonery 

Agriculture in Granada formed the vital part of the 
economy of that state, because of its fertile Vega and the 
numerous rivers and streams and rich soil which produced 

(1) Remiro, p. 214, Nafh, vol. 6, p. 358 & Subh, vol. 5. 

p. 272. *■ " “ 

(2) Murphy, p. 200. 

(3) Basit/Maq 313-314. 

(4) Uasf~Afriqiya , p. 41. 
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various kinds of fruits and plants* As the kingdom of Nasrid 
Granada uas a coastal state and had a considerable number of 
ports which were nearest in accessibility to Africa, it uas 
a centre of trading activity, linking Africa and the east on the 
one hand with Europe on the other. At the same time Granada 
uas rich in many minerals, especially gold, silver and 
precious stones* Many manufactured goods were produced there 
such as silk, clothes, diamonds, Malagan pottery, arms and 
other products. 

For all these reasons the Granadine people led a 

wealthy and luxurious life. This wealth is said to have been 

one of the main attractions for the European volunteers and 

( 1 ) 

adventurers who fought with the Spaniards against Granada. ' 

The coinage of Granada was made only of pure gold and 
silver. Precious stones such as zircons, topazes and 
emeralds were among the finery of the courtiers and members 
of noble families. Rings, bracelets, necklaces, anklets, and 
other adornments of rich people were mostly made of pure 
gold; while the jewellery of the lower classes was mostly 
made of silver . v ’ 


(1) For details on the economy of Granada see: Lamha , p. 

22; Ihata, vol. 1, pp. 96-98; Mushahadat/Mi*yar , p. 77, 

82, 85; ' Raud , p. 24; Masalik/Andalus , pp . 34-38 ; Battuta, 
p. 665; Naf h , vol. 1, pp. 147-152, 162 4 201, Irving, 
vol. 1, p"» T20; Some Aspects , 123, Sordo, p. 117; Hitti, 
p. 550; Uatt, p. 149; Conde, p. 147,; Murphy , p. 189 4 
Bertrand, p. 204. 

(2) Ihata , vol. 1, p. 139; Lamha , p. 40 4 Azhar , vol. 1, p. 53. 

(3) Ihata , vol. 1, pp. 138-139 4 Lamha , p. 40. 
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The Granadine people, men and women, were interested 

in many kinds of self beautification, such as the use of 

perfume for which they had many markets and on which they 

spent a great deal of money, especially during their 

(11 

festivals.' ' The Granadine uomen took great pains to arrange 
their long hair, and to make it grow even longer. They also 
used make-up for their faces. Both men and uomen wore silk 
clothes . ^ ^ 

Luxury and riches in Granada took other forms; first 
among these was architectural activity, which is evidenced 
in the construction of palaces, schools, mosques, parks, 
hospitals, stadiums, public baths, towers, walls, olive mills, 
water mills and other buildings. Luxurious villas were also 
built, consisting of many floors with rich furniture, deco- 
rations, and lights. There was a garden attached to every 
house, planted with orange and lemon trees and flowering 

plants. Every house, school, mosque, and poblic bath was 

( 3 ) 

supplied with running water.' ' The most notable example of 
this architectural activity was the Alhambra palace. It can 
be said that the Alhambra was a regal city, where there were 
royal palaces, large towers, a large number of buildings, the 

(1) Hasalik/Andalus , p. 41; Subh , vol. 5, p. 214 4 Nathir 
Fara' id^ p"I 309. 

(2) Ihata , vol. 1, p. 139 4 Lamha , p. 40. 

(3) See Lamha , p. 62 ; Ihata , vol. 1, p. 546, vol. 2, p. 

50; Subh , vol. 5, p . *2 14, Conde, p. 133; Naf h , vol. 3, 
pp. 2 1 7-220; Scott, p. 434; Murphy , pp. 1 90- 197; 

I nscripciones , p.^172; Estudio, p. 144; f^asalik/Andalus , 
p. 39-41. See also:The Hispano-Arab garden: its philosophy 
and function”, by Games Dickie in " Bulletin of the 
School of Oriental a^d African Studies ", vol . xxxi , 1968, 
pp. 237-248. 
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king’s chapel, a royal mosque, slaves’ quarters, guests’ 
quarters, governmental offices, high ualls, many gates, 
fountains, food stores, arms stores, stables and many other 
buildings and houses. 

The Alhambra was first founded by King Muhammad I 

Ibn al-Ahmar in the year 1238 on a red hill beside the River 

Darro and on the ruins of the old qasaba . Muhammad I built 

touers and ualls and installed a water supply. This uork was 

continued by his successors uho added new buildings, and 

( 1 ) 

enlarged and decorated the halls and towers.' ' 

The art of singing was another facet of the luxurious 
life that Granadine people led. The singing and music clubs 
were called dur al-sama* . ' ' In these clubs there was no 
separation between the men and women who came either to sing 
or to listen. Referring to the singing in Granada, Ibn al - 
Khatlb says : \i.l j 9.^11 ^ {^£ 4 ^ <^515 .JL. Jis* Lili 

”lt was widely spread even in the shops 
where many youngsters gathered”. 

Ibn Khaldun who spent a few years in Granada in the 
middle of the fourteenth century, refers to the art of singing 

(1) See pp. 8-9 above. 

(2) See Naf h , vol. 5^ p. 453, verses of Ibn al-Jayyab. 

(3) Lamha , p. 40 & Ihata , vol. 1, p. 137. 
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(D 


and music in Granada in the 8th/14th century, saying: 

<i ** U L*J I b U I I JLyJ Jo ^1 I J L>J IS I U-fc a * 

- JJI, ,>LJ1S U,uJ L^*> jjl rto\>T^M4 LyJ |^J>" 

ail I ^iJ I C Ij ^ tj jj C *il I ^JJ * LjJ I (J L*> 


c 


^ ■■ ~ ^3 |j b .^ 1 1 ^4 4— 'S I b— ) 1 ^ ^ |j L— ^J I ^■i n> ^ 

* 0 « *■ — ' !*> '~*/^ ^ ^ 4i ^ ^ I^SI Ij 'il^J I <U Is lj ^rvt \jaJ I 

^ 1 * btf l^w J* &~ t ^ k 1 * a 


’’This is the situation, for instance, in 
contemporary Spain. There ue find the 
crafts and their institutions still in 
existence. They are well established and 
firmly rooted, as far as the things 
required by the customs of (Spanish) 
cities are concerned. (They include, )for 
instance, building, cooking, the various 
kinds of singing and entertainment, such 
as instrumental music, string instruments 
and dancing, the use of carpets in palaces, 
the construction of well-planned, well - 
constructed houses, the production of 
metal and pottery vessels, all kinds of 
utensils, the giving of banquets and weddings, 
and all the other crafts required by luxury 
and luxury customs. One finds that they 
practise and understand these things better 
(than any other nation) and that they know 
well the crafts that belong to them. They 
have an abundant share of these things and 
have distinctly more of them than any other 
city’’. (2) 


There are many indications 
that both men and women took part 

(3 1 

music and dancing. ' 


in Granadine literature 
in the arts of singing. 


(1) Muqaddima , p. 402. 

(2) See: The l^uqaddimah , vol. 2, pp. 349-350, Translated 
by Franz Rosenthal^London, 1 958 . 

See_for example: Diuan Lis in, p. 412, Mubdha, p. 5, 
Diuan Ibn Khatima . pp. 298 & 252 & A*mal, vol. 2. o. 
34 T. 


( 3 ) 
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Books were written on music in Granada, but un- 

( 1 } 

fortunately none of them seem to have come down to us. ' 

The names of many musical instruments, however, occur in 

( 2 ) 

Granadine literary writings.' ' Among the famous Granadine 

musicians was Muhammad Ibn Lubb, who lived in the 8th/14th 

century, and who wrote tunes and played them on musical 

instruments of his make. It is s-aid he was highly favoured 

( 3 ) 

by many Granadine people.' ' Singing, music and dancing 

were practised on all social, national and even religious 

( 4 } 

occasions,' ' and in all public festivities. Conde says that 
after the Granadine victories and their feasts, groups of 
young people, both boys and girls, marched in the streets of 
Granada, singing, dancing and playing music. These arts 


were a vital part of the entertainment during the Granadines* 
pleasure trips to gardens and rivers. 


There are many indications that the people of Granada 
had been accustomed to using hashish before the beginning of 
the 14th century, and that they took it openly. This experience 
may have come to them from eastern countries such as Iraq, 
Persia, Syria and Egypt, who knew of hashish in earlier times. 
It could have been carried to Granada by merchants and 


(1) See: Naf h , vol. 7, p. 99. 

(2) Durar , vol. 4, p. 103; Ihata , vol. 2, p. 360; Diuan 
Lisan , p. 414 4 Ra* iq , pi 47, 52, 54. 

(3) Nafh , vol. 6, _p . 226. 

(4) See Diuan Lisan , p. 555 L. 14-15 4 Azhar, vol. 1, p. 245. 

(5) Conde, pp. 253 4 263. 

(6) See Diwan Lisan, p. 252, 4124414. 
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( i ) 

travellers . v ' The hashish plant was known to them as al - 

qinnab al-hindi and al-hashish . Among the indications of 

its spread in Granada is an account by Ibn al-Khatlb, 

referring to the Granadine King Muhammad Ibn Isma<il(762 - 

763/1360-1361), and saying that he was used to hashish and 

( 2 } 

that he encouraged his friends to take it. ' Ibn al-Khatib 
also reports that one of his students came to the classroom 
after taking hashish. Ibn al-Khatlb seems not to have found 
it strange, but addressed the student jokingly in verse. 

Ibn Zamrak, a contemporary and a student of Ibn al-Khatlb, 
refers in one of his verses to the phenomenon. 


Poets also wrote verses describing hashish and the 
pleasure it gives. One of the poems on this subject was 
written by Muhammad Ibn Khamis al-Hajarl al-Ru*aini, who died 
in Granada in 708/1308. He describes hashish and recommends 
its use instead of wine, due to the many virtues it has, 
including the fact that it was not prohibited in his time.^^ 


(1) For the history of hashish see: Zahirat ta«atl al - 
Hashish , by Sa<d al-Maghribl, Oar al-Ma<Srif^ Egypt , 
* 963,_see also: Le Bon, p. 270. 

(2) NufadI, p. 183. 

(31 Diwan Lisan . p. 315 & Ihata , MS, fol. 190. 

(41 Diwan Lisan , p. 305. * 

(5) Durra , vol . 2, pp. 28-29. The poem reads: 
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(The last verse has been 


quoted from the mu < allaqa of 


Tara fa) 
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It seems that the Muslim jurists had not proved the 
illegality of hashish, though there were many juridicial 
points of v/ieu uhich judged the taking of hashish to be 

illegal under Islamic lau. Muhammad Ibn Sulayman al-Shatibl 

• • 

al-Andalusi, who died in Alexandria in 672 / 1273 

wrote a book called Zahr al- ^Arlsh fl Tafrrim al-Hashish . Abu 

Hayyan al-Gharnatl, a famous Granadine linguist and 

• # 

( 2 ) 

grammarian who died in Egypt,' ' and Ibn al-Azraq the 

Granadine who lived at the end of 15th century, say that 

( 3 \ 

hashish is illegal.' ' 


Sports 


The people of Granada were eminently fond of various 
kinds of physical activities and displays. Most of these 
sports were related to chivalry and were practised mainly by 
the aristocracy of Granada and the members of the royal family, 
and were favoured and attended by the ordinary Granadine people. 
Hunting was the most popular sport. The Granadine kings used 
hunting dogs, falcons and horses for their hunting trips. 

King Isma<il Ibn Faraj who died in 725/1324 and his son 
Muhammad amused themselves with falconry and hunt ing 1 ^ Ref erring 


to the 

Granadine 

King Muhammad 

Ibn 

0) 

3 

0)1 

Il, who 

ruled in 

0) 

Nafh, vol. 

2, p. 141. 





(2) 

Al-Bahr al 

-Mutjit, vol. 4 

, P 

. 242, 

Cairo, 

1328 A.H. 

(3) 

Bad3 * i* al 

-Silk, vol. 2, 

P« 

536. 



(*) 

See Durar, 

vol. 4,_p. 10 

& / 

\zhar. 

vol. 2, 

p. 103, 137. 

(5) 

Conde, p. 

237 4 Ihata, v< 

ol ." 

1, p. 

532. 
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7f3 / 1362 , Ibn al -Khatlb says that he used to breed a pack 

of dogs, treating their diseases and using them for hunting!^ 

Other members of the Nasrid family are reported to have been 

( 2 ) 

fond of falconry; ’ The Granadine poets wrote many poems and 

muwashshahs in which they described hunting trips and the 

( 3 1 

return from those trips by the Nasrid kings.' ' In these poems 

( 4 ) 

hunting trips were considered military exercises.' ' 

In times of peace Granada appears to have been a city 
of entertainment and amusement for much of the year. Its people 
celelbrated a great number of national, social and religious 

occasions every year such as *Id al-fitr, *!d al-Adha, al-Nairuz , 

• 1 " ■ ■ m ~ 

the Prophet’s birthday, as well as occasional festivals such as 
the birth of a new prince, the circumcision of the kings’ sons, 
royal weddings, the accession to the throne, the construction 
of new halls and wards of the Alhambra, the achievement of 
victories against the Spaniards, and other occasions. 

On these occasions various sports and contests were held, 
army reviews were arranged, the people of Granada were invited, 
and invitations were sent to the nobles and poets of Granada, 
Africa, and other parts of the world, including the Spanish 


(1) I frata , vol. 1, p. 523. 

(2) Lamha, p. 36. 

(3) For ’ examples see Nafh, vol. 7, pp. 154 
2, pp. 103, 137 & 203 4 IhSta, vol. 2, 

(4) See pp. 191-192 above. w 


4 264; Azhar , vol 
p. 307. 
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Banquets were also prepared for these occasions, 


(3) 


states . 

besides decorations and other displays 
and drumbeating accompanied these celebrations. 


Dancing, singing 
(4) 


The exercises of chivalry were the most obvious sports 
practised on these occasions. The chivalrous contests and 
races were held in the newly built sportsgrounds and in the 


refer. Ibn al-Khatib, describing horse racing in Granada, says: 


rebuilt 

Roman 

refer • 

Ibn al' 

u 

iiJI 

. ! 

> 

- 

3 

.Lie 131 

_L_ 



( 5 ) 


iuJ I 3 j LJ I (i^U I s eS L5 




■>!*> ^1 5 ^ ) I l »JLw ^ 


y lil JI>JI5 
>• 0 


"You released race horses, on the day of the 
race, as if projectiles of fire and oil were 
shot . 

They (the horses)of noble breed gazed round 
like gazelles, and came preceded by a horse 
like a male ostrich when it raises its head. 
This (the race) was in a stadium which seems 
to have been engraved in chrysolite; The 
horses* hoofs left their marks. 

In ancient Roman stadiums which priests and 
archbishops designed and constructed with 
great skill and care." 


There 
outside many 
was known as 


were stadiums in Granada, Almeria, Malaga and 
cities of the state. The sportsground of Granada 
al-Mal<ab al-<ldl (i.e: The festival playground) { ^ 


( 1 ) 

( 2 ) 

(3) 

(*) 

5) 

( 6 ) 


Naf h , v o 1 . 6, p. 462, vol. 7, pp. 
voi: 2, p. 55. 

Naf b , vol. 7, p. 193. 

Azhar , vol. 2, p. 101. 

Diwan Lisan , p. 555; Azhar , vol. 1 
Nafh , vol. 6, p. 462. 

Nafh , vol. 6, p. 462. 


183, 


> P. 


187 & 193; Azhar, 


245 4 Conde, p.263 . 
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It seems it resembled a stadium built to accommodate a variety 
of games and sports. 

The horsemanship and chivalrous tournaments on the 

( 1 ) 

sports fields of Granada are described in many Granadine poems; 
There were horse and camel races, and contests in which suords, 
lances, arrows, and staves were used, between horsemen either 
mounted or on foot. The contestants were usually followed by 
mules and camels with ornamented and embellished howdahs 
carrying various rewards for the winners and firewood for cooking 
food after the celebrations. 

The mounted horsemen also had to be heavily accoutred 
with armour, shields, suords and lances. These contests and 
tournaments were the favoured sport of the Granadine kings and 
nobles. The Granadine kings practised the ideals of chivalry, 
and there are many accounts which relate how most of them took 

part in chivalrous exercises. Ibn al-Khatlb speaks of Muhammad 

_ (2} 

Ibn Isma*Il Ibn Faraj who died in 733/1332, and says:' ' 

L*J I q Jj ^ t J !>■ o* wy* ^ 

” • • • <u* 

“Tenacious on horseback, and the most skilful 
of those who rode horses. And though the 
tourney fields are crowded with horsemen, he 
remains the most experienced one in horseman- 
ship" 


(1) For example see: Nafh, vol. 7, pp. 187, 201, 205, 209, 
213 & 297; Azhar , voi. 2, pp. 64-65, 76, 87-88, 91, 

114 & 119. 

I hata , vol. 1, p. 532. 


( 2 ) 
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The chief recreations of King Muhammad V were, according to 

Ibn al-Khatlb, chivalrous exercises, tournaments and other 

( 1 ) 

displays of dexterity in arms on horseback.' ' In the 

biographies of the Granadines one finds that many of them 

( 2 ) 

were skilful at chivalrous exercises.' ' The Granadine kings 

used to grant rewards for excellence to the horsemen. Special 

compilations were written in Granada on the subject of 

chivalry teaching people how to apply themselves to learning 

the tactics of chivalry. Hilyat al-Fursan , and Tuhfat al - 

Anf us of Ibn Hudhail, are examples in point. Chivalry was 

taught at the schools and educational institutions of Granada, 

and it is said that there was a college in the Madrasa of 

( 3 ) 

Granada for teaching military sciences.' ' In part of his 
letter to prince *Ajlan Ibn Asad al-Din of Mecca in 770/1368, 

Ibn al-Khatlb, on behalf of King Muhammad \] , says:^^ 

• • 

” ^ J ^ 1 ^ (*■' J ^ f M-J L I uy x ^ LpoJ 

"The boys are being trained in the use of 
arms and taught the stipulations of a holy 
war just as they learn to read the Quran". 

In another letter sent to Ibn Qalawun of Egypt in 767/1365, 

Ibn al-Khatib says : ^ ^ ^ ^ L^ ^ Jlg 

• * * 

"School boys are being trained in the 
requirements of a holy war and martyrdom". 


(1) See Lamha , p. 113 & Conde, p. -274. 

(2) Ihata^ vol. 2, p. 250; Nathi r F ar a 1 2 3 4 5 id, p. 332; Katlba, 
pT'^OS, <£ Durar , vol. 1, p. 105. 

(3) Me Cabe, p” 252 . 

(4) Subh, vol. 7, p. 47. 

(5) Subh, vol. 8, p. 111. 
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As already mentioned, invitations were sent to the nobias 
of north Africa, Egypt and many other countries to attend 

( i ) 

the festivities of Granada. ' Spanish sources say that 
numerous cavaliers from Spain, north Africa, Egypt and France 

came to attend these festivities as participants and 

( 2 ) 

spectators.' ' They were given assurances of safety from 

the Nasrid kings. They were also treated with much honour 

in the Nasrid court. There were certain Christian cavaliers 

(3) 

at the court of Granada at different times,' ’ since this 
court uas the refuge of many Aragonese and Castilian 
cavaliers who were ill-treated in their kingdoms. 

* * * 


Among the chivalrous games displayed in the stadiums 
of Granada uas a game in which an object uas raised high in 
the air and aimed at by horsemen on horseback with staves 
and arrows. Al-P'aqqarl in his book Nafh al-Tib calls this 

■ ~~ W 

object al-tilba (the goal),^^ but gives no further details 
about it. However, this game is described in many poems 
written about the Granadine festivals. From the various 
descriptions given in these poems one can only form an 
incomplete image of the game: it seems that the elevated 
object was a thick tree-trunk cut carefully and carved like 
a large pipe. At the top, in the centre was fixed a high 
tawer-like piece of wood or metal embellished with gold and 


(1) See Azhar , vol. 2,pp. 60, 764 119. 

(2) Conde, p. 292 4 Scott, p. 503. 

(3) Conde, p. 294. 

(4) Ibid, p. 308. 

(5) Nafh , vol. 6, p. 456 4 vol. 7, p. 184. 
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pieces of coloured silk and other cloth; this object seems 

to have been designed to be flung high in the air at great 

speed, most likely by some mechanical device, and it had to 

fly up quickly, higher than the trees and palaces. Below 

this raised object, sometimes even at night, in the sports- 

grounds of Granada, horsemen rode their horses round it and 

threw their pointed staves and fire arrows, trying to get 

them to pass through the carved wood. The Granadine poets, 

in their descriptions of this game, concentrate on how some 

of the horsemen hit the goal, while others failed. The target 

the poets say, looked like a large snake swallowing the many 

staves shot at it. The staves looked like moths flying around 

( 1 ) 

a lamp, or like bees trying to enter their beehives.' ' This 
game, in which horsemen threw their arrows and staves upwards 
in the direction of their goal, was probably intended to 
train the horsemen to storm fortresses with high walls and 
towers . 

* * * 

Indications that the Granadine people took part in 
bullfighting are to be found in Granadine poetry. The Arabs in 
Spain are said to have rebuilt and embellished the ancient 

Roman bullfighting amphitheatres, and they practised bullfighting 

( 2 ) 

side by side with the Spaniards.' ' This is emphasized by the 

(1) For poems describing this game see: Nafh, vol. 6, pp. 

462 & 456, vol. 7, pp. 184, 187, 1937^3 & 297; Azha r , 
vol. 2, pp. 65, 72, 89 & 77. 

(2) See Encyclopaedia Britannica, art ."Bullfighting ." 
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af orementioned verses of Ibn al-Khatlb concerning the sports 
fields in Granada. According to the descriptions given by the 
Granadine poets of the game of bullfighting in Granada, the 
game usually started with a short fight between the wild bulls 
and savage bull dogs. The dogs attacked the bull wounding his 
legs and clinging to his ears so that. they looked like rings 
in his ears, while the bull’s sharp horns looked like a crown 
on the top of his head. After the bull had been stirred up by 
the dogs, a Granadine armed horseman on horseback took the 
field, fought the angry bull and ended the fight by killing it 

( i ) 

with his long lance. v ' 

The bullfighting, especially that between dogs and wild 
bulls, seems to have been a recognition of an Arabic image 
which the early Arab poets used when they described in their 
classical poems a desert journey where wild zebras or wild bulls 
were usually attacked by hunting dogs or by predatory animals 
who killed them. However, Granada was not the only Muslim country 
to know bullfighting. There was in Morocco at that time another 
form of bullfighting. The fight began between a lion and a bull. 
The latter with his sharp horns used to defeat the lion. Horse- 
men with long lances came after that to the arena to fight the 
defeated lion and kill the animal as he, in his turn, overcame 

some of them. ' ' 

* * * 

(1) For descriptions of this game in Granadine poetry see: 
Nafh , vol. 6, pp. 459-450 & 462, vol. 7, p. 295. 

(2) For ’descriptions of bullfighting in Morocco see: I hat a , 
vol. 2, p^. 19; Nathir , pp. 327 & 343; Dlwan Lisan , *P» 

224 4 Azhar , vol. 3, p. 189. 
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Circus displays, such as dancing on tightropes and 
performing amazing acrobatics were also uell-knoun and 
popular in Nasrid Granada. Referring to the circus dancer 
Ibn Zamrak says in one of his poems:' ’ 





—yJ I ^ US IS^J I 
.^1 ^ «>• lili 


"Uhat a dancer, with his various displays, when 
he rode the space through which he walked on 
an imaginary line.. 

When he jumped down from space and stood up- 
right, he looked like a bird in human shape. 

He walked on a rope as if he was jumping on 
the edge of a sword or on the body of a snake”. 

Among the circus games there was one in which some mechanical 

device seems to have been used. It was a circular device in 


which people stood and which moved with them. In the above- 


mentioned poem Ibn Zamrak continues: 

Mr 

a ir* ' 

P -suj Jti iS j* y- ** 


A 2) 


T £ Mi I 6j I Jio^ 


n Uhat a wondrous wheeled circle; its secret 
defied all engineers and designers. Men 
inside it seemed to be walking while they 
did not move one step forward. 1 2 

* * * 


(1) Nafh , vol. 7, p. 187-188; Azhar , vol. 2, p. 65. For 

more descriptions of the circus games see: Nafh, vol. 
7, p. 204 4 Azhar , vol. 2, pp. 90-91. ~ 

(2) Nafh , vol. 7, p. 187 4 Azhar , vol. 2, p. 65. 
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The Granadine people used also to watch the army 

reviews which were arranged during the various festivities. 

Hen, women and children from Granada and from all parts of 

the state used to gather in Granada to watch these reviews, 

some of which lasted for many weeks because the king 

( 1 ) 

reviewed different forces every day.' ’ 

* * * 

The Granadine Women 


Women in Granada were not excluded from social educa- 
tional and political events in the country, and were in some 
cases active participants in the events. Many of these 
women were professional singers and dancers. They used to 
dance with swords in their hands, and it is reported that 
they took part in sword contests. The women of Ubeda, north 
east of Cordova, were reported to have been very skilful at 

swordplay, thus attracting as spectators many residents and 

( 2 ) 

travellers.' ’ Further evidence for this is provided by Ibn 
al-Khatib while writing about Isma^Il Ibn Yusuf, who over- 
threw his brother. King Muhammad V, in 760/1358, Ibn al-Khatib 

• • 

says that the new king’s accession was celebrated by women who 
accompanied him to the royal palace, singing and dancing with 
swords as was usually done in dancing clubs and places of 
entertainment.' ' There is moreover much evidence that the 


Muzha, pp. 117-118; Nubdha, p. 3 4 Durra, vol. 3, p . 
337. 

Nafh , vol. 3, p. 317 4 Crestomat ia , p. 51. 

TTjaTa, vol. 1, pp. 399-400. 


( 1 ) 

ID 
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Granadine women appeared alongside men in public places and 

in dancing, singing and music clubs. In a letter directed to 

his subjects King Muhammad V told them he uould despatch a 

person to every city and toun to look for those who arranged 

meetings between men and women.' ' Uhen Isma*Il Ibn Faraj 

ascended to the throne of Granada in 718/1318 he is said to 

have prohibited the attendance of women and female slaves at 

banquets and the singing and dancing clubs where they would 

meet men. He also ordered that women should dance and sing 

( 2 1 

in the presence of women only.' ’ 


In his compilations Ibn al-Khatlb gives some details 
of the customs and physical attributes of the Granadine women. 
Referring to the women of Granada he says:' ;t, They are hand- 
some and mostly of a middle stature, affable, and take great 
pains to arrange their long hair. They are lavish in the 
use of the most fragrant perfumes, and their teeth are beauti- 
fully white.... It is regrettable, however, that the magni- 
ficence of their attire and adornment is reaching the brink of 
fantasy...”. They beautified themselves with all sorts of gold, 
diamonds, make-up and very expensive silk clothes. There are 


also many indications that some Granadine women appeared in 
public without head cover or veil.^^ The jurists of that time 


(1) Rayhana , MS, p. 111. 

(2) IhSta , v o 1 . 1, p. 388. 

(3) Ihata , vol. 1, p. 139 4 Lamha , p. 40. (Tr. Murphy, p. 299) 

(4) Ibid. r— 

(5) Khatra , pp. 33-34, 18, 24 4 37 4 Rajiq, p. 30. 
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use d to say that these phenomena were a result of the 

(*) 

Granadines* contact uith the Spanish states. ' 

But these phenomena should not distract attention 

from the cultural and political roles of the Granadine 

women. Many of them shared uith men the uish to search for 

( 1 ) 

knowledge. They attended lectures,' ' specialized in many 

( 2 } 

fields of knowledge' ' and became masters in these fields, 

( 3 } 

and they wrote poetry.' ' 

On the political side, the Granadine women played 
a major part in the events which took place in Nasrid 
Granada. Firstly, the Granadine rulers followed the desires 
of their ladies and the advice of their mothers and grand- 
mothers in political matters. Secondly, Granadine women 
were subject to captivity, enslavement and the slave trade 
by the Spaniards. This matter was one of the main 
elements used by the Granadine rulers to secure military aid 
from the Moroccan rulers, and it also obviously incited the 
Granadine people to rush to the battlefield against the 
Spaniards . 


(*) See al-Durr al-Munazzam . pp. 21 & 2B. 

( 1 ) Euqhya , vol . 1 , p . 1 87 . 

(2) Durra , vol. 1, p. 77. 

(3) i\lafh , vol. 2, p. 559; Durar , vol. 5, pp. 68, 167 & 195, 
vol . 2, p . 340 ; I hat a, MS , fol . 82 , 141 , vol . 1 , p . 

430. “* "~ 

(4) For an example of this see: Ihata , vol. 1, p. 378. 

(5) Los Docu mentos, pp. 11 4 80; NuDdha, p. 25; Hitti, p. 
b£>4 l Me Cabe, p. 277. 
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Dn the other hand, if the historical accounts 

concerning the numbers of Spanish female captives taken by 

the Granadine army after its victories over the Spaniards 

( 1 ) 

are true,' ' this would mean that many thousands of Christian 

women were resident in the houses of Granada and in Nasrid 

palaces. Besides being a form of entertainment and a source of 

pleasure, these captive ladies were one of the major reasons 

for the decline and consequently the fall of Granada to the 

( 2 } 

Spaniards.' 'It might not be surprising to find that more 
than one third of the twenty one Nasrid kings died at the hands 
of assassins, most likely because of the hatred between the 
ladies of the palace. Moreover most of the upheavals and 
revolutions in Granada were led by the kings’ relatives and 
brothers from different mothers .These often led to splits in 
the unity of the Granadine people and to destructive civil wars. 

In 708/1308 Nasr Ibn Muhammad al-Ahmar overthrew his 

• • • 

brother King Muhammad III. Muhammad was the son of an Arab 

• • 

woman (Nuzha), while Nasr was the son of a Christian woman 

- f 3 ^ - 

(Shams al-Quha). ' In other cases, Muhammad Ibn IsmI<Il Ibn 

• . • 

Faraj was assassinated in 733/1332 and was succeeded by his 
brother Yusuf I. The assassinated king was the son of a 
Christian captive (*Ulwa) while his successor was the son of 

(1) Naf h , vol. 1, p. 451, vol. 5, p. 105; Subh , vol. 5, p. 

2 72} Remiro, p. 318 <£ Istiossa’ , vol. T~, p. 43. 

(2) See note 4, p. 62 above. 

(3) Nuzha, p. 119 & Me Cabe, p. 255. 
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- ( 1 ) 

another Christian uoman (Bahar). ' In 760/1358 Muhammad V 

uas dethroned by his brother Isma<Il. The dethroned king was 

the son of a Christian uoman (Buthayna), while his successor 

uas the son of another Christian uoman (Maryam) who incited 

( 2 ) 

and assisted her son to capture the throne. ' 

And finally, the destructive civil war in Granada 
which occurred shortly before its capitulation to the Spaniards, 
uas caused by jealousy between <A’isha, the Arab wife of King 
Abu al-Hasan c Ali, and Thurayya, the Christian wife.^"^ <A'ishi 1 2 3 4 ^ 
incited her son Boabdil to struggle for the throne of Granada, 
which led to a great .split among the Granadine people and to a 
civil war which compelled Boabdil to surrender Granada to 
Ferdinand and Isabella in 1492. It is worth mentioning here that 
*A’isha, who caused that civil war, was the same uoman who shouted 
at her son Boabdil in the place called El Ultimo Suspiro del 
Moro (the last sigh of the Moor), when he wept at his departure 
from Granada for Fez, saying to him: 

Jl >^JI Ji. dJcliiUc U ^ lii. *L~J! Ji, I 

”Ueep like women for a lost domain you 
did not defend like men do”. 

* * * 


(1) Nuzha , p. 132; Durar , vol. 5, pp. 50 4 227; I hat a , vol. 

T~ t pT 538 4 Inscripciones , p. 63. ' 

(2) Nuzha , pp. 134-1 35 ; < 1 bar~ 7 vol. 4, p. 375; Ihata, vol. 

1, p. 398 ; Durar, vol. 4, pp. 10-11; I nscri pciones , p. 
63 4 Nuf aija ,pp . 103 4 129. 

(3) Nubdha, pp. 5, 6 4 10; Bas it/Maq, p. 327 4 Nafh, vol. 

4, pp. 512-514. ” 

(4) See p. 56 above. 
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Spanish Influence 

The continuous contact between the Granadines and the 
Spaniards in war and peace resulted in increasing Spanish 

t 

influence in Granadine society. The Granadines followed the 
Spanish example in many respects, and Ibn Khaldun explains 
this phenomenon by reference to his historical theory which 
says that a vanquished nation always finds itself impelled 
to imitate the nation that defeated it. Ibn Khaldun gives an 
example from the case of Granada and says:^^ "At this time, 
this is the case in Spain with the Castilian nations; you 
find that the Andalusian Muslims follow the Castilian example 
in fashions of dress, emblems and most of their customs and 
habits, even to hanging images on the walls of their villas 
and houses. Thus the intelligent observer will draw from this 
the conclusion that they are omens of the Christians' takeover”. 

The Granadine kings used for some time to imitate the 

Spanish kings in their royal fashions, and used similar clothes, 

( 2 ) 

arms and tactics and styles of warfare. ' The Frankish bow was 

the most famous weapon in Granada, whose people continued to 

( 3 \ 

train in the use of those bows throughout Nasrid rule. ' 

Muqaddima , vol. 2, p. 450-451; Badai* , vol. 2, p. 756; 
Crestomatia , p. 29. See also Muqaddima , vol. 1, p. 253. 

I hata , vol . 1, p. 136; Lamha, p. 39 & Crestomatia, p. 

p . 7 . 

Ihafra , vol. 1, p. 137; Lamha , p. 39 <£ Khatra , p. 32. 


( 1 ) 

( 2 ) 

( 3 ) 
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Besides, there is much evidence that many people and 

kings of Granada spoke the Romance language, and much of its 

vocabulary entered their daily conversations. Moreover, some 

of the Granadine people, especially those of the upper classes 

boasted of speaking the Romance language and adopting Spanish 

( 1 1 

habits and customs.' ' 


Furthermore the Granadine people used to celebrate the 
Christian festivals, especially Christmas, the New Year, 
Easter and other religious feasts, and they used to uait 

eagerly for these festivals and prepare pastries, sweets and 

( 2 ) 

a variety of food and fruit.' ' This habit houever, was found 
in Andalusia in the early centuries of Arab rule in Soain. 


Many Granadine and Moroccan jurists uere highly critical 

of these habits. In some verses of Ibn al-Murahhal al-Sabtl, 

• • 

written on behalf of the Moroccan King Abu Yusuf al-Marinl in 

674/1275 the poet addresses the Granadine King ^uhammad II and 

(3) 

refers to the Granadines, saying:' ' 

"You follow the example of the Christians 
in their manner of aress, and their language 
which they use in public. 

You imitate them in their food and drinking 
habits, and in their reprehensible practices. 

You run down learned men, distinguished 
notables of piety and nobility. 

How can they find their way back to the true 
Faith? If a man doesn’t follow the examole of 
the Prophet he won’t find the right oath. 


(1) Ihlta , vol. 2, p. 14G, MS, fol. 59; Lamha , p. 75; 
N u z h a , p. 124 4 Ourar , vol. 4, p. 169. 

(2) Al-Durr al-Muna;?am , pp. 19-21. 

(3) Durra , vol. 3, p. 23. See pp. 237 4 239 above. 
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Spanish influence did not stop with the abovement ioned 
practices; it succeeded in affecting the religious customs 
and beliefs of the Granadine people. The entire population 


of many villages in the Nasrid state converted to 

ie S| 

( 2 ) 


( 1 ) 

Christianity' 'and joined the Spanish army during its last 


campaign to capture Granada, 


(1) Nubdha , pp . 29, 30, 31, 32, 33, 34 4 36 ; Basit/Maq , p. 

31 £; Nafh , vol. 4, p. 524 4 flzhar , vol. 3 "^ pZ 308. 

(2) The growing Spanish influence on the people of Nasrid 
Granada together with the state’s political decline 
were perhaps among the factors that contributed to the 
spread of Sufi movements there. Most contemporary 
Arabic_sources_ref ers to the presence of a large number 
of ribat s or zawiyas in the city of Granada itself and 
in many other places in the state (See Durar, vol. 3, 
p. 81; Subh , vol. 5, p. 214| Masalik/Andalus , p. 41 4 
Durra , voTT 2, p. 103). The Sufi movements were embraced 
by all ranks of the Granadine people. The Sufi assemblies 
concentrated in the Albaicln district where Sufis are 
said to have had their own leaders, judges, mosques, 
cemeteries and their own practices of worship (See Bada’i 4 , 
vol. 1, p. 139; Marqaba , p. 136 4 Ihata , MS, fol. 1 AT] vol . 

1, p. 459). Some of their leaders attracted as much as 
thousands of followers who used to hold meetings at night 
with the practice of their prayers and Sufi ritual dancing 
until the early morning (See Badl’i*, vol. 2, p. 637. vol. 

1, p. 139; Ihata , MS, fol. 26-30 & Durar, vol. 3, p. 381). 
Playing the flute, for reasons difficult to ascertain, was 
in their view one of the most sinful and unforgivable 
actions (See Marqaba . p. 136 4 Ihata , MS, fol. 142). They 
are reported to have been among the first to answer a call 
to j ihad and to show extreme bravery on the battlefield 
( Katiba , p. 40 4 Ihata , MS, fol. 142). Some Nasrid kings 
are reported to have favoured the Sufi movement and to have 
displayed a sympathy towards the people who embraced it(See 
Nathlr , p. 79; Diwan Lisan , p. 348 4 Ihata , MS, fol. 29 & 142, 
vol. T, p. 460). But later on the Nasrid seem to have feared 
the Sufis and their great influence on the Granadine people, 
that -is how we come to see accusations of atheism levelled 
against them by some of the JMasrid kings especially during 
the second half of the 8th/14tfi century ( Rayhana , MS, fol. 
Ill 4103; I hat a , vol. 1,pp. 374, 3874 460; Durar, vol. 3, 

p. 4434 Marqaba , p. 143). During this period and the early 
part of the 9th/1 5th century it is not unusual to find some 
Arab historians referring to the Albaicin district, which 
was inhabited mainly by Sufis, as "the shelter of thieves == 
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and brigands" ( lhata , vol. 1, p. 460. See also flagamat 
Tasrih al-Nisal .1. of ‘Umar al-Zajjll in Azhar , vol. T, 
p"» 116; Naflj ^ vol. 5, p. 40. See also Ihlfra , vol. 1, p. 
387, 459; Naf h , vol. 4, p. 517; Nasalik^Andalus , p. 41& 
Sublj , vol. 5, 9 p.214). 

For more information on the Sufi presence in Nasrid 
Granada see: Bada| i< , vol.- p. 139, vol. 2, pp. 63? - 
638; Marqaba, p. 136, I43;lhata, vol. 1, pp. 189, 387, 
374 & 459-461, MS, fol. 26, $8-29, 30, 142; Durar, vol. 
3,pp. 81 & 381, Katib a, p. 40, Masllik/Andalus, p. 41; 
Subh, vol. 5, p. ^14; Rayfrlna , ^5 ♦ fol . 1 03 & 111 and 
Arie ’ s book L^spaqne musulmane ... pp. 420-423. 
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